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Foreword 


by Arturo de Ascanio 


Ihave the feeling —call it a premonition—that it won't be difficult for me to write this fore- 
word, having known Roberto for so long, respecting him greatly (he is no less than my 
“son”) and knowing that the books he has written will soon be regarded as classics. If you 
know and like the author, and consider his work a masterpiece, it’s easy to write forewords. 


It was at one of the very first annual Card Magic Invitationals at Escorial (and there have 
been more than twenty since) that I got to know Roberto. His love of magic (I was 
impressed by his invisible pass while squaring the deck’) and the depth of his receptivity 
immediately captivated me. What is more, both he and his great friend, Aurelio Paviato, 
called me “papa Ascanio” from the very beginning, so I immediately adopted him as my 
son. And I have lost track of the number of times he has translated my lecture notes into 
English or my articles into German. In London, Roberto was the perfect interpreter for 
me, not only translating faithfully, but commenting competently and passionately on all 
the abstract concepts at which I merely hinted. I also recall a marvelous routine with 
double-faced Aces Roberto performed at Ron McMillan’s Day of Magic; and I remember 
the lasagna that we ate with my wife Queta at a small restaurant after taking a magical 
stroll through Portobello Road Market. Each of these encounters gave us the wonderful 
opportunity—repeated each time we see each other—to discuss the art of magic, with 
cards or coins in our hands. 


What a love Roberto harbors for magic! Such love! What a knowledge of her he possesses! 
Such knowledge! What passion and enthusiasm he produces for her! Such passion and 
enthusiasm! Roberto, recognizing his true vocation, became a professional magician and 
dedicated to magic not only his enthusiasm and his heart—which he had already given 
her—but also his time and all his energy, his ability to organize and to think, his talent and 
his sympathies—without for a moment ceasing to be an amateur in the purest sense, which 
is to say, without ceasing to do what he likes because he likes it. 


And so he wrote this course. Perhaps it will not earn him much money, but with it he enters 
the history of magic as the author of a classic. For an old Spanish torero (and don’t forget 
that, according to Garcia Lorca, “the most genteel festival is that of the bulls”), a classic is 
one that has been well arrematao, finished. Arrematao is that which has been well done, 
done twice, executed and completed with inspiration and with concern for craftsmanship. 
So it is, too, with Roberto’s magic. There are no secondary actions or inconsistencies. “To 


the tip of the tail, it’s all bull,” as the toreros say metaphorically. Everything is important, 
down to the very smallest detail. 


A classic, according to Italo Calvino, is the book we never tire of reading, the book that 
always says something new to us. And Goethe gave us the definitive measure of human 
achievements: “A striking form, developing with a life of its own.” Roberto’s magic, pol- 
ished and striking, will develop in each studious reader who is willing to put his or her heart 
into a study of it. “Only the shared dream is real,” said Unamuno, and when the studious 
reader dreams of the magic in this book, then the pearl of each trick will become a jubi- 
lant reality, the marvelous dream of Roberto. 


And that will make his work as great as it is ambitious. Four marvelous volumes dedicated 
to card magic! This work, the pride of Europe and Switzerland, has already been rendered 
from German into French, Spanish and now English, and so will influence in all its aspects 
the Present and Future of card magic. 


Roberto Giobbi, Aurelio Paviato, Pedro Lacerda, Joaquin Navajas and Carlos Vaquera are 
my spiritual sons, which is to say, those whom I have entrusted to carry on my role in life. 
God did not grant me biological children, but the opportunity to choose those who by vir- 
tue of their age, heart and talent could continue my life by living their own. I also have 
“brothers” such as Bernard Bilis, Johnny Thompson, Juan Tamariz, Richard Suey, Alfredo 
Florensa and others, as well as soul mates and innumerable great friends, but “sons” of 
mine, of my dreams—only these. 


Roberto is young, talented, dynamic, charismatic, a tireless worker, capable of making us 
an infinite, encyclopedic gift of these volumes. How lucky I am! How lucky we all are! 


To put this work in its proper perspective for the reader, let me point out a few character- 
istics of these volumes: the abundance and quality of the illustrations by Barbara, the 
author's wife (he is even lucky in this), the enormous variety of magic effects he has stud- 
ied (it is not in vain that Roberto admits he subscribes to eighteen trade periodicals in five 
languages), the wealth of manipulative techniques he unveils for us, the theoretical orien- 
tation of the magic described (one sees here the influence of the Escuela Magica de 
Madrid!). Furthermore, these books incorporate my “structural conception of magic’, 
pointing out those aspects of presentation, construction, technique, misdirection and 
methodology, with special emphasis on timing and related factors, which constitute the 
true basis of the best magic. 


All this is why we are proud of Roberto. But I am moved by a final aspect of this pride. In 
the words of Luis Rosales, I say to my “son”: 


With you, all I have lived Contigo me espera 
awaits me, cuanto ya he vivido, 
all you shall live cuanto tú vivieres 
awaits me with you. me espera contigo. 
I regret the years Me duelen los años 
I didn’t have you: en que no te he tenido: 
Let’s relive them, Vivelos de nuevo 
as you can, son! como puedas, hijo! 
Live, as you can, Vive, como puedas, 


yours and mine! lo tuyo y lo mio! 
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To make my life, Para hacerme vida, 


to make my place, para hacerme sitio 
everything is happening todo se esta haciendo 
once again to you. de nuevo contigo. 
Son of my soul, Hijo de mi alma, 
of my dreams, son. de mis sueños, hijo. 
Arturo de Ascanio 


Madrid, March 1994 


(The master, Arturo de Ascanio, died at home on April 6, 1997, with a deck of cards in 
his hands, while discussing his greatest love with a fellow magician.) 


CONTENTS XVII 


words for Enthusiasts 


When I wrote Volumes 1 and 2 of Card College I promised my wife Barbara that I would 
never undertake such a project again. Nevertheless, two years later I found that I had some- 
how written Volumes 3 and 4. And they were even larger than the previous two volumes! 


An Enticement to the Introduction 


I love introductions. They always arouse my desire for the contents of a book, much as 
well-chosen comments on a gourmet menu-card excite one’s appetite prior to an epicu- 
rean feast. The introduction marks the beginning of the relationship between the author 
and the reader. There are readers—so I have been told—who always skip the introduc- 
tion and dive directly into the tricks and techniques offered further on. I personally am 
among those who always read the introduction first—indeed, there are a few books in 
which the introduction is the only part I’ve read. I really relish a good, full-bodied intro- 
duction. Through it, I get to know the author somewhat better, develop a feeling for the 
contents and learn about the relationship of these to one another. Yes, it puts me in the 
mood to enjoy the rest of the book thoroughly. 


This is a long introduction, just the kind I like myself. I invite all the bon vivants among 
you to follow me into the world of words and ideas contained here. I promise that you 
will even gain something useful from it, should that be important to you, as it sometimes 
is to me. 


Contents 


The contents of these books reflect for the most part methods that I use. Of course, the 
majority of techniques and many of the tricks are not my invention. I don’t think anyone 
today could make a claim to such wholesale invention without being accused of naïveté, 
at best. In actuality, most of the techniques and tricks described here have a complex 
parentage—rarely is credit due entirely to one person. My intensive examination of card 
magic for more than twenty-years now has, however, resulted in innumerable personal 
thoughts, details and viewpoints that are reflected in each and every description. No doubt 
some of these thoughts were shared with me, and were then forgotten and only later— 
generally out of necessity—reinvented. I make no excuse for this. I am no different in this 
than is anyone else, and I openly admit it. In the interest of creating efficient explanations 
of the techniques and their applications, most of the historical and inspirational sources 


are presented in the Bibliographic Notes at the back of the book. This is intended for the 
academically inclined reader, who may wish to consult the original sources directly, and 
also for the serious student, whose appreciation of the craft is deepened by a sense of its 
history. In the interest of clarity, these notes do not contain additional commentary on the 
text. Any remarks relevant to the text itself are found in the Check Points for the techniques 
and in the Final Thoughts for the tricks. 


What Is in These Books? 


This course is much more than a compilation of classic and contemporary card techniques. 
Because I have either mastered the techniques described or, at the very least, have stud- 
ied them myself for years, I can offer in these books a particular expertise that is 
understandably uncommon in authors of works with encyclopedic ambitions such as this. 
Some may wonder if mere study is enough to permit me to speak with authority on the 
topics of certain techniques. Let me say that there are techniques that I have continuously 
studied, practiced and refined for years, but that I rarely use in my professional perfor- 
mances for the public. False deals, for example, and a perfect faro shuffle require almost 
daily practice to be performed perfectly. Since I do not exercise these particular regimens, 
I employ such techniques only with strong misdirection (some methods for incorporat- 
ing this stratagem are included after those techniques are taught) or when I am performing 
informally and in top form. Although I may not be one of the world’s leading exponents of 
false deals, I can communicate through words and pictures the benefits of my many years 
of study and effort—and that is true of each item in these volumes. That alone makes this 
course more than a compilation. 


The Principle of Reading Satisfaction 

You will gain the most from this book and its companions if you read them in quiet and 
approach their study with enthusiasm. Not only will you absorb more of the technical 
information and learn more of the tricks by doing so, but your pleasure in reading will be 
intensified. This follows the wisdom of the Zen proverb, “The Path is the Goal.” In an age 
when one is encouraged to skim rather than read, to take speed-reading classes, to listen 
to music as a background while doing something else, and to travel only to get to some- 
where, I feel it my responsibility to draw your attention to this approach. 


I would read this book the way it was written: Every time you feel the urge, open it to a 
chapter or article and read through it undisturbed, preferably with cards in hand. By not 
reading the book from beginning to end, you will never feel under pressure to finish it. It 
is this pressure that often leads us to overlook important insights. Naturally, this approach 
will be self-evident to those who consult this course as a reference. But isn’t it much nicer 
to read something when not driven by the need for a direct benefit? 


Principles Rather than Techniques 


“Give a man a fish and you feed him for a day. But teach him how to fish and you feed 
him for life.” We all know this proverb, but its familiarity doesn’t make it any the less true. 
As in the first two volumes, the emphasis here in Volume 3 is on imparting general prin- 
ciples. How can I say that, you might ask, when the whole book consists of techniques 
and tricks, with not a single page devoted entirely to theory. My response: The entire book 
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is theory! Without presuming the wisdom of a Zen master, I will gently offer this declara- 
tion as a koan. 


The Study 


Many readers of my books have approached me at conventions and lectures asking ques- 
tions that are completely answered in those books. Why is this? 


It is because most people only read a description once, or at most twice, then immediately 
begin to practice. We live in a time when we must absorb as much information as possible 
in the shortest possible time, or risk that our knowledge will become incomplete or obso- 
lete. In the case of complex techniques (and they are actually all complex, even those easily 
mastered), it is likely that details will be overlooked on a first reading. But it is precisely 
these details that give a technique its polish. I know what I’m talking about, since it hap- 
pens to me all the time. 


Can we prevent this? Yes! Read and understand a technique, then practice it for a few hours 
or days. Then come back to the description and carefully reread it word for word. Having 
mastered the broader movements, you will now discover the overlooked details that will 
open the door to complete mastery. Often on first reading, and particularly in the early 
stages of study, we extrapolate details, inserting them into the technique or trick, only to 
find later that they are wrong! I refer you at this point to the section “Studying a Card Trick” 
on page 477 of Volume 2. 


I have noticed in the past that some of my readers’ misunderstandings have resulted from 
a study of the illustrations. That is because each illustration is no more than a snapshot. It 
often depicts a position that may occur only for a fraction of a second during a complex 
sequence. But because of the power of the illustrations to attract our attention, in attempt- 
ing to emulate what is depicted we often overemphasize it. Here is a very good formula 
for preventing this: First try to imagine what the spectators should see. In other words, 
what would the spectators see if you really did what you will pretend to do? If you then 
keep that image constantly in mind as you study a technique, the snapshots will not only 
be seen in their proper light, but with the proper timing and emphasis. 


Trust 


The books I like to read best are by authors whom I have come to trust. When I see the 
names Tamariz, Vernon or Slydini, I know these men will not squander time with half-baked 
ideas. When they publish something, it is substantial, well-thought-out material, and it will 
not be a waste of my valuable time to read it. Perhaps I will never perform what I read, 
but I have the assurance that it is something good, and everything good has earned my 
time, because sooner or later it will profit me, even if, at the moment, I thought it only rec- 
reational reading. I carefully read the writings of authors I trust. In fact, I read them several 
times, because I know they have considered every word, every idea. Everything is com- 
pletely filled with the experience and thought processes of a perfectionist. 


When I read books merely for information I skim or read only partially. They serve to 
expand my knowledge, since quantity will provide me the greatest possible selection and 
influence my craftsmanship. But when I read books by authors I trust, I read every word, 
like the devout do the Bible. These authors deepen my knowledge, provide my work with 
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quality and influence my art. So I can choose to grow in breadth or depth. (Perhaps that 
has something to do with my increase in weight.) 


I ask for your trust as you read this book and this course. 


Intellect, Intuition and Inspiration in Practice 


As an author, I have no choice—at least in book form—but to follow an analytical, intel- 
lectual path to communicate my thoughts to you. For you to understand how a sleight is 
executed or how a trick is to be presented, I must analyze the individual moments and put 
them into words. Yet this is but one possible channel through which our communication 
and your personal learning process function. It is far from being the only one. Once you 
have absorbed and understood the written information regarding the execution of a sleight, 
your personal, intuitive creative process begins, inspired still, it is hoped, by the illustra- 
tions accompanying the text. It is neither appropriate nor practical to describe every motion 
and each nuance of timing. There are many things you will have to discover for yourself 
in your creative interaction with the description, problem areas you will recognize and must 
resolve, despite the most meticulous description. Dai Vernon summed it up when he said, 
“Use your head!” This phase of learning should be given by far the most attention and 
importance, for it is here that an understanding of the technical procedure becomes inte- 
grated with the dynamics and character of one’s own personality. It is in this phase that 
the technique takes on personal traits. It is your chance to be creative, even though you 
are not performing something you invented yourself. It is a phase in which there are no 
rules that can be conveyed in words, where your entirely personal interaction with the 
object and technique at hand create a purely private experience. It is a phase for introspec- 
tion, for individual, subjective pleasures; it is a non-goal oriented activity that transcends 
a conscious regard of time. Those who have the capacity to experience this, do not prac- 
tice to attain something; they practice because it is fun in a Vernonesque sense.” And in so 
doing, they learn more quickly and with less effort than the pragmatist who does only what 
will be useful to him. Dai Vernon, José Frakson and Juan Tamariz are only a few of the 
many masters who have followed this credo in their lives and magic. 


The Sensuality of Card Magic 

Dai Vernon once said, “Cards are like living, breathing beings and should be treated as 
such.” Playing cards must be treated with great sensitivity and an inherent respect, as 
though they were human beings. This reminds me of an anecdote told about the famous 
Irish magician, Billy O'Connor, who performed on the world’s largest stages during the first 
half of this century using only a deck of playing cards. To lend his act an air of grandeur, it 
was billed as “Billy O’Connor, the Joker, and His Fifty-two Assistants.” During a tour of 
South Africa, he arrived at a small town where he was greeted by the innkeeper. With great 
pride, the latter informed him that after some effort, they had succeeded in arranging for 
rooms for O’Connor and all fifty-two of his assistants.’ 


Expectant mothers often speak to their unborn children, and there are people who carry 
on conversations with their houseplants. I always like to imagine that my cards are alive. 
If an entire day goes by without my taking a deck in hand, I am overcome by the feeling 
that something is missing. This is more than a withdrawal symptom, for a part of me is 
missing. When I then pick up the cards and begin to play with them, I calm down. There 
was a time when I could hardly go more than a few hours without handling the cards. I 
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still recall vividly a period when I would awaken in the middle of the night, grasp the deck 
at my bedside and practice some sleight or trick until I was satisfied and could go back to 
sleep. Today, having been wedded to cards for more than twenty years, my obsession has 
matured into an appreciation, one that continues to be enriched by creative impulses. This 
makes the structure of my relationship with playing cards closer and deeper from one day 
to the next. 


There’s a beautiful story told about Arturo de Ascanio, Spain’s great master of card art- 
istry. One day he walked past the window display of a store devoted to playing cards. 
Suddenly all the cards woke up, saw him passing and whispered to one another, “Look, 
there he goes, our great love!” 


Gestalt 


In these volumes you will occasionally find me using the term Gestalt. The concept of a 
Gestalt is much older than the Gestalt psychology movement of the Berlin or Leipzig 
Schools, and may in fact be traced to writings of the philosophers of antiquity, particularly 
Aristotle. Its premise is that the whole is more than the sum of its parts. Imagine you have 
thirty boards in a pile—nothing more than a heap of lumber. But if you put those boards 
together in a certain way, organizing them, you could make them into a bookshelf, a bed 
or a chest of drawers. Suddenly the whole, the bed, say, is more than a collection of indi- 
vidual boards: It is a new concept, which forms a Gestalt. 


This formulation or model is useful in explaining connections in the field of magic. Take, 
for example, the execution of an Elmsley count (Volume 2, page 311). In the course of 
counting four cards from hand to hand, one or more cards are secretly hidden. This false 
count-display is made up of numerous individual actions, some of which serve to show 
most of the cards, others to conceal one or several. The idea is to hide the covert actions 
or to make them appear as part of the overt action of counting the cards. In short, the con- 
cealment must be imbedded in the Gestalt of the count-display, so that the spectators 
perceive only the latter. 


This immediately leads us to another formulation, this concerning the principle of natu- 
ralness. For the Elmsley count to be deceptive, the Gestalt of counting the cards from hand 
to hand must already be within the spectators’ body of experience. If you are able to execute 
the Elmsley count so that it appears exactly like those actions used when counting the 
cards normally, or rather, it appears to be the exact way the spectators would expect you 
to count the cards, they will perceive the procedure as natural and will be unable to dis- 
cern the secret concealment of cards. The spectators’ recognition of the counting-display 
action is due either to their past experience or to your having conditioned them to it. The 
latter is another way to establish a sense of naturalness. 

This critical insight is certainly not new, but it is rarely applied in this form to the explana- 
tion of card techniques. And I am certain that a conscious application of this way of thinking 
not only makes easier the execution of a sleight, but also its study and the tricks depen- 
dent on it. 


What Else? 


Here are two other basic thoughts that relate to the execution of a sleight. First, in most 
cases a technique should be established by conditioning the spectators with a previous 
handling identical in appearance to that used when executing the technique; in exceptional 
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cases, the conditioning can occur after the fact. In other words, if you first execute the 
technique, then subsequently carry out an innocent handling with the same outward 
Gestalt, innocence is implied retroactively. Here’s an example: 


Let’s assume you are to display three cards, one at a time, placing each face down on the 
table. To show the first card you use a double lift, then table only the top card of the pair. 
With the next two cards, their display and placement are legitimate. You should handle 
the single cards exactly as you did the double one. The perfectly clean handling of the last 
two cards will retroactively reflect back on your handling of the double card. 


Second, only use a technique more than once in exceptional cases. Most techniques should 
be executed only once during a performance. This is especially true of handlings that could 
appear unusual to the spectators. 


If you regularly apply these two ideas, your techniques will be difficult to spot, even to an 
expert’s eye. The more techniques you have at your disposal to solve a given problem, the 
more variety you can introduce—which is generally advantageous. 


The Prop as Instrument 


Fred Kaps was once asked by a colleague at a magic convention to perform one of his 
wonderful card tricks. Kaps acquiesced and handed his deck to the spectator for shuffling. 
Alas, the late hour and the influence of alcohol had taken their toll on the fellow, and he 
accidentally let the deck fall onto the bar, scattering the cards, some of which even fell on 
the floor. 


Kaps’s face became dead serious as he picked up the cards. Putting them back in their case, 
he said, “You have broken my violin.” 


While the gentleman was denied the pleasure of enjoying Kaps’s virtuosity, perhaps he 
learned a much more important lesson from one of the great masters. 


Simplicity 

I love simple effects—which does not mean that they are always easy. Having a card 
selected using a peek (Volume 1, page 72), palming it from the deck with a side steal (see 
page 765), then producing the apparently merely thought-of card from your pocket using 
the Norman Houghton technique taught on page 722 is a simple effect, but it is far from 
easy. In this volume you will find many simple effects—which doesn’t mean that they are 
all hard, either! 


When I began to do magic, my card routines were generally, though not always, complex. 
Perhaps I was trying to compensate for a comparatively shallow personality and my cor- 
responding lack of rapport with an audience. This happened unconsciously and is just one 
possible explanation, conjectured in retrospect. Now that I am generally comfortable in 
front of an audience, and have learned how to develop a good relationship with them, my 
effects have become simpler, less baroque, and with fewer extraneous flourishes. Yet my 
audiences now are usually more impressed than were those who witnessed my earlier 
performances. Have you had a similar experience? 


Selecting the Right Trick 


Permit me to make an analogy, using one of my favorite subjects. I appreciate fine wine, 
perhaps not as a connoisseur, but definitely as a wine lover. Before a fine meal of several 
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courses, I would first select a dry, sparkling wine as an apéritif, perhaps a champagne or 
a Blanc des Blanc, although sometimes I will be in the mood for a sweet dessert wine or 
an original cocktail. With a course of fish I would select a fruity white wine (for example, 
a Swiss Aigle or Dézaley) or one with a sinewy bouquet and fine tannin balance (for 
example, a Chardonnay), depending on whether the fish was prepared with or without 
sauce. With the next course, which we'll say is one of red meat, I would select a strong 
red wine (perhaps a Burgundy or an Italian wine). With cheese I would have a hearty red 
wine (for example, a Bordeaux or a Spanish wine); and for dessert a sweet white wine (a 
Moscato, a Gewürztraminer Grain Nobles or even a Sauterne). 


What does this have to do with one’s choice of tricks, you might ask. I'll tell you. While 
there are certainly good and bad tricks, just as there are wines, more importantly, there 
are appropriate and inappropriate tricks. Just as it would betray ignorance to serve a pow- 
erful red wine with fine fish or a discrete white wine with a strong raw-milk cheese, so 
too must the proper trick be selected for the proper occasion. It would be totally wrong 
to eliminate a trick simply because it calls for a Zarrow shuffle (page 632), requiring asome- 
what firm yet pliant surface. It is perhaps true that most performance circumstances won't 
offer this accommodation, particularly in the currently popular field of “table hopping”. 
But consider, for instance, how strong a trick “aang is (See page 654) when one has 
the opportunity to perform it. 


I'll never forget the evening when, following my contracted performance, I did magic for 
three gentlemen at a table. As they were very interested in card play, I performed numerous 
gambling routines (some of which are in this book!), which for practical considerations I 
would not normally have shown in a “commercial” setting. The routines are generally too 
long, technically demanding and require an attentive audience knowledgeable in the rules 
and strategies of card games. Well, it would have been difficult to have impressed these 
gentleman more with another selection of tricks, as I learned from their parting compli- 
ments. As it turned out, they were three renowned European financiers who subsequently 
engaged me several times to perform at exclusive events (and at commensurate fees). The 
moral: It is simply wrong to say that a certain good trick is impractical. While the opportu- 
nity will not arise every day, just as there are always occasions to drink a hearty red wine, 
there will surely be opportunities to perform that special trick. But isn’t it precisely these 
exceptions that form the high points of our lives and give depth to our characters? 


The Iceberg 


It is a well-known fact that one sees only the tip of an iceberg. Scientists say it represents 
only ten percent of the total mass. Similarly, in the performance of a good magician, one 
should see only ten percent of his true capabilities. The other ninety percent give him the 
power to exhibit the ten percent with confidence. 


My eyes were quite literally opened to the ramifications of this theory while I was staring 
at a poster during a workout on an exercise bicycle at a fitness center. The poster graphi- 
cally depicted the capabilities of the human body and the effect of exercise on it. For my 
physical activity to have a positive effect on my body (muscles, circulation, etc.), my effort 
must fall within a specific range. If it falls below that range, my activity has, at best, no 
effect: My muscles and circulation are neither strengthened nor developed. If it exceeds 
that range because I make too great an effort, I risk injury and permanent damage. The 
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optimal range for me is to exercise at between forty and sixty percent of my capacity. This 
has the greatest benefit. 


This is one more reason why I try always to have capabilities that exceed the minimum 
requirements for a performance; which is why I practice a perfect faro and false deal tech- 
niques, even though I rarely use them. For a long time, I didn’t understand why it made 
sense to practice things that weren't needed. Now I think I know. 


The Secret 


Secrets are, for me, something wonderful. They are fascinating. It is exhilarating to be a 
bearer of secrets, to know something that only a few know, to belong to a small circle whose 
members share a code of honor and into which only a few are initiated. You will find in 
this book many secrets that have never before been published. It is full of wonderful secrets. 
Of course, once something has been published, it’s not a secret anymore, since anyone 
who obtains the book can read it. Nonetheless, the basic contents remain a secret when 
they are overlooked or misunderstood. And because I know that, in fact, much will be 
overlooked and misunderstood, it will remain a secret, which I take all the more pleasure 
in sharing with the lovers and students of magic among you. For only you have earned 
the confidence and the right to be initiated into these secrets. 


The trend toward commercialization has made magic accessible to many intelligent people. 
This is welcome and results in progress. At the same time, there are others who today have 
gained access to magic, but who have neither the necessary expertise nor the requisite 
heart and talent for it. These people know nothing about the fascination of the secret. They 
don’t understand it, they don’t respect it and they refer to it as they would to instructions 
for installing kitchen equipment. It has become a matter of course at conventions and 
workshops to exchange the latest novelties casually with everyone there. Experienced 
magicians are often accosted by beginners who immediately demand, “I’ve heard you have 
a great pass. Can you show me how you do it?” Those who speak like this are pragma- 
tists, technocrats. I’m not talking here of meritocracy or a respect of degrees and titles, 
but of a failure of the imagination. It is said that Dai Vernon was once shown a wonderful 
trick by Nate Leipzig. Instead of asking about the secret, Vernon said, “Nate, that was one 
of the most beautiful tricks I have ever seen. I hope that someday you will tell us how 
you did it.” Vernon had expressed his desire without making it a demand, and Leipzig could 
decide whether to keep the secret or to share it. Such a respect for others, for their ideas 
and above all, for the secret, is an example worthy of a great master like Vernon. 


It is my hope that we rediscover our fascination for the secret, that we respect it and that 
we lavish care and attention on it in the company of truly kindred spirits. If you have pur- 
chased this book, and if you read and understand it, then you belong to that small circle 
and I welcome you in the name of all the other members. 


I have composed this introduction after having finished writing Volumes 3 and 4 of Card 
College. I have also promised Barbara that I will never undertake such a project again.... 
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Some Comments on Terminology 


Reactions to Date 


The purpose of a clear set of terms is to create as unambiguous a frame of reference as 
possible, so that the author and reader know what the other is talking about. The reac- 
tions that have reached me to date regarding the choice of technical terms used in Card 
College has been overwhelmingly positive. It will take time to see if the terms used here 
are widely adopted in the active vocabulary of the authors and practitioners of card magic. 
I should like to make a few remarks on the topic of terminology here, amplifying several 
points made in Volume 1 and making a couple new ones. 


Absolute Versus kelative Frames of Reference 


When are terms absolute and when are they relative? And what is the proper frame of 
reference? My answer to these questions is simple and easy to remember: 


All terms relating to the hands or the body are absolute, since they belong to your body. 
Some terms relating to a card, a deck or a portion of it are relative, being dependent on 
surrounding circumstances. 


Let’s take an example: Your left hand is always your left hand, even when you cross your 
arms so that your left hand lies on your right side. But when two packets are side by side 
on the table, things change. If the packets are exchanged, the one formerly considered the 
left-hand packet becomes the right-hand packet and vice versa. Up to this point, everything 
is clear. 


It becomes more difficult when using the terms inner and outer, and these seem to have 
caused the greatest confusion among readers. These two terms are absolute when applied 
to the hands. They are, however, relative when applied to the deck or a portion of it. 


Inner and Outer Applied to the Hands: If there is ever any doubt regarding, for example, 
which is the inner side of your middle finger, stand with your legs slightly spread and hold 
your hands palm up, with your fingertips turned toward each other. Everything turned 
toward your body is inner and everything turned away from your body is outer. It’s that 
easy. These terms are absolute and always apply, even when you are doing a one-handed 
pass standing on your head. 
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Inner and Outer Applied to the Deck or a Packet: The frame of reference here is again 
your body. Everyone understands that the inner end of the deck becomes the outer end 
as soon as the face-down deck is turned end over end, face up; and the former outer end 
becomes the inner end. Everyone also understands that the right side becomes the inner 
side when the deck is taken from dealing position and given a quarter turn clockwise to 
place it on the table in position for a riffle shuffle. 


Card College References 


You will frequently find references in the text to techniques, tricks and principles contained 
in this series. If the item being referenced is in the volume being read, you will find its page 
number listed. If the item is contained in another volume of the series, that volume will be 
given, accompanied in most cases by the page number. I hope this makes these volumes 
easier for you to use. 


You will still need to turn to the index on occasion, as it made no sense to reference every 
term each time it appears in the text. Like Volumes 1 and 2, Volume 3 has its own index of 
names and subjects, as well as a table of contents. Volume 4, the last of the series, fea- 
tures a cumulative index. With these three tools, it should be possible for you to find 
anything in the series in an efficient manner. 
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CHAPTER 28 
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This chapter brings together various techniques and refinements that don’t 
fit neatly into any of the previous or succeeding chapters. Many are tech- 
niques of universal applicability and can be usefully introduced in the most 
varied contexts. So study this chapter carefully, for it contains much that is 
useful and, to some extent, little known. If you seek a criterion that deter- 
mined the contents of this chapter, you will be hard pressed to find one, unless 
it is simply the thought that even a detail, introduced at the proper moment, 
can be important. 
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The Biddle Steal 


This technique, named for its originator, Elmer Biddle, has a variety of applications, 
including stealing cards, adding cards and false counting one or more cards from a small 
packet.* We will describe the technique in the context of a steal, which takes place during 
an apparently innocent display count. One of the benefits of this technique is that the sto- 
len card need never be palmed or otherwise concealed, but is added directly to the other 
packet. There are almost endless variations on this sleight, so we will begin by describing 
a fundamental application. In the Check Points and later in the tricks you will find useful 
suggestions regarding other applications. 


Hold about half the deck face down in left- 
hand dealing position, with your left thumb 
on top of the packet. The other half of the 
deck is not needed. Grasp the cards in right- 
hand end grip and immediately move your 
left hand diagonally outward to the left, 
using your left thumb to pull the top card off 
to the left and forward. Keep your right hand 
motionless as you bring your left hand back 
to pull off the new top card with the left 
thumb. To do this the left hand slips its card 
under the right hand’s packet. The card and 
packet make contact at the left side, but are 
separated at the right side by about three- 
eighths of an inch. The resulting V formation 
will be critical for the steal that takes place 
in the next phase. With your left thumb, pull 
the new top card from the right hand’s 
packet onto the left hand’s card, catching a 
left little-finger break between them. 


Bring your left hand back to the right to 
draw off the next card. As you place your 
left thumb on the new top card of the right 
hand’s packet, the card above the break 
ends up flush with the bottom of that 
packet. With your left thumb, draw off the 
new top card, moving the left hand forward 
to the left as usual, but use your right thumb 
and fingertips to retain the new bottom card 
of the right hand’s packet in place. 
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There must be no break in the rhythm. Even a momentary hesitation will tell the specta- 
tors that “something” has happened (see the Check Points). Finally, using the same actions 
as before, draw two more cards singly from the right hand’s packet onto the left hand’s 
cards. You now apparently have five cards in your left hand, but actually have only four, 
as the second card drawn off was subsequently stolen back. 


Check Points 
1, Stealing the card above the break will 3. Multiple cards can also be stolen either 


initially present challenges with both 
timing and technique. 

Timing: While a uniform rhythm is the 
goal, you can introduce pauses as in 
the Hamman Count (Volume 2, page 
315); for example, “1, 2...3, 4, 5.” The 
number of cards used, and the context 
in the routine will determine this, 
while your script, gaze and body lan- 
guage can provide supporting justifi- 
cation. In the upcoming tricks “The 
Invisible Card” (page 523) and “A Sure 
Bet” (page 565) you will learn specific 
timing applications. 

Technique: If you are counting the 
cards face up rather than face down, 
care must be taken not to expose the 
index of the card that rested below the 
card just stolen, or the absence of the 
latter be noted. To prevent this, turn 
your left hand until its back is angled 
somewhat to the left. This automati- 
cally increases the pressure you exert 
with your left thumb on the drawn-off 
card, so that it falls flush on the cards 
already in your left hand. 


2. Of course, you can execute a Biddle 


steal with the whole deck in play. As 
you have probably noted, however, 
the move works best when the dis- 
tance between the cards being drawn 
off and those already drawn off is 
minimized. Therefore, your presenta- 
tion must plausibly justify the use of a 
smaller packet. Again, the tricks “The 
Invisible Card” and “A Sure Bet” pro- 
vide good examples of this. 


simultaneously or at different mo- 
ments. Let’s consider an example of a 
color separation (known to magicians 
as an “Oil-and-Water” sequence). Hold 
apacket of eight cards face up in right- 
hand end grip.’ The cards alternate in 
color. As you display this alternating 
pattern using the Biddle technique, 
steal back every other card (that is, the 
second, fourth and sixth). When you 
reach the eighth card, it will have three 
cards hidden under it. Take all four 
cards as one onto the left hand’s packet 
to complete the display. This leaves the 
colors separated. 


You can also use this technique to steal 
more than one card at atime. Just hold 
a break under the first card of the 
group you desire to steal back and, 
when the entire group has been taken 
onto the left hand’s packet, use your 
right thumb and fingertips to grip the 
cards above the break and, as you 
draw off the next card, retain the sepa- 
rated cards under the right hand’s 
packet, in the same way you would 
steal back a single card. Refer to the 
description of the Hamman Count (Vol- 
ume 2, page 315) for further insight on 
how the Biddle steal can be applied to 
an entire packet. 


. As in the Hamman Count, you should 
move your left hand forward to the left 
to establish the foreground, while your 
right hand remains in the background 
and is given less prominence.’ You then 
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move your left hand back to the right 
to pull off the next card, which is 
brought into the foreground for dis- 
play. This internal structure deter- 
mines the timing and dynamics of the 
count and steal procedure. 


. Here are the dynamics of your gaze, 
with respect to the example above: 
Look at your hands when drawing off 
the first and second cards, lift your 


gaze to the audience when drawing off 
the third card (and stealing back the 
second), and return your gaze to the 
hands for the balance of the display. 


6. The Biddle technique can function in 
reverse as an addition. In this case, no 
cards are stolen, but one or more are 
secretly added to a packet. Hold the 
cards in right-hand end grip, while 


7. 


holding a right thumb break above the 
card or cards to be added. With your 
left thumb, draw cards singly off the 
top of the right hand’s packet and into 
your left hand. As you draw off any of 
the subsequent cards, simultaneously 
steal the card or cards below the break 
onto the cards already in your left hand. 


The Biddle technique is also the basis 
for a practical false count: the Biddle 
false count. Assume you hold a packet 
of seven cards. If you steal back two 
during the count, the seven can be 
counted as nine. Alternatively, if you 
hold a break above the two bottom 
cards of the right hand’s packet and 
steal them onto the left hand’s cards as 
you count off the third card, the seven 
can be counted as five. 





Counting Cards in a Fan 


It is often necessary to fan the deck and insert cards at specific positions in it. To do this 
without arousing suspicion, the cards in the fan must be counted quickly and precisely. 
You can view the cards in groups of two or three, then count these, but the following method 
is both quicker and more precise. Juan Tamariz showed this to me. 


Four Aces are on the table. Make a two- 
handed fan with the rest of the deck in your 
left hand (Volume 1, page 179). Insert one 
Ace somewhere near the left end of the fan 
(that is, toward the bottom of the deck). The 
next Ace must be placed seven above the 
first, requiring you to count six cards to the 
right. To do this quickly and without arous- 
ing suspicion, count the outer left corners of 
the cards in the fan. Concentrate entirely on 
the corners, ignoring the sides. That is the 
secret. If you can do this in groups of two or 
even three cards, so much the better. You 
then repeat this with the following two Aces 
to bring them to the desired positions. 
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Counting Cards While Spreading Them 
Between the Hands 


It is often necessary to count the cards secretly as they are being spread between your 
hands. The easiest method is simply to count the cards one at a time as they are displayed. 
With practice, this works well, but it will always be slower and less certain than the method 
I am going to share with you now. 





Hold the deck ready to spread the cards in 
your hands (Volume 1, page 21). With your 
left thumb, push the top card to the right. 
When it has been pushed about twice the 
width of a white border, the outer joint of 
your left thumb should contact the upper 
surface of the second card, which it then 
also pushes over in a continuing motion. 
This is the double pushover technique. Take 
both cards into your right hand and move 
them to the right as your left thumb returns 
to the left to push over the next two cards. 
This is continued until the desired number 
of cards has been counted. 


With a bit of experimentation you will find 
that three cards can also be reliably pushed 
over with this technique, as shown in the 
illustration. 


Check Points 


1. Counting the cards by twos or threes 
is rapid and natural. To spectators it 
looks as if you are just pushing the 
cards from one hand to the other. 
Properly handled, no one will notice 
that you are counting the cards as well. 


. The technique has been described for 
groups of two or three. It can be 
extended to larger groups, but count- 
ing by twos and threes offers the 
greatest security, when combined with 
a natural tempo. 


3. There are countless applications of this 
technique. Take amoment to consider 
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the possibilities in combination with a 
control. Using it, a spectator’s selection 
can be replaced in the deck at a spe- 
cific location. The crocodile technique, 
which will be explained in the next 
chapter (See page 531), is recommend- 
ed to ensure that the spectator places 
the card at the desired location. 


. If you are using a prearranged or 
stacked deck, in which you know the 
location of every card, you can know 
the identity of a freely chosen card sim- 
ply by counting down to it as you 
spread the cards for the selection. 
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5. Roger Klause teaches a useful count- Elmsley: Counting the cards in sub- 
ing procedure for a long run of cards, groups of 3-3-3-1 will allow you to 


which I believe he credits to Alex quickly track the cards ten at a time. 





Setting Multiple Key Cards 


The purpose of this technique is to place three key cards immediately above or below three 
selected cards in an efficient manner. The key cards, the identities of which you know, are 
on top of the deck. These can be three specific cards, which you have culled to the top 
using the spread cull (Volume 1, page 187), or three indifferent cards that you have taken 
the opportunity to glimpse and memorize. Numerous options are now available, two of 
which will be described by way of example. You will discover others for yourself once you 
understand the underlying principle. 


FIRST HANDLING: Three spectators each choose a card by calling “Stop” as you dribble the 
deck (Volume 1, page 24). As they look at their cards, bring the first key card near the center 
of the deck with a slip cut (Volume 1, page 61) and hold a break above it with your left 
little finger. The other two keys cards are still on top of the deck. Ask the first spectator to 
return his card to the deck as you dribble to the break. The spectator places the first 
selection immediately above the first key card. Drop or dribble the rest of the deck on top 
and square the cards. Repeat this procedure (slip cut, dribble replacement) with the other 
two cards. Incidentally, it makes no difference if your slip cut separates a key card from 
the selection above it. You understand why, don’t you? 


SECOND HANDLING: With the three key cards on top, hold the deck in peek position (Vol- 
ume 1, page 72). Have acard chosen by the peek, riffling slowly so that you will be stopped 
somewhere in the lower portion of the deck, and hold a break above the card peeked at. 
As you turn to the next spectator, place the first key card above the first selection with a 
slip cut. Repeat this procedure with the next two spectators, riffling a bit faster each time, 
to assure that the selections are made at different points in the deck. Catch a temporary 
break and slip cut to it after each peek to place a key card above each selection. 


As you see, any technique that permits you to catch a break above or below a chosen card 
can be employed. The slip cut is then used to place the key card above or below the 
spectator’s selection. 
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The Spin Revelation and Display 


Some of you may dismiss this as a mere detail, but I love such things and therefore attach 
great importance to them. We are dealing here with a moment of dramatic tension, which 
can be introduced just prior to the revelation of a chosen card to give that moment its proper 
emphasis. I am reminded of one of Dai Vernon’s favorite quotations, which he attributed 
to the brilliant Italian artist and scientist Leonardo da Vinci: “Details make perfection, but 
perfection is no detail.” 


With your right hand, hold the card face down at its inner right corner, right thumb above, 
index finger beneath. Raise and lower your hand almost imperceptibly, causing the card 
to flutter slightly up and down. Grasp the card at its outer left corner, left thumb above, 
index finger beneath. 


Move your right hand forward and down as 
you move your left hand inward and up. This 
motion, assisted by pressure on the inner 
end of the card by the right middle finger, 
causes the card to pivot face up along a 
diagonal axis. This turnover can also be 
accomplished by the right hand alone, after 
the shake, by holding the hand still and 
effecting the turnover purely through the 
finger action. 


The card is now held by diagonal pressure 
between the left thumb at the inner left cor- 
ner and the right index finger at the outer 
right corner. Move both hands clockwise 
and slightly apart, imparting a spin to the 
card. This causes it to twirl through the air 
and land face up on the table—leaving your 
hands in applause position. 
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The Vanish of a Card 


As the title implies, this technique causes a card to vanish from the deck. Dai Vernon, who 
originated this idea,’ used adhesive from the flap of an envelope, transferring the adhe- 
sive to the peeked card with the tip of his previously moistened middle finger. I have 
determined that with plastic-coated cards a well moistened area of about three-quarters 
of an inch gives the same result without necessitating any preparation. But if you insist on 
absolute certainty, you can place an open glue stick in your pocket with the stick retracted 


slightly inside its tube, in readiness. 


Have a card chosen by means of the peek 
technique (Volume 1, page 72). As you hold 
the deck open for the card to be seen, con- 
tact its face just below the index with the tip 
of your middle finger, transferring the saliva 
or adhesive. The illustration shows a side 
view from the front. Let the deck snap shut 
and square it, pressing the cards lightly 
together. This causes the peeked card to 
stick to the back of the card in front of it. To 
show the card has vanished, deal the cards 
face up into a pile on the table, or let the 
spectator do the dealing. 





Check Points 


1. The adhesive is applied when attention 
is weak, immediately before closing 
the deck. 


2. The same technique used here to apply 
adhesive can be secretly used to mark 
the face of the card peeked at. Use a 
skin-colored make-up masking stick 
for this, with the stick slightly retracted 
in its open tube in your pocket or un- 
der your vest or in some other easily 
reached location on your person—or 
under the table top. After the specta- 
tor has noted his card, mark it by 
transferring the make-up onto its 
index. This mark will not be visible to 
the uninitiated, precisely because it is 
applied to the index. Knowing exactly 
where you need to look, however, you 
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will instantly recognize the card during 
a single run through the deck. This is 
an outstanding method for locating a 
card, which may be introduced effec- 
tively in many other handlings, and is 
capable of completely baffling even 
connoisseurs when used at the right 
time. As is so often the case, this 
method has its origins in the cheating 
community, where daub (a lightly col- 
ored paste or preparation) is used to 
mark the backs of cards. 


3. You may also let the card peeked at 


riffle off your fingertip and mark the 
face of the next card before you let the 
deck close. In this case, the daub will 
not be on the selection, but on the card 
above it. This then becomes a key card. 
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The Bluff cut 


This technique serves to cut one or more cards from the top to the bottom, or the bottom 
to the top of the deck without disturbing the cyclic order of the cards. The task is gener- 
ally accomplished with a transfer cut (Volume 1, page 94). This method achieves the same 
goal with a single cut, a procedure more natural and acceptable to laymen. The technique 
I use is similar to a bluff pass (a sleight we will discuss in Chapter 30, page 555), which is 
why [have dubbed it the bluff cut.’ In our example, the top card will be transferred to the 
bottom in the course of a single cutting action. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position and obtain a left little-finger 
break under the top card. How you arrive at 
this position will naturally be determined by 
the trick, the important point being that the 
break is taken under cover of a natural han- 
dling. With your left thumb, riffle about half- 
way down the deck at the outer left corner. 
Gaze at the resultant break and maintain 
this position for about two seconds. This 
will visually strengthen the idea that you are 
about to cut the deck at this location. 


Grasp the top card in right-hand end grip 
and simply cut it to the bottom, just as 
though you were cutting the deck normally. 
Two things are important here: First, turn 
your gaze toward the spectators at this 
moment, dividing their attention and par- 
tially misdirecting them. Second, grasp the 
card in covered right-hand end grip, with 
your right middle finger nearly parallel to 
the outer end, which it completely obscures. 
Do not, though, obstruct the spectators’ 
view of the back of the card. You wish to 
maintain an appearance of “open” handling. 
As your right hand grasps the top card, 
release the left thumb’s pressure, letting the 
gap it has opened quietly close. 





If you execute this technique as described, it will be uncritically accepted. Keep in mind 
that the spectator anticipates nothing more than a simple cutting sequence. A common 
mistake is to carry out the cutting action too quickly or too slowly. You should duplicate 
the rhythm of an ordinary cut. 
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Holding Back a Card in the Card Case 


There are tricks in which it is necessary to hold back one or more cards in the card case 
as you remove the deck from it. The following method is the simplest and most certain of 
all and can also be used to insert the top flap of the case beneath a specific number of cards. 


Let’s assume the deck is in its case and the 
top two cards are to be left in the case for 
future use. Hold the deck in your left hand 
as shown in the illustration and open the 
case by flipping up the top flap. The back of 
the deck is turned toward the thumb notch 
of the case. Press your left middle finger and 
thumb against the opposite sides of the case 
at its open end, causing the top few cards to 
buckle outward. It may be necessary to 
press the right middle finger against the 
underside of the case to facilitate this out- 
ward buckle. 


Place the tip of your left index finger on the 
exposed end of the top two cards and pull 
them slightly away from the deck. The re- 
sulting gap will allow your right hand to pull 
the rest of the deck from the case. Of course, 
as you do this, you should no longer be look- 
ing at the case, but at the audience. As soon 
as the deck is removed, set down the case 
with the flap uppermost and facing inward. 
No one will suspect that it isn’t empty. 





As mentioned above, the same principle can also be used to insert the flap beneath one or 
more cards as you seal the deck in the case. In performance the deck should be tipped 
more toward the performer, concealing the true state of affairs from the spectators. 


With most card brands, on the side of the case to which the flap is attached, the case is cut 
about a quarter of an inch along each side of the flap, with an additional crease at the base 
of this slit. This allows the flap to be folded back to facilitate grasping the deck. Take 
advantage of this. 
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The Ti ranger Move 


This outstanding utility technique has its origins at the gaming table, but has served magi- 
cians incredibly well in many situations. Credit goes to Dai Vernon for having developed 
its applications to magic.° 


The Situation: The four Aces lie in a pile on the table, face down and directly in front of 
you, angled slightly to the left. The deck is face down in left-hand dealing position. You 
wish to transfer the bottom card of the deck to the top of the tabled ace pile. 


Grasp the deck in right-hand end grip and 
point to the ace pile with your left hand, fol- 
lowing the gesture with your gaze. As you 
release the deck from your left hand, use 
your left index finger to push the bottom 
card about half an inch to the right, and hold 
the card in place with diagonal pressure 
between the pads of your right thumb and 
little finger. To facilitate this, the left index 
finger can first buckle the card briefly 
(Volume 1, page 212), then exploit the move- 
ment of the card as it returns flat to push it 
to the right. Hold the deck above the table, 
about eight inches to the right of the tabled 
pile. Raise your gaze and look at the spec- 
tators as you grasp the deck at its left side 
with the intent of setting it on the table. 


In doing so, move both hands to the left until 
they are directly above the ace pile. Con- 
tinue to move your left hand to the left with 
the deck, placing it on the table; and simul- 
taneously lower your right hand, which 
secretly retains the sidejogged bottom card, 
directly onto the ace pile. 
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Your right hand should grasp the tabled pile 
once you have lowered the hand and its 
stolen card onto the pile. Thanks to the ori- 
entation of the stolen card and the slightly 
angled position of the ace pile, the added 
card will blend in with the tabled cards. 
Keep your right fingers together in a natu- 
ral manner during the entire procedure. 
With your left hand, place the deck on the 
table about eight inches to the left of the ace 
pile, then bring the hand back to the right to 
help square the pile. 


If the table surface doesn’t have sufficient give to allow you to grasp the pile and lift it eas- 
ily, you can use your right hand to slide the pile off the inner edge of the table and into 
your waiting left hand. 


This technique can also be used to separate more than one card from the deck, using a 
multiple buckle, then transferring all of the separated cards secretly to the tabled pile. 





Check Points 


1. I recommend that you hold the card 
being transferred between the pads of 
your right thumb and little finger, as 
described above. This leaves the card 
more exposed than alternative grips 
might, but it makes the grasping of the 
ace pile much more natural and direct. 


In some cases you can grasp the card 
between the pad of thumb and the 
inner phalanx of the little finger, pro- 
viding greater cover for the card. 


. Although the card is never palmed in 
a literal sense, when the technique is 
properly executed with the correct 
timing, it is nevertheless invisible from 
all angles. If you have spectators on 
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your left, hold the left side of the deck 
tipped upward slightly, so that the pro- 
jecting card is masked by the deck. The 
transfer then will be invisible from the 
left as well, covered by the deck and 
your left hand. 


3. I cannot stress too strongly the useful- 


ness of this technique. Gamblers origi- 
nally used it to transfer extra cards 
from their card hand onto the deck, 
and to add cards from the deck to their 
hand. It has countless applications for 
card conjuring and may often be sub- 
stituted for palming techniques, having 
all the attributes and none of the liabili- 
ties of the latter. 
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The K.M. Move 


The initials K and M stand for Kardyro (Tony) and Marlo (Edward), the creators of this 
useful and multifaceted technique." It can be used to reverse one or more cards secretly 
on the deck or in a packet, to get rid of extra cards at the end of an effect, to replace a 
double lift, to right secretly reversed cards, and much more. 


For this explanation, let’s view the move in the context of an out, in which you wish to 
show that you have brought a selected card to the top of the deck. Assume that you know 
the identities of the top three cards of the deck, but you do not know which is the selec- 
tion. The spectator is asked to name his card. If it happens to be the top card, you have 
accomplished your goal. The K. M. move, however, comes into play if the selection is the 
second card from the top or the third. If it is the second, execute a double turnover to show 
the chosen card apparently on top. (If the third card is the chosen one, do a triple turn- 
over. However, for this description we will assume a double turnover has been done. The 
actions following a triple turnover are virtually identical to those following a double.) You 
will now use the K. M. move to clean up, getting rid of the extra card while tossing the 
spectator’s card onto the table. 


You are holding the deck face down in left- 
hand dealing position, and have just turned 
the top two cards sidewise and face up on 
the deck. In doing this, catch a left little-fin- 
ger break beneath them. Now slip the tips 
of your right index and middle fingers into 
that break and draw both cards to the right, 
pinched between your right thumb, on top, 
and those two fingers, on the back. When 
the left edge of the double card reaches the 
right side of the deck, tip the top of the deck 
to the right, revolving the left hand clock- 
wise at the wrist. 


Keep revolving the deck until your left hand 
is palm down. Under cover of the deck, use 
your right index finger and middle finger to 
push the lower card of the face-up double to 
the left, until its left edge contacts the tips 
of the left middle, ring and little fingers. 
Press the pads of these fingers against the 
back of the double, holding the lower card 
firmly against the deck. Simultaneously, 
with your right thumb, draw the visible face- 
up card to the right. 
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Without pausing, continue to pull the visible 
card to the right, sliding your left thumb 
across its face until the outer left corner of 
the card snaps off it. Simultaneously turn 
your left hand palm up again. The original 
top card, which had been concealed as part 
of the double card, is now face down on top 
of the deck, while your right hand, which 
was holding a double card, now grasps only 
the face-up chosen card. Ideally, this entire 
action takes place during a moment of 
relaxed attention, and leaves the impression 
that you have merely snapped the chosen 
card casually off your left thumb before 
tossing it face up onto the table. 





Check Points 


1. The K. M. move as a substitute for the 
double turnover: Hold the deck face 
down in left-hand dealing position. 
Turn the top card sidewise and face up 
on the deck while forming a left little- 
finger break under the top two cards. 
Let’s assume the face-up card is the 
Ace of Clubs. Execute the K. M. move 
with the back-to-back double cards, 
keeping the left hand palm down to 
avoid exposing the reversed card now 
underneath the deck. Place the Ace of 
Clubs face down under the face-up 
deck and turn your left hand palm up 
again. You now hold the deck face 
down in left-hand dealing position, 
with a double card face up on top. This 
sequence will look somewhat more 
natural if you tip the deck slightly 
toward yourself as you replace the Ace 
of Clubs, keeping the underside of the 
deck out of the spectators’ view. 


. The K. M. move as a setup sequence: 
Let’s assume the four Aces are face 
down on top of the deck, paired by 
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color, and that we need the two cards 
of each same-colored pair to lie face to 
face. The K. M. move can accomplish 
this in two apparently casual actions. 
Draw all four Aces to the right and 
execute the actions of the K. M. move 
to reverse the lowermost card under 
the deck. “Fold” the remaining three 
cards of the packet face down onto the 
top of the deck as you revolve your left 
hand palm up, returning the deck to 
face-down dealing position. Repeat the 
K. M. move, using just the top two cards 
and reversing the second card from the 
top. Return the right hand’s remaining 
card face down onto the deck as your 
left hand turns palm up. The sequence 
of cards from the top of the deck is 
now: face-down Ace, face-up Ace, face- 
down Ace, face-up Ace, the rest of the 
deck. This is an instance where use of 
the covered end grip is recommended. 


. The K. M. move can also be applied to 


the lowest card of a fan being held in 
the right hand. 
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The Vernon Addition 


In this technique of Dai Vernon’s, cards are secretly added to a group of cards openly 
removed from the deck. The handling is so natural it will fail to arouse the suspicions of 
the most eagle-eyed skeptic. This technique, by the way, also serves nicely to switch one 
full packet for another. 


Of the existing variations on this technique, the one described here is, in my opinion, the 
most practical. Let’s assume that you wish to add three indifferent cards to the four Aces. 
This is common to many four-ace tricks, in which three of the Aces are exchanged for three 
indifferent cards. 


Hold the deck face up and outjog the Aces 
as you spread the cards between your hands 
(Volume 1, page 23), so that the Aces project 
outward from the spread for about half their 
length. Continue spreading the cards as if 
checking to assure yourself that no other 
Aces are in the deck. In doing so, with your 
right ring and little fingers, slightly injog the 
fourth card from the left end of the spread. 


Close the spread, bringing the cards back 
into left-hand dealing position, while main- 
taining the injog and leaving the outjogged 
Aces slightly spread, the fourth Ace lying 
parallel with the deck. If the Aces are too 
closely aligned, use your right hand to 
spread them a bit. Now, with your right 
hand, grasp the deck at its inner right corner. 
The right index finger contacts the under- 
side of the injogged card and pushes gently 
upward against it, creating a break above 
the three lowermost cards. Slip your right 
fingers into this break and grasp the rest of 
the deck at the inner right corner. 
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Immediately move your left hand, with the 
three released cards lying on it, forward 
until the outer ends of these cards are 
aligned with the outer ends of the outjogged 
Aces. The stolen cards are taken into a 
position slightly farther back than that used 
in normal dealing grip, so that their outer 
ends do not project beyond the outside of 
the left index finger. Rotate your left handa 
few degrees inward at the wrist, turning the 
back of the hand toward the spectators as 
you prepare to strip the Aces from the deck. 


Without visibly interrupting this action, with 
your left hand, angle the Aces somewhat to 
the right and pull the cards free of the deck. 
As indicated above, the left hand turns 
slightly inward as a natural part of this 
action. This provides optimal masking of the 
steal. The procedure from this point on is 
determined by the requirements of the spe- 
cific trick. For example, you might place the 
left hand’s Ace packet under the deck, turn 
the deck face down and deal the top four 
cards onto the table, exchanging three of the 
Aces for three indifferent cards. 








Check Points 


1. This technique has various applica- 
tions. It can be used to exchange 
packets completely or partially, to 
make cards disappear, to add cards 
secretly, etc. 


. Most descriptions of this technique 
recommend that you obtain a break 
above the cards you wish to add to the 
packet in the action of spreading 
through the deck to outjog the Aces. It 
is very difficult, though, to form a 
break during a hand-to-hand spread 
without the break becoming visible 
from the front, and without breaking 
the rhythm of one’s actions. I have 
witnessed these faults in the handling 
of some of today’s very best card 
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magicians. Using an injogged card, as I 
suggest, avoids this problem. It also 
permits you to delay forming the break. 
Indeed, after squaring the spread back 
into your left hand, you can relax your 
left fingers, letting the deck lie loosely 
on the hand, while your right hand 
adjusts the outjogged cards slightly or 
gestures as you explain what you are 
about to do next. You can then obtain 
the break immediately and impercep- 
tibly under the injogged card as your 
right hand grips the deck at its inner 
right corner. 


3. Instead of employing an injogged card 


to mark off the cards to be stolen, you 
can use a multiple buckle (Volume 1, 
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page 212). This more economic proce- 
dure is especially recommended when 
only one card needs to be stolen. 


. This technique is a wonderful lesson 
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in the principle of naturalness. The 
sleight is embedded in and executed 
during an apparently logical and nec- 
essary procedure. Such consider- 
ations come only from a master like 


Dai Vernon, considerations that give a 
technique both internal and external 
beauty. When you understand these 
thought processes, the specific tech- 
niques become more than mere tools; 
they become an expression of thought 
and attitude—and perhaps astep in the 
direction of becoming an artist. 
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TRICKS WITH ASSORTED TECHNIQUES 
AND REFINEMENTS 


The Invisible Card 


The following routine, which comes from my working repertoire, is based on a trick known 
as “Wow!”, invented by Dick Ferguson.” During many years of performance and refine- 
ment, I’ve evolved numerous details that assure good communication, strong impact and 
memorability, essential ingredients in any professional performance. My presentation was 
inspired by a wonderful routine of George Kaplan’s.” 


Effect 


A spectator removes a card from the deck, shows it to everyone and remembers it. He 
then loses it among four indifferent cards and retains all five. The performer manages to 
find the chosen card and causes it to vanish from the five-card packet and reappear, 
reversed in the deck. 





Construction, Management and Script 


Hand the deck to a spectator, asking that it be shuffled and cut. In taking it back, secretly 
glimpse the top card (Volume 2, page 355). Let’s say it is the Five of Diamonds. Using an 
injog overhand shuffle, transport it to the center of the deck and catch a little-finger break 
above it. 


Force the Five of Diamonds with the riffle force (Volume 1, page 224), Have your specta- 
tor take the top card of the lower packet (your force card). Then set that packet face down 
in front of him while he notes the chosen card and shows it to the others. Although you 
should have this done in most tricks involving a selection, it is particularly important here 
because of the presentational gambit we will use. 


Spread the face-down cards you still hold in your hands, and ask the spectator to remove 
four more cards and add them to his selection. He then shuffles all five cards until even 
he doesn’t know the position of the selection. Meanwhile, you close the spread and hold 
it face down in left-hand dealing position. 


Take the five-card packet from him and flip it face up onto your face-down packet. “I will 
show you each card, one at a time, and as I do this TU attempt to determine which one 
is yours. Try to keep a poker face, so that your expressions don’t give me any clues. And 
from now on, answer each of my questions simply by saying no. Do you understand?” 
No matter what the response, you have ample opportunity for comedy. If you look at the 
spectator as you ask the question and nod your head, he will almost certainly answer, “Yes.” 
You immediately reply, “No, no, from now on you must not answer yes to any of my 
questions. Just say no. Is that clear?” Most spectators at this point will have caught onto 
the gag. If your spectator answers, “Yes,” you have been blessed with the ideal subject, 
and you repeat the gag until you finally get a “No.” As soon as that happens, your immediate 
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reaction is “Okay, then let me explain it again.” This should evoke laughter, to which 
you respond, “All right, if everything's clear, let’s begin.” Take the left hand’s cards in right- 
hand end grip and show the spectator all five cards, using your left thumb to draw them 
one at a time into your left hand. During this display, steal back the spectator’s card under 
the right hand’s packet, using the Biddle technique. As you show each card, ask, “Is this 
your card?” to which he should respond, “No.” At the end of this sequence you will have 
a face-up four-card packet squared in your left hand, and the chosen card is hidden face 
up underneath the face-down packet in your right hand. Casually set the right hand’s cards 
onto the pile on the table. This places the chosen card face up in the center of the face- 
down tabled deck.” 


Turn the left hand’s four cards face down and use a Biddle false count to show them as 
five. You need only steal back the first card counted. “The only thing I know is that your 
card is either the first, the second, the third, the fourth or the fifth card of this packet— 
but I believe it is the third card, right?” Look expectantly at the spectator. If he says “No,” 
which he is still supposed to, look resignedly at the audience as you comment, “Stubborn, 
isn't he!” With your fingertips, pretend to remove an invisible card from the packet, then 
look around as though trying to decide what to do with the card. Finally set it on a pillow 
of air just above the spectator’s head. 


Spread the four cards face down between your hands, letting the absence of the fifth card 
be confirmed (Effect Number One). “Of course, that was easy, since I removed your 
card—which is why it ts no longer here.” Turn the four cards face up on the table to show 
that the Five of Diamonds is missing (Effect Number Two). “As I said, that was easy.” 
Apparently look at the face of the invisible card above the spectator’s head. “Your card 
was the Five of Diamonds.” You name the spectator’s card, which you know (Effect 
Number Three). “That was also easy. I just needed to look at the card. But now comes 
the hard part, and it is not at all easy.” Grasp the invisible Five of Diamonds and move 
as far away from the tabled deck as possible. Make a tossing motion toward the deck to 
indicate that the card flies invisibly through the air and into the deck. “Your card makes 
a dozen revolutions in the air and lands in the center of the deck, face up, so that you 
can see it better.” Using only your right index finger, slowly ribbon spread the deck on 
the table to reveal the face-up Five of Diamonds (Effect Number Four). This handling 
prevents anyone from thinking that you insert the card into the deck at the last moment 
and brings to a conclusion a simple, but very effective card trick. 


Final Notes 


1. In Volume 4 I will teach a variant of the stopped. This handling, in the context 
riffle force called the dribble force (see of “The Invisible Card”, is more natural 
page 547 for a cursory explanation). and more economical of motion. 
When you learn this force, I recom- 2. In the preceding presentation I have 


mend that, for this trick, you use it in given several examples of how you can 
place of the riffle force. You would playfully interact with the negative 
dribble the cards from the deck onto responses of the spectator. Naturally, 
the table, in front of the spectator, until this situation gives the performer broad 
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latitude for many other remarks and 3. Before showing the cards, you should 
gags. But please don’t overdo it. Keep 
things in perspective and don’t over- 
emphasize the humorous possibilities. 


Humor must not overshadow the 
magical effect. Remember, in magic 
the effect should always have priority 
over all other facets of entertainment. 


spread them briefly face up and, if it is 
not already there, bring the spectator's 
card, which you know, to the second, 
third or fourth position, as this facili- 
tates the steal. This repositioning is only 
necessary when the spectator’s card is 
the first or last in the five-card packet. 





The Four Seasons 


This trick is based on a diabolically simple principle and is used to best advantage when 
part of a routine in which the four Aces or some other four of a kind plays the main role. 
The idea belongs to Lynn Searles" and was accomplished originally using a slip cut. In the 
following version I use the bluff cut, which I consider more natural and convincing. 


Effect 


The four Aces are on the table. The magician places three indifferent cards on the first Ace 
and cuts this packet into the deck. This is repeated with the next two Aces. The handling 
is above suspicion, the Aces are in view until the last moment. When the magician finally 
places three cards onto the final Ace, all four Aces are magically reunited. 


Construction, Management and Script 


“The deck of cards was once regarded as a mirror of the times, an almanac with the 
properties of a calendar. The red and black cards display the principle of duality—with 
regard to the calendar, they correspond to night and day. The deck has fifty-two cards, 
just as the year has fifty-two weeks. Each suit has thirteen cards and each year thir- 
teen lunar months. There are only twelve face cards, corresponding to the twelve months 
of the Gregorian calendar. And if all the values are added up, the sum is three-hundred- 
sixty-four; adding one for the Joker brings it to three-hundred-sixty-five, the number 
of days in a year, with a second Joker for leap years. The four Aces represent the four 
suits, which correspond to the four Seasons.” Lay out the Aces in a face-up row from left 
to right on the table. The order should be Heart, Diamond, Club and Spade. Hold the deck 
face down in left-hand dealing position. 


“The Ace of Hearts represents Spring, made up of the three months, March, April and 
May.” Count the top three cards singly and without reversing their order into your right 
hand. The cards may be held fanned and clearly displayed to the audience: “Three indif- 
ferent cards will represent these three months, on top of the first Ace.” Use the three cards 
to flip over the Ace of Hearts sidewise and face down on the table, then let the three cards 
fall on top of it. Place this four-card packet onto the deck, flashing the Ace briefly if you 
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like. “Spring passes...” In squaring the deck, take a left little-finger break beneath the top 
card. Perform a bluff cut, apparently cutting the deck in the center, but actually transfer- 
ring only the top card to the bottom. “..and is soon forgotten.” 


Repeat the above procedures for the next two Aces (Summer and Fall); that is, count off 
three cards from the top, use them to turn their Ace face down on the table, place them 
onto the Ace, then apparently cut the packet into the deck, actually cutting just the top 
card to the bottom. Of course, take care in counting off the cards not to expose the hid- 
den Aces, flashing only the indifferent cards. Finally, only the Ace of Spades is left face up 
on the table. The other three Aces are on top of the deck. 


“And three months for Winter...” Place the top three cards of the deck, without showing 
their faces, face down onto the Ace of Spades. “And Winter passes as well. But something 
beautiful remains...and that is the memory of past seasons!” After a brief pause, use 
the Ace of Spades to flip the cards on top of it face up, showing the four Aces to be reunited. 


Final Note 


Carefully study of the dynamics of the cut is such a natural procedure that it 


gaze and the rhythm of the bluff cut, as can withstand repetition if the action is 
these elements assure the complete not overly emphasized. 
deception of the spectators. The bluff 
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CHAPTER 29 





TECHNIQUES WITH BREAKS, 
STEPS AND INJOGS 





This chapter deals with techniques for marking positions in the deck, allow- 
ing cards at those positions to be subsequently located and subjected to other 
techniques, such as controls. I will limit my discussion to three important 
concepts: the break, the step and the injogged card. While these concepts 
have virtually unlimited application, I have chosen specific examples to 
illustrate principles that will help to provide solutions to other technical prob- 
lems you might encounter. To understand the procedures in this chapter 
properly you will need to be familiar with the various break, step and injog 
handlings discussed in the previous volumes of this course. 
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Techniques with the Break 


The Dribble Break 


This excellent method of obtaining a break above or below a card was shown to me by 
American card-expert John Carney, at the Magic Castle in Hollywood in 1987. While it is 
an idea that may have been discovered by others, to our knowledge it has never been 
described in print. Mr. Carney has given me permission to do so here. It is suitable for all 
applications, but in particular as preparation for a control. It is the cleanest, fastest and 
most reliable such technique I know of, and is notable for its elegance, economy and beauty. 
Examples of practical applications are given in the Check Points. 


Dribble about half the deck from right-hand 
end grip into your palm-up left hand (Vol- 
ume 1, page 24). One context would be to 
have the spectator call stop during the 
dribble, then note the card on the face of the 
right hand’s portion. As the card is being 
shown, your left hand squares its cards. 
Your left fingers rest very lightly along the 
right side of the packet, and are perhaps 
separated from it by a fraction of an inch— 
with the exception of the little finger, which 
presses the cards against the heel of the left 
thumb. This automatically forces the pad of 
your left little finger over the top edge of the 
packet on the right side, near the inner right 
corner. This left-hand grip is necessary to 
form a break successfully with this method. 
The illustration shows only the left hand. 
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Turn the right hand's cards face down again 
and dribble them onto the left hand's packet. 
Thanks to the loose grip of the left fingers 
just described, the dribbled cards fall 
squared onto the left hand’s cards. Only the 
overlapping pad of the left little finger at the 
inner right corner prevents the packets from 
uniting completely. As soon as the last card 
has been released, bring your right hand 
over the deck and square the cards at the 
fingertips. When you lower them back into 
left-hand dealing position, the left little fin- 
ger will be holding a break between the 
halves. The card above the break can now 
be controlled to the top with a procedure 
like the overhand shuffle (Volume 1, Chap- 
ter 2, page 35), or sent to the bottom witha 
control like the pass (Volume 2, page 297). 


Check Points 


1. This technique requires that you move 
your fingers independently. The left 
thumb and first three fingers lie only 
lightly against the deck, or at a slight 
distance from it (the thumb in particu- 
lar), while the left little finger presses 
firmly against the right side. 

2. During the dribble, the motion of the 
cards and their unsquared condition 
mask the break. However, to keep the 
break from becoming apparent at the 


outer right corner, you must square the 
cards immediately after the dribble. 


. An alternative handling for this tech- 
nique is to ask someone to call stop as 
you dribble the cards into your left 
hand. The spectator removes, notes 
and replaces the top card of the left 
hand’s portion. You then dribble the 
rest of the deck onto the chosen card, 
taking a break above it as described. 
An overhand shuffle, a pass or another 
technique can now be used to bring 
the card to the top. 
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4. The handling explained in the previous 
Check Point can be made considerably 
easier by doing this: Dribble the cards 
until the spectator says stop. As the 
card is being noted, form a left little- 
finger break under the top card of the 
left hand’s packet. Have the spectator 
replace the selection on top of this 
packet, after which you can casually 
dribble the right hand’s cards onto it 
and immediately square the deck at the 
fingertips. Without any effort, a left 
little-finger break is maintained. I know 
of no simpler or more certain tech- 
nique. The card can now be controlled 
directly to a position second from the 
bottom and from there dealt with as 
required by the trick. 


. The same principle can be used to 
obtain a break with the heel of the left 
thumb. This will be preferred for some 
applications, and found more direct. 
We will discuss the heel break in more 
detail on page 532. 
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The Crocodile Technique 


This excellent all-purpose technique can serve as the initial stage of a control or to mark 
a location in the deck for a brief interval. Because the opening and closing of the spread 
takes place only at the outer end of the deck, it resembles the action of a crocodile’s jaws. 


A card has been selected from the deck. 
Spread the cards between your hands (Vol- 
ume 1, page 21) for its return. As soon as 
you have spread about half the cards, open 
the spread slightly at the outer end to facili- 
tate the return of the selection. Both little 
fingers extend initially above the inner end 
of the spread, supporting the cards and 
allowing you to hold them tipped up slightly. 
This looks much more natural than holding 
the cards in a perfectly horizontal plane. It 
also allows the cards to be spread more 
broadly, visually magnifying the fairness of 
the return of the card. 


As soon as the card has been replaced in the 
spread, position the pad of the right little fin- 
ger on the face of the card above the open- 
ing, at the inner right corner. Place the left 
thumb on the back of the selection and pull 
it even with the other cards in the spread. 
Close the separation, simultaneously using 
your right little finger to pull the card above 
the selection about three-eighths of an inch 
inward. Close the spread and square the 
cards at your fingertips, taking a right thumb 
break below the injogged card (Volume 1, 
page 32) and transferring the break to the 
left little finger as the deck is lowered to left- 
hand dealing position. 








Check Points 


1. Review the Check Points given in the 
article just cited, as the techniques dis- 
cussed there are equally valid here. 


2. The injog is exaggerated in the illustra- 
tion for clarity. Initially you may injog 
the card as shown, but eventually the 
width of a white border should suffice. 


3. Remember to open the spread only at 
the outer end, like a crocodile’s jaws. 
This gives the visual and—for the 
spectator replacing the card—tactile 
impression that the card is inserted 
anywhere in the deck, rather than just 
where you wish it. 
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Transferring a Break from the Little Finger to the Heel of the Thumb 


It is often useful to hold a break in the deck with some portion of the hand other than the 
pad of the little finger. This may be necessary to provide cover for an exposed angle of 
vision, to maintain the break during a change of grips, or simply to prepare for a subsequent 
technique. Here we'll describe two-handed and one-handed approaches for such a transfer. 





TWO-HANDED METHOD: This is the easiest 
way to transfer a break from the little finger 
to the heel of the thumb. Bring your right 
hand over the deck and assume end-grip 
position. Then riffle the inner end of the 
deck casually off your right thumb. Actually, 
your thumb contacts only those cards above 
the break and bows them upward slightly to 
begin the riffle. Press the heel of your left 
thumb lightly against the left side of the 
lower packet, forcing the skin to overlap the 
upper left edge. This fold of skin is trapped 
automatically between the packets when 
your right thumb riffles off the upper cards. 


The break is visible only from the inner end. 
By exerting downward pressure with your 
left thumb on top of the deck, and upward 
pressure from the heel of your left index fin- 
ger against the bottom, you can prevent the 
packets from separating along the left side 
and outer end. 


In this position, you must guard against two hazards. First, the halves of the deck will tend 
to slide apart, making the break visible along the front end and right side to a keen observer. 
To prevent this, hold the deck in a vise-like peek grip with the left thumb (Volume 1, page 
72) from the very beginning. Second, the inner left corner of the deck must not be allowed 
to curve upward, “ski-jump” style, betraying the presence of a gap. 
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ONE-HANDED METHOD: Press lightly down on 
the lower packet with the left little finger, 
which is holding the break. Bend in the little 
finger at the outer joint, bringing the finger- 
tip in contact with the face of the upper 
packet. This will automatically raise this 
packet if the heel of the left thumb relaxes 
its pressure against the left side. The illustra- 
tion shows this moment. Press the left 
thumb, which was barely raised, down 
against the top of the deck. Regrasp the right 
side of the deck with the left middle, ring 
and little fingers, which barely miove as the 
break closes along the right side. The situa- 
tion now corresponds to that shown in the 
previous illustration. 





Inserting a Card into a Break 


It is often necessary to insert a card into the deck at the exact location being maintained 
by a break. This is easily done by inserting the card into the inner end, but this procedure 
lacks the clarity of inserting the card into the outer end and is less natural. There are only 
a few tried and true methods for inserting a card into a break from the outer end. I believe 
the following is the best of these. It is the creation of my Venezuelan friend, Rafael Benatar. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, maintaining a left little-finger 
break in the approximate center of the deck. 
As your right hand displays the card to be 
inserted, your left hand executes the one- 
handed transfer of the break to the heel of 
the left thumb, described immediately 
above. Bring the right hand’s card to the 
outer left corner of the deck and release the 
left thumb’s pressure on top of the deck by 
moving the thumb to the left side. This 
causes the break to spring open along the 
left side, allowing you to press lightly down 
on the lower packet with your left thumb. It 
is now a simple matter to insert the right 
hand’s card into the break. It should look as 
though the left thumb casually opened the 
deck to facilitate the insertion. 
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The Erdnase Break 


Hold the deck face up in left-hand dealing 
position, maintaining a left little-finger break 
above the lowermost two cards. With your 
right hand, raise the deck to your left finger- 
tips, while using your left little finger to pull 
the break open a bit more. Run the tips of 
the left middle, ring and little fingers forward 
in asquaring action along the left edge of the 
two lowermost cards, expanding the break 
along the entire right side. Press your right 
little finger against the outer right corner, 
forcing its pad into the break. The illustra- 
tion shows a view from below. 





Now run your left hand back again, complet- 
ing the squaring action. The squaring is done 
by the left thumb along the left side and the 
middle, ring and little fingers along the right, 
while the left index finger presses continu- 
ally upward against the bottom of the deck. 
The deck is now taken in right-hand end 
grip. The break is hidden from practically all 
sides. If the break is maintained in the cen- 
ter of the deck, the cards must be squared 
carefully to prevent visible misalignment of 
the packets at the ends. For that reason, the 
pressure of the right little finger must be 
very light, just enough to prevent you from 
losing the break. 


Instead of using the pad of the right little finger to hold the break, you can also try the middle 
phalanx of this finger. This gives the break and your sense of it a slightly different quality, 
and is preferable in certain instances. The late Larry Jennings used this handling of the 
Erdnase Break to great effect. Experiment with both grips to discover which feels more 
comfortable to you. 
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Techniques with the step 


The advantage the step has over the break is that the marked positions in the deck can be 
maintained even when the deck leaves the hands. A step often serves to delay the forma- 
tion of a break, making it invaluable for the discriminating card conjurer. 


Ribbon spread and step 


This useful accessory technique serves as the starting point for many other techniques and 
tricks. I will explain the basic handling, which lends itself to innumerable variations. We 
will refer to it constantly. The fundamental technique and handling for the step is described 
in Volume 1, page 33. 


Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position with a left little-finger break above the Ace of 
Spades in the center of the deck. Bring your right hand over the deck in end-grip position, 
in preparation for ribbon spreading the deck on the table from left to right. Convert the 
break to a step as you move the deck into position for the ribbon spread. 


Immediately prior to the spread, hold the 
deck between your right thumb and middle 
finger as shown in the illustration, with the 
right index finger at the intersection of the 
halves along the left side, to prevent the 
disruption of the step. To clarify this per- 
spective, the illustration shows a small 
misalignment of the halves at the outer left 
corner. In practice, this would be squared by 
the left thumb and middle finger just before 
the hand releases the deck. 


Ribbon spread the deck from left to right on 
the table in a gentle curve. Pressure from the 
right index finger prevents the halves from 
aligning further. If you do this as described, 
the configuration shown in the illustration 
will result. From your vantage, the location 
of the step is fairly easy to spot, but because 
of the optical alignment of the edges of the 
cards, it is virtually invisible from the spec- 
tators’ perspective. In the illustration, the 
step has been greatly exaggerated for clar- 
ity. In practice, only a small portion of the 
back design is visible. 
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A Spectator Holds the Step 


This handling of a step is extremely bold, which will make it particularly satisfying for some. 
Let’s assume you are holding a break somewhere in the deck. Take the deck into right- 


hand end grip, forming a step in the process. 
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Grasp the deck in your left hand, near the 
inner left corner, and hand it to a spectator 
with the request that it be held as shown in 
the illustration, making an appropriate ex- 
planatory gesture with your right hand. Now 
both of your hands can be displayed empty 
or otherwise engaged. After a brief interval 
you reclaim the deck, the step being re- 
tained in the process. This procedure is well 
suited as a prelude to a classic or riffle force 
(Volume 1, pages 217 and 224 respectively). 
The step should be as small as possible—in 
the illustration it is exaggerated for clarity. 


Fan and Step 


This beautiful technique for using a step to delay the formation of a break was created by 
Dai Vernon." I know only a few specialists who employ this technique, perhaps because 
it appears to be quite difficult. Try it once and you will realize that the opposite is the case. 
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Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position with a left little-finger break 
somewhere near center. Bring your right 
hand over the deck in end-grip position, 
forming the step as you raise the deck to the 
left finger tips to make a two-handed fan. 
Generally a step the width of a white border 
will suffice. It has been exaggerated in the 
illustration for clarity. 
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With your right hand, form a two-handed 
fan. Study the configuration of the cards in 
the fan. As in the ribbon-spread-and-step 
technique just described, you will note that 
the location where the halves meet is 
marked by a broader separation at the outer 
corners of the cards. Yet, in the minds of the 
spectators, opening the fan eliminates the 
possibility of a control. 


While you can open the fan as described in 
Volume 1, page 179, it is better for our 
present purposes to start from the position 
shown in the previous illustration (page 
536). The deck is held in right-hand end grip 
and the cards are spread with the right index 
finger, which lies at the left side of the deck 
at the intersection of the halves. 


Close the fan by placing your right little fin- 
ger along the right side of the top card and 
moving your right hand counterclockwise. 
The finger is placed at the intersection of the 
halves, about an inch below the front end, 
so as not to disturb the step. This handling 
mirrors the opening of the fan, making it 
particularly natural. It is also the most effi- 
cient method for delivering the deck back 
into right-hand end-grip position with the 
step intact. 


You are now holding the deck at your finger- 
tips, gripped between the right thumb and 
middle finger at the inner and outer ends 
respectively, and between the left thumb 
and middle finger at the left and right sides, 
about an inch from the outer end. Slight 
squaring motions along these axes serve to 
square the cards further without disturbing 
the step. Place the pad of the left little fin- 
ger onto the step, which is easily felt, and 
pull down to pick up the break. From this 
point you continue as called for in the spe- 
cific trick your are performing. 
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Techniques with the njog 


These techniques make use of a card moved inward to mark one or more locations in the 
deck. As we shall see, it need not be a single injogged card, but can be several angled cards 
or even an entire packet. Like the step, these injog techniques are best suited for intro- 
ducing a delay between marking the locations and the subsequent use of this information. 
One advantage of the injogged card is that its relative position in the deck can change, 
introducing the concept of a mobile marking system. In principle, steps and breaks can 
change their relative positions in the deck, but in practice it is much simpler, cleaner and 
certain to work with an injogged card. 


The LePaul Automatic Jog-control 


In this technique, a card is pushed flush into the center of a two-handed fan, which is then 
closed. Despite this, the card will project from the inner end and can be controlled any 
number of ways. (Please read Roger Klause’s application of this idea to the diagonal palm 
shift on page 770.) This ingenious and extremely convincing method was created by the 
American past master, Paul LePaul!® and can be the starting point for many outstanding 
control sequences. 


Have a card drawn from a two-handed fan, 
noted by aspectator, and reinserted into the 
center of the fan. Because you are applying 
pressure with your left thumb at the pivot 
point of the fan, the card can be inserted for 
only about two-thirds of its length. In the 
worst cases, you can always pull the card 
out again for about half its length, lifting the 
fan to expose its face the audience as you 
remark, “It is, of course, important for 
everyone to know the card.” When the card 
is replaced in the center of the fan, it will be 
in line with the length of your thumb, with 
the cards around it also lying parallel to the 
thumb. Because this handling appears so 
fair and the degree of freedom is so visually 
apparent, you could insert the card into the 
fan yourself without much loss of impact. 
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Using the pads of your right fingers, tap the 
protruding end of the selected card until it 
is apparently lost in the fan. In fact, the 
“plunger principle” is at work, forcing cards 
on either side of the selection to protrude 
slightly, yet unnoticeably at the inner end of 
the fan. At the outer end of the deck, where 
the card was inserted, the cards are flush, 
with no visible protrusion of the selection. 





Close the deck clockwise, with the help of your right index finger at the left edge of the 
fan. You can also close the fan with just your left fingers. Press the tip of your left middle 
finger’s nail against the face of the bottom card. Then apply slight upward pressure with 
the tip of your left index finger on the face of that card, and move the finger in a small 
semicircle clockwise. At the same time, turn your left hand palm up and tilt the deck slightly 
to the right. Doing this causes gravity to aid your index finger in closing the fan, while the 
nail of your middle finger forms a near frictionless axis. 

After closing the fan, square the deck by shaking its outer end gently against your left index 
finger. Once again the plunger principle goes to work, forcing the selection to protrude 
from the inner end for roughly the width of a white border—not much, but clearly visible 
and, more importantly, easily located by touch. 


Check Points 


1. After the spectator’s card has been cards on either side of it have been 


tapped into the deck, it is important 
that it does not protrude from the 
outer end. The outer end of the chosen 
card must blend in visually with the 
outer edge of the fan, leaving at most 


a flattening of the fan curvature due to 
the tapping. 

2. Let’s try to understand what happens: 
If you examine the cards around the 
selection after it has been tapped into 
the fan, you will find that while it is 
even with the outer edge of the fan, the 
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displaced about a quarter of an inch 
inward. In closing the fan, the orienta- 
tion of the ends becomes reversed, so 
that these cards protrude in a bunch 
from the outer end. In squaring the 
cards against the left index finger with 
a gentle outward shake, the projecting 
cards are pushed back into the deck, 
while friction forces the selection 
trapped between them to be pushed 
inward equally, causing it to protrude 
from the inner end. 





The Drop Jog 


Here you will let the right-hand portion of the deck fall on top of the left-hand packet to create 
ajog that can then be converted into a break. This technique appears often in the literature 
of card conjuring, but its execution generally exhibits a marked misunderstanding of the 
proper technique. It is often described as a slanted toss, which only encourages this misun- 
derstanding, as the upper packet is not tossed at an angle. 


Hold half of the deck in each hand. Let’s 
assume you have just displayed the top card 
of the left hand’s packet or have had the 
selection replaced there. Your goal is to 
obtain a break above it after placing the 
right hand’s packet onto the left’s. Hold the 
right hand’s packet directly over the left 
hand’s cards, not displaced behind it, but 
tilted slightly downward at the outer end. 
This positioning is barely perceptible and 
takes place just a fraction of a second before 
you release the right hand’s packet onto the 
left hand’s cards. The inclination is very 
slight and has been exaggerated for clarity 
in the illustration. 





Release the right hand’s packet. Don’t toss 
it; just let it drop. Because of the slight incli- 
nation, the lower edge of the outer end will 
strike the top of the bottom packet first. This 
automatically bevels the lowermost cards of 
the upper packet, so that they project at the 
inner end when the packets meet. Immedi- 
ately shake the outer end of the deck lightly 
against your left index finger, which squares 
the cards, with the exception of one or more 
cards that remain injogged above the selec- 
tion at the inner end. 





The Diagonal Insertion and Fan 


Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position. Replace the selection in the deck, using the 
diagonal insertion followed by an apparent square-up that leaves the card projecting at the 
right side near the inner right corner (Volume 1, page 69). Fan the deck (see “Fan and Step” 
above, page 536). If you close the fan clockwise, the injogged card will project at the outer 
left corner. By pressing down on it with your left thumb, you can easily cut the cards above 
it to the bottom of the deck, bringing the selection to the top. If you close the fan counter- 
clockwise, the angled card will project at the inner right corner, allowing you to take a left 
little-finger break above or below it. 
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Ant Injog Handling 


This handling can be introduced whenever you have one or more cards secretly project- 
ing from the inner end of the deck, such as following the drop jog. 


Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position. 
Somewhere near the center, one card (or a 
block) projects slightly at the inner end of 
the deck. Grasp the cards starting four to six 
above the jogged card (or block) in right- 
hand end grip and dribble them onto the left 
hand’s packet. This, of course, changes 
nothing. In the illustration, particularly note 
the open stance of the left hand. 


Your actions continue without hesitation: As 
soon as you have finished dribbling the right 
hand’s cards onto the left’s, use your right 
hand to grasp the deck by the sides and 
dribble all the cards onto the table or into 
your left hand. Now take the cards into left- 
hand dealing position, with your left index 
finger at the outer end. Although the origi- 
nal jogged card (or block) still projects from 
the inner end, it is difficult to take a break 
beneath it, as the dribbling actions have 
caused other cards to project as well. To 
remedy this, shake the cards with a short 
forward motion against your left index fin- 
ger. This causes all the cards except the 
injogged card (or block) to slide forward. 
With your right hand, grasp the deck by its 
sides and place it on the table, as in the pre- 
lude to a classic force; or square it at the 
fingertips, taking a break as usual, then 
transferring the break to the left little finger. 
Although, in the first phase of this sequence, you dribble only half of the cards, because 
you next dribble all the cards, people falsely conclude and remember the initial dribble as 
involving the full deck as well. This is an excellent example of retroactive conditioning, 
as explained on page 499. 
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Injog and Step After the Cut 


This is my interpretation of a Dai Vernon technique for marking the position at which the 
deck has been cut, either by a spectator or yourself.” It permits you to locate the original 
top or bottom cards of the deck after the cut, or to return them secretly to their previous 
positions with a pass, cut or other techniques. 


The deck lies face down on the table, with 
one end toward yourself. You cut the top 
half of the deck to your left, or let a specta- 
tor do so. With your palm-down right hand, 
grasp the bottom half of the deck by its 
sides, as shown in the illustration. Just be- 
fore you lift it to complete the cut, press 
your right index finger down and forward 
against the top of the packet. This bevels the 
cards forward. As you begin to learn this 
technique, bevel the cards half an inch or 
more; when you later gain confidence with 
the maneuver, a much smaller bevel will 
suffice. The edge of your hand and heel of 
your thumb contact the tabletop to provide 
cover. Nevertheless, the handling is so natu- 
ral, it becomes completely inconspicuous, 
even if the bevel is visible. 


Set the right hand’s cards with a light slap 
onto the former top half of the deck. The 
resulting noise strengthens the impression 
of fairness. The outer ends of the packets 
should be fairly even. The bevel still clearly 
marks the location of the cut, and your right 
hand masks this. The deck can remain on 
the table or be slid off the near edge and into 
left-hand dealing position. In the latter case, 
your right thumb can take a break between 
the halves while you square the deck at the 
fingertips. Then transfer the break to your 
left little finger. 
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General Reflections on Injogged Cards 


If the card barely projects from the deck, it is always easier to take a break under it than 
above it. A break can be taken under a card if the card projects just a fraction of an inch, 
even in an otherwise perfectly squared deck. 


The greatest advantage of the injog over the step is that it is generally less visible, or at 
least more easily disguised by other unsquared cards, whether the deck is in the hand or 
on the table. 


The techniques and handlings described can be advantageously combined to optimize 
deception in certain situations. For example: A spectator selects a card by calling stop as 
you dribble the cards into your left hand. The selection is noted and replaced on top of 
the left hand’s packet. You then dribble the right hand’s cards on top, taking a left little- 
finger break over the selection (see page 529). Form a step at the break and fan the cards 
(page 536). Then close the fan and set the cards on the table. Somewhat later, pick up the 
cards, transforming the step into a break, and spread the cards between your hands, say- 
ing, “Your card is somewhere in the deck.” Close the spread and perform a transfer cut 
(Volume 1, page 95), finishing at the break, to bring the card to the top. Or use a brief over- 
hand shuffle to bring the card to the bottom, dividing the deck at the break and shuffling 
off the remaining cards. 


In Volume 4 you will learn the spread pass. This is a far superior method of getting the 
chosen card secretly to the top. Simply execute the spread pass as you square the spread 
into your left hand. This is an excellent example of Erdnase’s “the resourceful professional 
failing to improve the method changes the moment.” Another outward motivation for 
spreading the deck can be to have a second card selected. This affords even greater mis- 
direction for the spread pass. 

Here is another possible procedure: Have a card selected and replaced, marking its loca- 
tion with the drop jog. Immediately follow by dribbling the cards (the injog handling, page 
541). Place the deck onto the table for a moment, then continue as just described. Even in 
your worst nightmare, no one could suspect that you might be controlling anything. 
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TRICKS WITH THE BREAK, 
STEP AND INJOG 


The Master Grip 


This trick is direct, the effect is clear cut and it takes but a moment. It can, therefore, stand 
alone or form part of a more complex routine. The inspiration for this handling came from 
reading a trick by Canadian card-professional Martin A. Nash." In contrast to the original 
method, my handling uses an angled step, which more fully disguises the secret principle. 


Effect 

Someone peeks at a card in the deck. The magician ribbon spreads the deck on the table 
and turns it face up with a flourish. As the spread turns over, the performer plucks a single 
card from the moving crest of the turnover—the chosen card! 





Construction, Management and Script 


Hand the deck to a spectator for shuffling and cutting. Take it back and have a card in the 
center of the deck selected and noted using the peek technique (Volume 1, page 72). Square 
the deck at your fingertips, maintaining a left little-finger break under the selection. 


Explain, “My fingers are so sensitive, they can even recognize the identity of cards. Please 
name your card clearly.” As you say this, convert the break to a step and ribbon spread 
the deck from left to right in a gentle curve. The configuration of the cards at this point is 
shown in the illustration below. All cards under the break lie parallel to one another, as do 
the cards above the break (see “Ribbon Spread and Step”, page 535). At the location of 
the step, however, the orientation of the cards diverges slightly. This is clearly visible from 
your perspective, but can’t be seen from the opposite side of the table by the spectators. 
Even should someone be viewing from your perspective, it’s highly unlikely that this 
irregularity will be noticed, since it is both slight and unsuspected. When the spectator 
names the selection, move your right fingers over the spread several times, as though 
sensing the cards. 


i 
oy” 
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Now begin to turn over the spread, beginning at the left end, using the ribbon spread turn- 
over (Volume 1, page 183). Guide the turning cards by riding your right index finger along 
their crest, while keeping your other fingers spread. The illustration shows the moment 
just before you reach the step. You can see that the selection is more exposed than the 
other cards, thanks to the step. 





The separation makes it easy to keep the selection in sight and pluck it from the spread, 
using your right middle finger and thumb, as shown in the next illustration. Hold the 
selection above the crest and turn its face toward the audience—a quick and incredibly 
impressive effect! 





The fact that the cards in the spread remain standing, as though frozen at the climax, adds 
to the visual effect. It is, of course, important that the cards are evenly spaced, so that the 
spread doesn’t separate during the turnover. A later correction is always an option, should 
the spread not be as even as desired; but the successful execution of this effect is much 
easier than the description implies. Firm and steady pressure from the right index finger 
against the left side of the deck as you make the spread is critical in maintaining the loca- 
tion of the step until the very end. 
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Final Notes 
2. The successful execution of this trick 


1. Inthe realm of quick tricks, this is one 


of the prettiest I know. It is quite magi- 
cal and surprising for the spectators 
when you simply reach into the spread 


and pluck out the selection. The fro- 
zen, half-turned spread heightens the 
overall impression of skill and mys- 
tery. After the chosen card has been 
displayed, you can complete the turn- 
over of the deck. 


is dependent on a thorough under- 
standing and mastery of the ribbon- 
spread-and-step technique described 
in this chapter. Once the step has been 
formed, constant pressure from the 
right index finger against the intersec- 
tion of the halves on the left side of the 
deck maintains the proper alignment 
of the cards. 





Remember and Forget 


The theme and presentation of this wonderful trick originate with the brilliant nineteenth 
century Austrian conjurer, J. N. Hofzinser. Since it was first published in 1910, many varia- 
tions have been developed, most of which have as their goal the elimination of the trick 
cards he employed. I have based this version on an unpublished solution by my talented 
friend Christoph Borer. I have maintained some of Hofzinser’s original script and added 
something of my own. It could conceivably be performed with Hofzinser’s presentation 
verbatim, as a nostalgic piece. 


Effect 


Two spectators each choose two cards. Each remembers one card and forgets the other. 
The magician finds both remembered cards. When the spectators recall their forgotten 
cards, the remembered selections are magically transformed into the forgotten ones. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Retrieve the shuffled deck from a spectator and dribble the cards face down onto your 
left hand. Ask someone to stop you during this action. This first spectator is now asked to 
choose two cards: either the top two cards of the left hand’s packet, the bottom two cards 
of the right hand’s packet, or one card from each location. The two chosen cards are placed 
face down on the table in front of the spectator. Square the deck and turn to a second 
person, whom you have choose two cards in the same fashion. 


Address both spectators: “Take a good look at one of your cards—and forget it. Forget it 
completely and remember the other one.” This instruction creates an excellent situation 
for comedy. You continue, “Please remember to forget one card and, above all, don't forget 
to remember the other one.” Now ask both spectators to mix their two cards carefully, so 
that even they don’t know which is which. As they do this, dribble about half the deck onto 
your left hand and extend it to the spectator on your left for the replacement of that pair 
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of cards. Dribble the rest of the deck on top, taking a break above the two cards (page 
529). Square the deck at the fingertips while maintaining the break, and again dribble about 
half the cards onto the left hand, stopping at the break. 


Have the spectator on your right replace her cards on the left hand’s packet, directly above 
the first spectator’s pair. Dribble the rest of the cards on top, again taking a break above 
the replaced cards, and square the deck at the fingertips. 


Incidentally, you could ask each spectator to call stop as you dribble the cards for the 
replacement of the pairs, timing the release of the cards for the second return so that you 
reach the break just as the spectator says, “Stop.” This “dribble force” apparently allows 
the spectators to exercise some control over the replacement of their card pairs. In any 
case, secretly bring both card pairs to the top of the deck, either via a transfer cut (Vol- 
ume 1, page 95), overhand shuffle (Volume 1, page 45) or pass (Volume 2, page 297). I 
prefer the dribble pass, a sleight that will be taught in Volume 4, as it fits best in the con- 
text of this handling. “Forgetting is easy, but remembering’s not so, for what is forgotten 
you no longer know.” 


The top two cards are now the pair belonging to the spectator on your right, followed by 
the pair from the spectator on your left. In squaring the deck, glimpse the second card from 
the top and take a break under it. In this case I prefer the top-card riffle glimpse (Volume 
2, page 355). Ask the spectator on your right to name her remembered card clearly. If the 
glimpsed card is named, you know it is second from the top; otherwise it is the top card. 
(Unless one of you has made a mistake, which I shall assume is not the case!) 


Once the card is named, ask, “Is it humanly possible to manipulate a person's thoughts? 
Hardly ever! But sometimes it is, and if I cast the aura of my hand over the deck, it will 
cause your thought, the card you are thinking of, to come to the top.” Pass your right hand 
over the deck and, to reveal the selection, turn either the top card or the top two cards 
sidewise and face up on the deck. This is the first effect. 


Turn the card (or cards) face down and apparently place the selection on the table, actu- 
ally placing the forgotten card there instead. This is no problem if it is the hidden top card 
of the double; but if it is the second card from the top you must deal it instead of the top 
card. This is very easy in this case, even if your technique is only rudimentary, since at this 
point no one is paying attention to the deck—the first revelation is accomplished. Simply 
push over the top two cards in reasonably close alignment (Volume 1, page 211) and pinch 
the outer right corner of the second card between your right thumb and middle finger. 
Immediately use your left thumb to pull the top card back and square with the deck as 
your right hand deals the second card onto the table. (For more information on the sec- 
ond deal, see Volume 4.) 

The first spectator’s forgotten card is now on the table in front of its “forgetter”; the 
remembered card is on top of the deck. Use a slip cut from dealing position (Volume 1, 
page 61) to lose this card in the center of the deck. 

Repeat the above sequence with the second spectator, producing the thought-of card on 
top of the deck, then placing the forgotten card on the table, in front of its owner, in place 
of the remembered card. 

The spectators think that the trick must be over, since you have found both thought-of 
cards. But you continue, “If you think it impossible to find a thought-of card, then think 
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how difficult it must be to recapture a forgotten thought. But that is exactly what I would 
have had to do, had you remembered the other card, rather than this one. Which card 
would you have thought of, had you not forgotten it?” This is addressed to both specta- 
tors, who normally now name their cards (see Final Note 1, if they really do forget), which 
is very funny, since they were supposed to forget them! You react accordingly. “How can 
you be so sure. You forgot them!” Pause amoment to let the audience appreciate the humor 
of the situation. 


“But since you've suddenly remembered what you once forgot,” indicate the deck, which 
is assumed to contain the forgotten cards, “what you once remembered...” indicating the 
tabled cards “ . . has become what was forgotten!” Slowly turn the tabled cards up to reveal 
the forgotten selections. This brings to a close a most effective and charming routine. 


Final Notes 


1. Should a spectator seemingly forget lowing instructions, he will generally 
the other card when asked to name it, “remember” the card. 
give him credit for the effort. Generally 2. If you would like to try Hofzinser's origi- 


the card is not really forgotten; the nal presentation, which I heartily 
spectator is merely playing along with recommend, I would suggest you study 
the jest in conformance with the come- his second version, which begins on 
dic situation you have developed. page 93 of J. N. Hofzinser’s Card Con- 
Once you’ve complimented him on fol- juring by Ottokar Fischer.! 
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Perhaps you are thinking, Why do I need different controls, when one good 
one should do? If you only perform card tricks occasionally, perhaps, in prin- 
ciple, you might be right. But doesn’t every trick have a unique structure, a 
sequence of actions that more often than not is unlike those of any other 
trick? In accordance with the principles of consistency and naturalness 
(Volume 2, pages 426 and 449 respectively), every technique should be inte- 
grated harmoniously into the surrounding actions. It makes a difference if 
more than one card is chosen and whether a card is chosen from a ribbon 
spread or a fan, from a hand-to-hand spread or a hand-to-hand dribble. Each 
of these handlings creates a distinct impression, which is why I shall now 
spend time describing various controls. As with the variant techniques for 
the pass and palm, each is ideal within a specific context as a solution for a 
specific problem. 


The techniques described in this chapter are allied closely to those taught in 
the previous chapter. There we discussed how to mark a location in the deck 
in preparation for the controls described here. 
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The Convincing Control 


This technique—a refinement of the spread cull (Volume 1, page 187)—is used to control 
a card to the bottom or to some other desired location.” It is best suited for a somewhat 
larger group, seated or standing around your table, for reasons that will be clear in a 
moment. To place the following explanation into a specific context, let’s assume that a card 
has been chosen and signed on its face by a spectator. Since you will have the card returned 
to the deck while you hold it spread in your hands, logic and consistency dictate that the 
card be chosen from the deck while it is similarly held (see the theory of the degree of 
freedom in Volume 2, page 436). 


Ask the spectator to return the chosen card 
to the deck. To facilitate this, spread the 
deck between your hands, separating the 
cards near the center. The bottom card of 
the right hand’s portion of the spread is held 
at its right side by the tips of the right hand's 
first three fingers. The illustration shows a 
view of this from the front and below, a view 
not permitted the audience. The spectator 
places the selection on top of the spread 
cards in your left hand, which you have ex- 
tended outward for the purpose. 





Casually ask another spectator, “You saw 
the card, too, didn’t you?” Long experience 
has shown that laypersons rarely show 
others their selections unless specifically 
instructed to do so. This gives you a pretext 
to display the replaced selection again. You 
can further motivate the action by saying to 
the first spectator, “And please don't forget 
that you signed the card.” Simultaneously 
lower your right hand to the level of your left 
hand and pick up the selection under the 
right hand’s spread, roughly aligned with the 
lowermost card. This is easily done, since 
the tips of your right fingers act as a stop at 
the right edge of the card. 
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The two cards need not be perfectly aligned. 
What is important is that the pick up of the 
selection under the right hand’s spread pro- 
ceed smoothly, and that the two spread 
portions of the deck be in contact only for 
the amount of time ordinarily required to 
pick up a card. Raise your right hand to the 
level of your face to display the selection, 
keeping your left hand at waist height. The 
illustration shows a view from the front. 


In order to display the signature, raise your 
left hand to the level of the right and use 
your left index finger to point to the face of 
the selection. Take care to keep your right 
hand perfectly still, raising only the left until 
both hands are at chin level. The illustration 
shows the exact situation from the specta- 
tors’ perspective. You should now have the 
outer phalanx of your left ring finger against 
the lower edge of the right hand’s cards. This 
is a critical point, as it will prevent the card 
you are to control from becoming exposed 
at the outer end. 


Several things now take place simulta- 
neously: Lower both hands to waist height, 
placing your left thumb onto the back of the 
card immediately above (and aligned with) 
the selection. The illustration again shows 
a view from the front. 


This lowering of the hands and cards should 
be regarded as an in-transit action (Volume 
2, page 457). Although it takes place at a 
quicker pace than the main action, it must 
never be rushed, or it may subconsciously 
arouse suspicion of sleight-of-hand. 
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Here is an enlarged view of the situation just 
described. You can see the left thumb on the 
back of the card just above the displayed 
selection. Your left little finger supports the 
inner end of the left hand’s packet, keeping 
itin check. Carefully note the position of the 
outer phalanx of the left ring finger at the 
inner end of the right hand’s spread. 


As soon as their downward motion has 
ended and the hands have come to rest— 
the faces of the cards being no longer visible 
to the spectators—use your right middle 
and ring fingers to pull the selection about 
three-quarters of an inch to the right and 
under the spread. The illustration shows an 
exposed view from beneath. 


Simultaneously, with your left thumb above 
and middle finger below, pull the indifferent 
card just above the selection somewhat to 
the left and outjog it from the spread for 
about half its length. The downward move- 
ment, which ends just as the secret actions 
are completed, must proceed smoothly and 
calmly. If executed too quickly, the specta- 
tors will assume you did “something” you 
hope to hide with a rapid motion. 
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At the same instant that the visible card is 
outjogged and the selection is stolen under 
the spread, press your right hand down on 
its portion of the spread. The resulting pres- 
sure causes the stolen selection to separate 
from the face of the spread along the left 
side for about three-eighths of an inch. Con- 
tinue the action by using your left thumb to 
push the left hand’s cards to the right, so that 
they enter the gap between the selection 
and the right hand’s spread. 


If you were now to push the cards together, 
the selection would slide onto the bottom of 
the deck. But delay this procedure just a few 
seconds more by allowing the spread deck 
with the outjogged card to rest for a moment 
on both hands, apparently uncontrolled. 
Note how extending the thumbs gives an 
impression of openness and fairness. This 
brief pause makes this control even more 
convincing. Now slowly push the cards 
together and hold the deck in left-hand 
dealing position. The signed selection is on 
the bottom! 


Check Points 


1. This technique is a complex interplay 


of precisely codrdinated motor skills, 
which must first be understood ana- 
lytically, then smoothly integrated. 
That is the real and creative demand of 
this control. All problem areas have 
been identified in the above descrip- 
tion and addressed in both the text and 
illustrations. Rather than belabor the 
difficulties, I advise that you go over 
the explanation carefully several times 
with the cards in hand. 





2. The selection can also be brought to 
other parts of the deck. For example, 
by buckling the bottom card of the left 
hand’s portion as you push the cards 
together, the selection can be slipped 
second from the bottom. 


3. Once the card is under the spread it can 
also be palmed directly by the right or 
left hand (see “The Convincing Control 
Palm”, page 771). 
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The Bluf PASS 


Although the title of this technique contains the word pass, it does not actually involve a 
pass. The term reflects its historical antecedents, as this was one of the first methods 
developed to replace a true pass. Developing substitutes for the pass became a popular 
crusade among card magicians in the 1930s, when after centuries of usage this sleight fell 
suddenly into disfavor. Several decades later, its utility was reëstablished. 


The bluff pass was invented by a British magician, Frederick Montague.”! The handling 
described here is patterned after one developed by American professional Tommy Tucker,” 
to which I have added refinements by Paul LePaul, Fred Kaps and myself to make the 
procedure appear more justified and natural. 


Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position. 
Ask aspectator seated on your extreme left 
to call stop as you riffle your left thumb 
down the outer left corner of the deck. Sepa- 
rate the deck at the point you are stopped 
at and lift away the upper portion to permit 
the spectator to take and note the top card 
of the lower packet. As he does this, replace 
the upper packet on the lower. “Please 
replace your card in the deck.” As you say 
this, again riffle your left thumb down the 
outer left corner of the deck, stopping near 
center and opening a gap in the deck there 
with your thumb. Maintain this position for 
a few seconds to allow the image to regis- 
ter in the minds of the spectators. By looking 
at the deck yourself, you force them to look 
at it as well. They will recognize this position 
as the one just seen as the card was selected. 


Divide the deck by grasping its upper half 
with your right hand, taking it in covered 
end-grip as you extend your left hand with 
its half toward the spectator, requesting that 
the selection be replaced there. Hold your 
right hand motionless, moving only the left 
hand forward. The illustration shows what 
is meant by “covered end-grip”: Your right 
middle, ring and little fingers obscure the 
outer end of the right hand’s packet. That 
plays no part now, but conditions the audi- 
ence to the naturalness of this position for 
that time when it is used for covert pur- 
poses. The illustration also shows the 
relative positions of the hands to each other. 
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The spectator now attempts to replace the 
selection, but just before the card can touch 
the left hand’s packet, pull back the packet 
and place it under that in your right hand. 
Then take the entire deck into left-hand 
dealing position, to free your right hand for 
the following gesture: “Oh, yes, show the 
card to everyone in the room—except me!” 
In saying this, move your right hand from 
left to right. The illustration shows a dia- 
gram of the how you turn. Your body, includ- 
ing your left hand with the deck, follows the 
motion of the right hand. As soon as your 
right hand has reached the extreme right, 
take a left little-finger break under the top 
card of the deck. The motion of the left 
thumb, which pushes over the top card for 
this purpose, should be coGrdinated with 
the motion of the right hand’s gesture, begin- 
ning when the right hand is at Position A and 
stopping when it reaches Position B. 


Turn back to the spectator holding the card. 
Once again, riffle your left thumb down the 
outer left corner of the deck and hold that 
position for a few seconds as you look at the 
deck. Raise your gaze to look at the specta- 
tor as you bring your right hand over the 
deck and grasp the top card alone in a cov- 
ered end-grip. 


Release your left thumb’s pressure, letting 
the gap in the deck close as soon as your 
right fingers mask the outer end of the deck. 
Keep your right hand motionless as you 
extend your left hand forward for the spec- 
tator to replace the selection onto the lower 
packet (which is now actually the entire 
deck, less the top card). This simple han- 
dling contains several important details that 
will be discussed in the Check Points. Simu- 
late as precisely as possible the exact 
actions used previously. The conditioning 
created from seeing this sequence done 
twice before makes it appear natural and 
provides optimal cover for the bogus action. 
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The thickness of the left hand’s cards must 
be masked from the front to preserve the 
impression that you hold only half the deck. 
This is easily achieved through the forward 
motion of the left hand: By holding the cards 
loosely in dealing position, the deck will 
automatically bevel forward and to the right. 
This beveling hides the thickness of the 
deck from practically all sides. The illusion 
of perspective created may remind you of 
the way in which builders of stage-illusions 
camouflage the thickness of false bottoms 
in their boxes, making them appear thinner 
than they really are. The illustration shows 
the position of the deck from the perfor- 
mer’s vantage. As you can see, the left 
thumb and its heel block the view of the 
deck from the left. 


This illustration shows the spectators’ view 
of the same situation. As you can see, it is 
practically impossible to tell whether you 
have fifty cards or twenty. It is such details 
that render this technique so deceptive. 
Once the card is returned, you must bring 
both hands together and square the deck. 
Again, this simple procedure embodies sev- 
eral important handling details. Your body 
still faces the spectator on your extreme left. 
Don’t move your right hand. Pull back your 
left hand and bring it beneath the single card 
in your right hand. This is more natural and 
deceptive than placing the single card onto 
the left hand’s cards. 


At the same time that the deck and the single 
card meet, turn slowly but smoothly right- 
ward, from Position A to Position B, and 
look at the spectator on your extreme right. 
If done correctly, you will feel your weight 
shift from your left leg to your right leg. 
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Simultaneous with this half turn to the right, 
with your right hand lift half the deck and 
hold it about two inches above the half still 
in your left hand, which assumes an open 
posture, conveying fairness. Hold this posi- 
tion for a few seconds as you remark, “You 
replaced your card somewhere in the cen- 
ter of the deck.” To the spectators it looks as 
if this is the location where the selection was 
replaced—another example of a deception 
within a context. Now let the right hand’s 
cards fall onto those in the left hand and 
square the deck at your fingertips. Turn to 
face the audience. The selection is second 
from the top. 


Check Points 


1. Make sure the manner in which the 
card is selected visually duplicates the 
manner in which it will be returned. 
Always keep in mind the conditioning 
of your audience to accept your ac- 
tions, as this is a major factor in mak- 
ing this technique deceptive. 


2. The request to have the card displayed 
again is completely justified, because 
if laymen aren't explicitly instructed to 
do so, they will rarely show their selec- 
tions to all the spectators. In fact, it is 
likely they will not show them to any- 
one, or at best to a few adjacent per- 
sons. Of course, you monitor this, so 
that you can react accordingly. If the 
card should be displayed to everyone, 
you can still indicate the most distant 
spectator, saying, “Please make sure 
that the lady [or gentleman] over 
there can see it as well.” 
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3. The spectator choosing the card should 
be seated on your extreme left. The 
handling described then automatically 
avoids otherwise exposed angles on 
that side. This eliminates the need for 
the standard cover, in which the right 
hand holds its card in arather cramped 
and unnatural position against the left 
forearm. In the above handling, your 
right hand can be held as if you were 
actually grasping a portion of the deck, 
just as you pretend to do. 


. The bluff pass is one of the best meth- 
ods for placing a card at a specific 
position in the deck. For example, if 
you need the spectator’s card to be sev- 
enth from the top, execute a bluff pass 
by picking up the top six cards, rather 
than one. At this point, you will prob- 
ably think of numerous other applica- 
tions yourself. 
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A Direct Overhand Shuffle Control 


In this technique, you begin an overhand shuffle, the spectator replaces the selection onto 
the shuffled off packet and you continue the shuffle. At the conclusion of the mix, the 
selection is on top of the deck. This method is well suited as a control of multiple cards, 
and has as its basis the lift shuffle (Volume 2, page 257). 


Start an overhand shuffle in which no more 
than a third of the deck is shuffled off in 
about four strokes. Extend your left hand 
and its shuffled-off packet toward the spec- 
tator for the replacement of the selection. 
When the selected card has been placed on 
top of the left hand’s packet, slide the back 
of your right little finger from back to front 
along the right side of the shuffled-off 
packet to square it. Look at your hands and 
the cards as you do this. 





Continue the shuffle, apparently shuffling 
the right hand’s cards onto the selection. 
Actually, you execute a lift shuffle during the 
first action of resuming the shuffle, picking 
up all the left hand’s cards behind those 
remaining in the right hand. The slight mis- 
direction this requires is afforded simply by 
shifting your gaze from the deck to the spec- 
tators. You must not hesitate in beginning 
the shuffle, nor pause as you steal the cards, 
as this would spoil the naturalness. Shuffle 
off to the break, then throw the stolen block 
on top, bringing the selection to the top. 
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Check Points 


1. Using your right little finger to square 


the shuffled-off cards should facilitate 
the smooth continuation of the shuffle. 


. To control more cards: Have the first 
card replaced and controlled as de- 
scribed above. Begin a second over- 
hand shuffle by throwing a few cards 
from the top as a block into your left 
hand. Pick up this block with the lift 
shuffle behind the rest of the right 
hand's cards and perform three or four 
more strokes. Halt the shuffle, letting 
the stolen block fall onto the shuffled- 
off cards in your left hand. The top 
card of the left hand’s packet is now 
the first selection. Extend your left 
hand for the replacement of the sec- 
ond card and control it, along with the 
first one, to the top as described 
above. If three selections have been 


made, you can execute the lift shuffle 
action as you resume shuffling after 
the return of the second card. Shuffle 
off three or four more small blocks, 
then load the stolen block onto the left 
hand’s stock and have the third selec- 
tion placed on top of these cards. 
Square the edge of the left hand’s 
packet, continue with another lift 
shuffle, shuffle off to the break and 
throw the balance on top. This delivers 
all three selections, in three-two-one 
order, to the top of the deck. And if you 
shuffle off no more than a third of the 
deck before having the first card 
returned, as instructed above, you can 
have two cards or three all returned in 
the course of a single shuffle, using the 
mechanics just described for control- 
ling two cards. 





The Logical Control 


This method of control, which is actually a psychological strategy that can be used with 
various techniques, was shown to me by the American card-expert, Daryl. It is an outstand- 
ing method for controlling a card to a specific location in the deck. I particularly like the 
fact that you control the card while explaining to the spectator why you could not be doing 
so. Since all the techniques employed have already been depicted in the course, there are 
no illustrations are required. 


Ask someone to select a card as your spread the deck between your hands. After the card 
has been noted, have it returned, using the crocodile technique (page 531) and obtaining 
a left little-finger break above the selection. Notice here that you have employed methods 
of selection and replacement that mirror each other (degrees of freedom). “Some people 
claim that I count the cards as I spread them. That would let me know the location of 
your selection.” Spread a few cards to illustrate this, then square the deck again. 


Give the spectators a few seconds to absorb this train of thought, then continue, “But if I 
cut the cards a few times, that changes the position of the card—and I could no longer 
know where it is.” As you say this, use a double cut (Volume 1, page 95) to bring the 
selection to the top. 
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“Once someone claimed that I could count exactly how many cards I cut off. Then I could 
calculate the new location of the card. So I'd better go ahead and shuffle.” Overhand shuffle 
first, then riffle shuffle, keeping the card on top. I recommend that you glimpse the card 
during the shuffle, in case one of the spectators asks to shuffle as well. 


A VARIATION: Have a card chosen, noted and replaced. Use the crocodile technique to take 
a left little-finger break above it. Then explain, “Let me show you the difference between 
coincidence and magic. If I turned any card over and it happened to be yours, that would 
be a coincidence, right?” Spread the cards between your hands as you say this, until you 
come to the break. Then turn the card just above the break face up. Ask the spectator, “Js 
this your card?” With luck, the answer will be “No.” Continue, “Had it been, that would 
have been a coincidence. But I'll find your card by magic.” Turn the face-up card face 
down, using the “Whoops!” control (Volume 1, page 68) to bring the selection to the top. 


The Spread Crimp 


This is an extremely clever method of using a crimp to mark a card in a spread. Once 
marked, it can positioned anywhere in the deck. This offers the advantage of allowing the 
spectator to shuffle the cards immediately after the selection has been replaced. 


Spread the cards face down between your 
hands. Ask someone to choose a card by 
touching the back of one. As soon as this has 
been done, with your right hand, pull all the 
cards above the selection to the right, expos- 
ing more of the back of the chosen card. As 
you do this, use your right ring finger to bend 
down the inner right corner of the selection. 





You can now outjog the selection for half its length and lift the spread to a vertical posi- 
tion, permitting the spectators can see its face. (Take care to cover the crimped corner 
with your right fingers.) Lower the cards to a horizontal position and clearly, carefully 
square the deck at the fingertips. The card with the crimped corner can then be controlled 
any number of ways. 

TWO VARIATIONS: As soon as the corner of the selection has been crimped, outjog the card 
and set the spread deck on the table. The spectator now notes the selection by lifting only 
the outer end of the card, without removing it from the spread. He then pushes the card 
completely into the spread, squares the cards and finally shuffles the deck. What could be 
more fair? 


You can also exercise the advantage of a key card by crimping the card directly above the 
selection. Cutting the crimped key to the bottom delivers the chosen card to the top, with 
no crimp in it to be removed. 
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Check Points 


1. The card should be crimped quickly 3. Instead of crimping the card, you could 
and without the slightest perceptible 
motion of your finger. 


2. You can shuffle the deck immediately 
before and after the selection. This 
completes the cycle and seems ex- 
tremely fair, compensating for the fact 
that you must hold the cards during 
the selection. 


mark it with a fingernail scratch along 
the side. With the nail of your right 
middle finger, scratch along a short 
length of the right side of the card— 
this leaves a visible trace, particularly 
in older decks. You could also nick the 
side of the card with your fingernail, 
leaving a perceptible mark—if you 
know where to look. 





The Bridge Control 


The bridge is a related concept to the crimp and has enormous advantages, as you are about 
to learn. With the type of bridge used here, the marked location is visible only from behind; 
that is, from your perspective alone. It is invisible on all other sides. 
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Aspectator shuffles the deck and returns it 
to you. Dribble the cards into your left hand 
until a spectator calls stop. Stop at that point 
and show the audience the bottom card of 
the right hand’s packet, raising it to face 
level as you turn your head away. This two- 
fold misdirection—showing the card and 
turning your head away—allows you to 
place a concave bend in the inner end of the 
left hand’s cards. This brief but firm action 
takes barely a second. The finger positions 
may be seen in the illustration. Pay particu- 
lar attention to the thumb, which presses 
down on the packet. 


As soon as the card has been noted, dribble 
the right hand’s cards onto those in the left 
hand. Square the deck. The illustration 
shows an exaggerated view of the bridge 
from behind. You can either cut to the gap 
yourself, or leave this to a spectator, who 
will often cut to the bridge and complete the 
control for you (see Check Point 2). 
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Check Points 


1. To facilitate bending the cards at the 


proper moment, you can prebend the 
entire deck mildly in that direction. 
This is done before the cards are 
dribbled for the selection to be made, 


preferably during a squaring action. 


deck on the table. The spectator will 
subconsciously square the cards first, 
automatically placing his fingers on the 
ends of the deck. The placement of 
your hand further inhibits a change in 
grip, making it most likely the deck— 


which you have placed lengthwise for 
the spectator—will be cut by the ends. 
This excellent subtlety was shared with 
me by my magic friend from Italy, 
Aurelio Paviato. 


2. To force the spectator to cut at the ends 
rather than the sides, push the top few 
cards slightly over the end of the deck 
and simultaneously place your right 
hand near its right side as you set the 





Refinements and Final Thoughts 


SECURITY: It’s always possible for you to lose control of a card. This could happen due to a 
technical error on your part, or because you drop some cards, or because a spectator grabs 
them, or because your instructions aren’t carried out properly. Regardless, you can pro- 
tect yourself in these rare occurrences by taking the earliest opportunity to glimpse the 
card or mark it with a crimp. You can then be certain of finding the card when it is needed. 


THE SPECTATOR SHUFFLES: Wouldn't it be nice if the spectator could shuffle after you have 
controlled the card, without sacrificing the control? An idea from the American profes- 
sional, Lu Brent makes this possible: Let’s assume that you've controlled the card to the 
top. Execute two riffle shuffles, keeping the card in place. Then push the deck in front of 
the spectator and ask that he shuffle the cards as well, indicating by gesture a riffle shuffle. 
The gesture and your two previous shuffles should lead the spectator to execute a riffle 
shuffle, but if he or she is clearly preparing for an overhand shuffle, interrupt by saying, 
“No, no. Use a riffle shuffle to mix the cards better—that will make it particularly dif- 
ficult for me.” In a riffle shuffle, there are only two possibilities: Either the top card stays 
on top or it will be shuffled underneath a few cards which you can count by eye! You can 
even allow the shuffle to be repeated, particularly if the card stayed on top, since it is very 
likely that the spectator will shuffle the same way. For safety, you should glimpse the card 
before handing out the deck for shuffling.” To get rid of any extra cards placed by the 
shuffle, you could use a block transfer in connection with a riffle shuffle or a triumph 
shuffle. Both of these techniques are described in Chapter 33 (pages 648 and 642 respec- 
tively). Of course, you could reach the same goal with a transfer cut (Volume 1, page 94), 
abluff cut (page 514) or an injog shuffle (Volume 1, page 44), depending on circumstances 
and context. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Always keep in mind that the spectator expects a control, in the broadest 
sense, whenever you have a card selected and returned to the deck. It is somehow clear 
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to each spectator that a chosen card, after having been shuffled into the deck, must reap- 
pear later for there to be an effect. So it is always advisable to introduce a delay between 
the return of the card and the control procedure. Controls with a key card, crimp or bridge 
are simple ways of achieving this, as are handlings with the break, step and injog, described 
in the previous chapter. With few exceptions (like the pass [Volume 2, page 297] and the 
side steal [page 759]), I would advise you to give the deck a brief false shuffle after a con- 
trol, to throw off those spectators who suspect that something must have happened, even 
if they have no concrete evidence. 


A LOST CARD: Have you ever thought about what you will do if you lose a chosen card or, 
even worse, if someone grabs the deck, looks at a card, mixes the deck and sets it in front 
of you with the challenge, “Now find my card.” You will find two good solutions to these 
problems on pages 463 and 468 (Volume 2). Here is an additional strategy, a favorite of 
mine, which employs a well-known trick, but in a different context. The trick is Dai Vernon's 
“Emotional Reaction” Briefly, I use it as follows: 


Ask the person proposing the challenge to shuffle the cards, if he hasn’t already. Take the 
deck from him as you explain that you can find his card thanks to the emotional bond he 
has with it. To test this, ask him to spread the cards with their faces toward himself, until 
he reaches his card. He is to separate the deck with his card on the face of the rear por- 
tion and, to create the emotional bond, he must hold that portion with his card to his 
heart—for seven seconds. While you explain this you demonstrate. As you bring the cards 
to your heart, glimpse the index of the top card of the packet. This is now your key card. 


Assemble the deck with your key card on top and hand the deck to the spectator. While 
he holds the packet with his card to his chest, ask him to hand the balance of the deck to 
someone else to shuffle. After seven seconds have elapsed, ask the second spectator to 
cut off about half of his cards. Then, sotto voce, suggest that the first spectator cut his 
packet, burying his card, “to make things more difficult.” Unknown to him, he has just 
placed his selection over your key card. Have him place his cut packet between the two 
portions of the second spectator’s packet. Then take the deck and give it a shuffle that does 
not separate the selection and key card (see Volume 1, page 144). All this would appear to 
make the location of his card completely impossible, which is what you desire. You now 
ribbon spread the deck face up and pass one hand over the spread as you hold the 
spectator’s left wrist (that is, the hand nearest his heart). Making the location as dramatic 
as possible, finally stop on his card (that to the left of your key) and push it from the spread. 


I strongly advise that you read the original description of Dai Vernon's trick, as it contains 
some wonderful details of handling and psychology. 
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MORE TRICKS USING CARD CONTROLS 
A Sur Bet 


In the broadest sense, this is a “sucker” effect in the style of such classics as “The Partagas 
‘Sell’”*6 and “The Dunbury Delusion”?’. While I developed this handling independently, 
Larry Jennings devised an effect using a similar method.” 


Efffect 


A card freely chosen by a spectator is shuffled into the deck. The performer proceeds to 
find the wrong card. He then, in a humorous yet mysterious manner, transforms it into the 
correct one. 





Preparation 


In the left front pocket of your trousers—or the side pocket of your jacket, if you are wear- 
ing one—place some currency in a bill clip. In a pinch, you could also do this with one or 
more loose bills. 


Construction, Management and Script 


A spectator shuffles the deck and returns it to you. Have a card chosen and control it to 
the bottom, using the convincing control (page 551). You could also dribble the cards for 
the selection to be made, and use the one-card middle pass (Volume 1, page 77) to con- 
trol it; or show the card at the face of the right hand’s packet, then take a break under it 
and control it to the bottom with the post-peek overhand shuffle control (Volume 1, page 
74). Take care that as many spectators as possible—ideally all of them—see the card. It 
is essential in sucker effects of this sort that the entire audience sees the selection; other- 
wise the psychological ploy is forfeit. Square the deck and place it face down on the table. 
If you have room, you can ribbon spread the cards, implying, without saying so, that you 
exert no control over the selection. 


Pick up the cards and hold the deck in left-hand dealing position. “Most magicians would 
now reach into the deck and find your card—but I'll do something different—because 
Ihave a sense of the dramatic.” With these words you begin to spread the cards face down 
between your hands, outjogging ten for about half their length as you count them aloud. 
These cards should be from the center of the deck, so that it will seem plausible when you 
claim that you are looking for the selection. You continue, “Instead, I will determine what 
cards you did not choose. It’s easier—and it takes longer.” 


Ten cards should now project from the deck, which you once again hold squared in left- 
hand dealing position. “Your card is one of these ten. I will eliminate the other— 
forty-two.” Apparently concentrate here, as if making the difficult mental calculation of 
subtracting ten from fifty-two. You might even reach in your pocket and take out a calcu- 
lator. In either case, the spectators will giggle or laugh. Look directly at them and smile 
too. During this moment of relaxation, execute the Vernon addition (page 520) to add the 
selection to the bottom of the outjogged cards as your left hand strips them out. 
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Simultaneously use your right hand to set the rest of the deck on the table. “I don’t think 
your card is one of these.” 


Overhand shuffle the eleven (but apparently ten) cards several times, keeping the selec- 
tion on the bottom. If you prefer, shuffle the selection to the top, then back to the bottom. 
Finally, shuffle two cards to the bottom, positioning the selection third from the face. Turn 
the cards face up and hold them squared in left-hand dealing position. 


Take the cards into right-hand end grip, using your left index finger to buckle the bottom 
one, so that you can take a right thumb break above it. You will now use the Biddle steal 
(page 507) to display five cards, adding one to them and stealing the selection as you count 
them. With your left thumb, pull the first card from the face of the packet into your left 
hand, letting it fall into dealing position. When you pull the second card onto the first, the 
first card automatically goes under the right hand’s packet. As you pull off the second card, 
steal the card under the break onto the first card, placing it between the first and second 
cards displayed. There are now three cards in your left hand, although there are presumed 
to be two. As you pull off the first card, look at your hands, but raise your gaze to the 
audience as you pull off the second, stealing the lower card. Your words emphasize the 
number of cards. “The first card —no, that’s not it. You would never choose a black card.” 
Lift your gaze, pull off the second card, then look at it in your left hand. “Tt certainly wasn’t 
this second card.” Continue, drawing off the third card, the selection, and take a left little- 
finger break between it and the other three cards in the left hand. “The third card, the Two 
of Diamonds, is also not your card. You’re just not the right type for it.” Look at the 
spectators and smile as you draw off the fourth card, simultaneously using the Biddle tech- 
nique to steal the selection under the right hand’s cards. Draw off the fifth card, explaining 
that neither it nor the fourth card could be the spectator’s selection. 


To prevent anyone from telling me that they saw their card, I like to use a line that I later 
repeat, making it a sort of running gag: “Don’t say anything. I know what I’m doing. It’s not 
my first time.” Use this or anything similar that fits your personality. 


Move your left thumb under its packet and flip the cards face down, spreading them out- 
ward so the spectators can see there are indeed five and everything looks as it should. Place 
these cards onto the tabled deck. “We can eliminate these five cards, since yours isn’t 
one of them.” 


Take the rest of the cards, still face up, into left-hand dealing position. Spread them into a 
face-up, five-card fan, keeping the selection and the indifferent card above it squared as 
one underneath. “Only five more cards to consider.” 


Flip the double card sidewise and face 
down onto your left hand, as shown in the 
illustration. Continue the action without 
hesitation, flipping the next two cards from 
the rear of the fan one at a time face down 
onto the face-down packet in your left hand. 
Stare for a moment at the two face-up cards 
that remain in your right hand; then discard 
them face down on the tabled deck, saying, 
“Neither of these two is your card either.” 
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Apparently only three cards remain, but in 
fact you have four, which you display as fol- 
lows: Flip the packet sidewise and face up 
in the left hand, keeping the cards squared. 
With your left index finger, immediately 
buckle the bottom two cards and pinch the 
top two cards as one, taking them between 
your right thumb and index finger. 


Pull the double card to the right as your left 
thumb separates the lower two cards to 
form a three-card spread. In a continuation 
of this motion, pull the double card to the 
right and off the spread, then count the 
other two cards singly onto it, commenting 
on the identities of the cards as you do so. 
Place the packet again into left-hand dealing 
position and push the upper two cards sin- 
gly and face up into your right hand, 
discarding them on the tabled deck as you 
eliminate them from consideration. 





We now come to the most difficult phase of the routine, in which you must secretly steal 
the indifferent card, apparently transforming it into the selection. Above all, you must take 
care to handle the double card as naturally and casually as possible. 


The double card is face up in left-hand dealing position. Remain in this position only fora 
moment, as it is an unnatural way to hold a single card. For that reason, immediately use 
your left thumb to lift the double card to your fingertips. Then, with your right hand, grasp 
its right side as you snap the double card off the left thumb. 


“Yes, now I’m certain. The King of Clubs is 
the card you chose.” Naturally, you use the 
name of the visible card. Before the specta- 
tors can react, continue, “You needn't say 
anything. It’s not as if ’'m doing this trick 
Sor the first time! In fact, l'm so sure that 
I'll bet thirty dollars that this is your card.” 
Name the amount of money you've put in 
your left pocket. Flip the double card side- 
wise and face down in your left hand, free- 
ing your right hand to reach into the right 
pocket of your trousers or jacket, ostensibly 
to remove the money. First look at the 
audience confidently; then—once your 
right hand has been in your pocket for a few 
seconds—look at your pocket; and finally 
look quizzically at the audience. “Hang on. 
Can you lend me thirty dollars?” 
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During the misdirection afforded by this 
mildly comic scene, remove your right hand 
from the pocket as you buckle the bottom 
card of the double with your left index fin- 
ger, taking the card into gambler’s cop; that 
is, holding it mainly by its outer end between 
the outer phalanx of the middle finger at the 
right corner and the base of the thumb at the 
left corner. (For a fuller description of this 
palm, see page 707.) With your right hand, 
grasp the top card of the pair at its right side 
as your left hand turns inward about forty- 
five degrees to conceal the palmed card and 
reaches into your left pocket. 





Leave the card behind as you bring out the bills, shifting your gaze from the audience to the 
currency. Study carefully the motivation for the switch as well as the dynamics of the gaze. 
Both are critical for the success of this deception.” Because the card steal is imbedded in 
an in-transit sequence, it is invisible even when performed surrounded. 


Now you need only ask the spectators to name the card, as though in confirmation of your 
remarks. As soon as the card is named, respond, “Thank goodness it worked this time!” 
Turn the card over and wait a few seconds for everyone to realize that you are holding the 
correct card after all. 


Ambitious 1-2-3-4 


This extraordinarily intelligent and charming effect was devised by the creative Roy Walton 
of Glasgow, Scotland.® The method is also Mr. Walton’s, to which I’ve added a few refine- 
ments in handling. The effect can stand alone as a quick trick or form part of a more extended 
routine. It is characterized by an amazing technical simplicity and represents a remark- 
able synthesis of ideas from Al Baker and Dai Vernon. 


Effect 


The Ace, Two, Three and Four of Spades are displayed and placed on top of the deck. One 
card after the other shows its ambition by coming to the top, despite having been placed 
under the next card below. Finally one of the cards, freely chosen by a spectator, is trans- 
formed into a card previously selected. 


Construction, Management and Script 


No preparation is necessary and the cards can be shuffled by a spectator. Have one selected, 
noted and returned to the deck. Using one of the techniques in this chapter, control the 
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card to the bottom of the deck. You might also consider using the key card principle, per- 
haps placing the Ace of Spades—or any other Ace for that matter—on top of the deck. 
Employing a key-card method (Volume 1, Chapter 10), have the selection replaced onto 
the Ace and apparently lost in the deck. Use one of the usual strategies (ribbon spread, 
dribble, etc.) to underscore the fact that the selection is lost. 


Assuming you have used the Ace of Spades as a key card, spread the deck with the faces 
toward yourself and cut the Ace to the face. The selection will be the card behind it. Openly 
bring the Two, Three and Four of the corresponding suit (Spades, in our example) to the 
face of the deck, keeping the selection hidden behind the Ace. As you locate and arrange 
the cards, don’t worry about their order; but once you have brought them all to the face, 
place them in descending sequence, with the Four on the face. 


With the deck now face up, count the top five cards as four, taking them into the right hand 
without changing their order and using a double push-over (Volume 1, page 211) on the 
last two cards. Tip the face of the deck slightly toward yourself as you do this, if your push- 
over technique is not yet precise. If you misdirect attention with your gaze and words, and 
execute this with a brisk rhythm, as is appropriate for such an in-transit action, there will 
be sufficient cover. 


Use your left thumb to flip the rest of the deck face down into left-hand dealing position. 
Then, with the aid of your left hand, reposition the right hand’s packet in right-hand end 
grip. This can take place during a squaring and display action. 


Pull the Four of Spades from the face of the right hand’s packet, and use the packet to flip 
it sidewise and face down onto the deck. Repeat this with the Three of Spades, then the 
Two. Finally flip the double card—apparently just the Ace of Spades—face down onto 
the deck. It should now be clear to the audience that the Ace through Four of Spades are 
on top of the deck in ascending order. 


Ask the spectators to specify one of these four cards. It can be any number from one to 
four inclusive, as the principle remains the same. Let’s say the Three is named. Take the 
top card, apparently the Ace, and insert it under the card directly below it. Show that the 
Ace has returned to the top by flipping it sidewise and face up on the deck. Then place it 
face up on the table. Repeat this procedure with the Two and lay the Two on the inner left 
corner of the tabled Ace. 


Set the third card, apparently the one speci- 
fied by the spectators, face down on the two 
face-up tabled cards. “Here's the card you 
specified. I'll set it aside for the moment 
and we'll come back to it in a few seconds.” 
Finally, slip the card now on top of the deck, 
apparently the Four, under the next card. 
Then show that the Four also has returned 
to the top. Place it face up on the table to 
complete the diagonal row of four cards. 





I like to do a double turnover, displaying the Four just before I apparently insert it under 
the next card. You could do this for each of the cards, but I don’t recommend it. Once as a 
confirmation suffices for the spectators to deceive themselves on the others. 
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The handling just described is used when the third card is specified, but it makes no dif- 
ference which of the four cards is named. Simply set the card at that position face down 
on the table and carry out the “ambitious sequence” with the remaining three cards, which 
you then table face up. 


Review the fact that the card freely specified by the spectators was set aside, face down 
on the table. Ask for the name of the original selected card. “If you thought these other 
three cards were ambitious, wait till you see this one. It's so ambitious, it has changed 
into yours! That's what I call an over-achiever!” 


Final Notes 


counted five cards as four off the deck 


1. Its advantageous, although not abso- 


lutely necessary, for the spectator’s 
selection to contrast clearly with the 
four ambitious cards. If you happen to 
notice during the control of the selec- 


tion that it is, for example, the Five of 
Spades, use the Ace through Four of 
Hearts as the ambitious cards. 


2. In Chapter 32 we will learn a technique 


that permits us to refine the above han- 
dling somewhat. When you have 
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and into your right hand, you can set 
the deck face down on the table and 
use Ascanio’s open display (page 599) 
to convince the spectators that you 
hold only four cards in the proper 
sequence. Cleanly square the cards and 
place them face down on the tabled 
deck. This sequence replaces the flip- 
over display of the four cards. Ask 
someone to name one of the cards, and 
continue as previously explained. 
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CHAPTER 31 





THE DOUBLE LIFT, PART 3 





In each of the previous volumes of this course I have devoted a chapter to 
the double lift and double turnover. In this new chapter we will further 
explore these invaluable techniques, presenting more refined and, admit- 
tedly, more difficult handlings for displaying two cards as one. The space 
allotted to these sleights should indicate their importance to card magic. 
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The Push-over Double 


This technique makes possible a double without a get-ready. After Dai Vernon published 
his method in Stars of Magic*", dozens of variations were created. Almost all the methods 
used a suspiciously precise, almost frozen grip on the deck—not unlike certain false- 
dealing techniques. The following technique is my synthesis of ideas by Frederick Low, 
Ron Bauer, Martin A. Nash, Edward Marlo, Roy Walton and Dai Vernon. It requires no 
change in grip and can be executed at any time with an unsquared deck. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position. The cards can even be held in 
open dealing position and needn’t be 
squared. With your left thumb, push the top 
two cards to the right, using the double 
push-over technique (Volume 1, page 211). 
The pads and tips of your left middle and 
ring fingers sense and regulate the passage 
of the right edges over the right side of the 
deck. It is acceptable if the left edges of the 
pair are slightly misaligned. With your right 
hand, grasp the pushed-over double card 
near its outer right corner, using your right 
index finger to correct any misalignment at 
the outer end. 


Pull the double card farther to the right, 
keeping its left edge in contact with the top 
of the deck. Before you turn it over, the 
double card should be held at an angle of 
about forty degrees to the top of the deck. 
As its left edge slides along the top, use your 
right middle and ring fingers to complete the 
alignment of the cards. Flip the cards side- 
wise and face up onto the deck, immediately 
squaring the now face-up double card with 
your left hand. Repeat this procedure to turn 
the double card face down. 





Alternatively, you can flip the double card face up, so that it projects slightly over the outer 
end of the deck. Immediately square it with your index finger, taking a left little-finger break 
under it (Volume 2, page 332). Now, with your left thumb, push the double card to the 
right—a simple procedure thanks to the break, as you need only press your thumb against 
the left edge of the double. 
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Check Points 


1. Be sure to review the description of the 


single, double and multiple push-over 
in Volume 1 (page 211) if this phase 
gives you trouble. Once you have mas- 
tered this technique, the rest is child’s 
play. With a bit of practice you will 
have no trouble pushing both cards off 
in almost perfect alignment. An almost 
identical push-over technique is used 
in false dealing. 


. Youmay ask, Isn’tit risky to push over 
the cards in misalignment? Answer: 
Since they are in constant motion as 
you push them over and are squared 
immediately after the turn over, it is 
practically impossible to discern that 
two cards are turned rather than one. 
In addition, the open, relaxed stance of 
this handling tends to obfuscate any 
slight misalignment in the perception 
of your spectators. 


. Important additional cover is provided 
by the direction of your gaze. All rel- 
evant details may be found in Check 
Point 2 on page 334 of Volume 2. 


. As mentioned, I recommend that you 
take a break under the double card 
after turning it face up. While it is pos- 
sible to turn the double card face 
down using the same push-over tech- 
nique without a break, it is riskier, as 
the index of the concealed card can 
flash if the cards are slightly mis- 
aligned, requiring you to work with 
greater precision. Whether you decide 
to work with or without a break is not 
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important. What is important is that 
you achieve uniformity in your han- 
dling, making sure that both turnovers 
look identical to the spectators. 


. Immediately prior to the turnover, the 


cards are squared by your right index 
finger at the outer end and your right 
middle and ring fingers at the right side. 
Pull the lower card of the double gen- 
tly to the right for a fraction of an inch, 
until it is stopped by the back of the 
curled outer phalanx of your ring fin- 
ger. This sidewise squaring action is 
aided by your right index finger at the 
outer end of the double card. Further- 
more, the angled state of the double 
card with respect to the deck allows 
gravity to do its part, so that when your 
right thumb relaxes pressure on the top 
card of the double during the turnover, 
that card will slide a short distance 
down the bottom card, until its left 
edge contacts the top of the deck. Thus 
the cards are squared almost automati- 
cally along their sides during the 
turnover, and need only be squared 
with the deck at the ends, which you 
can do, if you like, with your left index 
finger as you take a left little-finger 
break beneath the double. 


6. If the cards are not perfectly aligned 


before and during the turnover, don’t 
worry. The motion of the cards pre- 
vents slight misalignments from being 
seen. This margin for error is one of the 
great advantages of this method. 
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A Double Lift from the Center 


Doubles lifts from the center open up possibilities undreamed of, particularly in combi- 
nation with a corner-shortened card (a type of key card that is prepared by clipping a sliver 
from two of its diagonally opposite corners, allowing one to locate it instantly in the pack 
by riffling a thumb down the corner of the deck). Of the many published methods,” I have 
chosen to describe the following representative, which is Larry Jennings’s handling.” I 
believe it to be the most practical for general purposes. Like a flourish, it has a playful char- 
acter; but performed smoothly and confidently, it is elegant rather than ostentatious. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing 
position. With your left thumb, riffle down the 
outer left corner of the deck, stopping near 
the center. Insert the outer phalanx of your 
right index finger into the break and allow the 
top card of the lower packet to spring off your 
left thumb. This is done openly, since your 
intent is presumably to remove a single card 
from the center of the deck. 





Place your right middle finger against the 
outer left corner of the released card, 
momentarily blocking the spectators’ view 
of the break. At that instant, secretly release 
the next card from your left thumb, doing 
this silently. 
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With your right hand, pivot the double card 
clockwise out of the deck, using the outer 
phalanx of your left ring finger as a pivot 
post. With your right middle finger, press 
lightly upward against the outer right corner 
of the double card, keeping the cards per- 
fectly aligned. Thanks to the pressure points 
of the deck and the right middle finger, the 
cards can’t separate, a problem often expe- 
rienced in similar methods. 


As soon as the double card is at roughly a 
right angle to the deck, turn your left hand 
palm down to bring the face of the double 
card into view. Once again, light pressure 
from the right middle finger at the outer end 
of the double prevents separation. 


Now, with your right fingers, grasp the 
double card at its outer right corner, thumb 
on its face, index and middle fingers on its 
back. These three digits are now holding the 
squared pair in pinch-grip, as in the Elmsley 
count (Volume 2, page 311. Also see page 
331). As soon as the card is secured, pull 
away the deck in your left hand and turn that 
hand palm up, returning the deck to face- 
down left-hand dealing position. You can 
now turn the card sidewise and face down 
onto the deck, or use one of the replacement 
methods described later in this chapter. 
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Check Points 


1. If you have a spectator stop you dur- 
ing the initial thumb riffle, the double 
card can serve as the spectator’s selec- 
tion. After you have shown the card, 
you may use the optical replacement, 
taught on page 579, to return it to the 


top of the deck; then the top card can 
be inserted into the center of the deck. 
You have just had a card chosen, noted 
and apparently returned to the center 
of the deck, when in fact it has been 
controlled to the top. Pretty efficient, 
don’t you think? 





2. As always, controlling the direction of 


your gaze heightens the deception. 
Look at the deck as you riffle through 
it and allow the single card to spring off 
your thumb. Now raise your gaze to the 
audience by making a pertinent re- 
mark, such as “This card in the center 
is your personal lucky card.” As you 
say this, secretly release the second 
card from your thumb. Return your 
gaze to the deck as you pivot out the 
card, display it and finally turn it face 
down on the deck. 


small Packet Double Lift 


This technique deals with a special circumstance, but one frequently encountered. It is 
often necessary to turn the top two cards of a four-card packet face up and face down 
again, as though they were a single card. This method requires no get ready and repre- 
sents the most natural handling imaginable for such a situation. It is the creation of the 
reclusive and remarkably prolific innovator, Karl Fulves.™ 


Hold a four-card packet face down in left- 
hand dealing position. Place your left thumb 
at the left side of the packet and push the 
top three cards to the right as squarely 
as possible, slight misalignments being 
allowed (see the push-off count, Volume 2, 
page 319). The tip of your left middle finger 
will sense the passage of the three cards 
over the right edge of the bottom card. The 
pad of this finger should be on the index of 
the lowermost card of the three-card block. 
The bottom card of the packet is held back 
primarily by friction against the inner pha- 
lanx of your left index finger. With your right 
thumb, index and middle fingers, grasp the 
block of three at its right side in pinch-grip. 
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The lowermost card of the three-card block 
is held back by friction from contact with 
the tip of your left middle finger while with 
your left thumb you continue to push the top 
two cards to the right. These two cards stay 
aligned thanks to the right hand’s pinch-grip. 


Consider the forces at work: Your left thumb 
pushes the card to the right and your right 
hand continues this movement, which acts 
at the same time as an opposing pressure 
point for your left middle finger which 
presses gently upward against the card sec- 
ond from the bottom to retard it. The tip of 
your left index finger remains at the outer 
end of the packet the entire time, helping to 
keep everything in alignment. 

With your right hand, pull the double card 
farther to the right, keeping the left side of 
the double in constant contact with the back 
of the lower cards. Simultaneously square 
the two bottom cards. Flip the double card 
sidewise and face up. Immediately square 
the four-card packet with your left fingers. 
No break need be held. Once the double 
card has been displayed, use the same tech- 
nique to turn it face down again. 


Check Points 


1. Properly performed, it looks as if your 
left thumb simply pushes the top card 
over, so that your right hand can flip 
it face up onto the deck. Working with 
small packets demands a light touch, 


as exemplified by this method. You 
could achieve the same goal with a 
double buckle (Volume 1, page 212), 
but the resultant stiff handling, which 
might seem elegant with a full deck, 
would feel clumsy with so delicate an 
object as a four-card packet. 
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2. In the beginning you may have some 
misalignment in pushing off the double 
card. This will hardly be noticed, as the 
cards are constantly in motion. Still, 
strive in your practice for precision. 

3. By bringing your left ring finger into 
play, you can extend this technique to 
hold back the third card from the bot- 
tom of a five-card packet, while using 
your left thumb to push over the top 
two cards as a double, and turning 
them over as described above. 
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The Optical Replacement 


This technique was shown to me by my Parisian colleague, Daniel Rhod. It is a method 
for secretly discarding the bottom card of a double on top of the deck in the course of a 
display. It is easy to execute and may be performed surrounded, making it very practical. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position. Execute a double turnover of the 
top two cards, leaving the double card face up on the deck while catching a left little-fin- 
ger break beneath it. It would be best here to use the double turnover from Volume 2, page 
331. Turn the double card face down again, leaving it outjogged about an inch beyond the 
outer end of the deck. 


Turn your wrist, rotating your left hand palm 
down and bringing the index and a portion rr 
of the face of the double card into view 
again. As soon as the spectators have seen 
the card, place your left index finger at the 


outer end of the double card to push it flush 
with the deck. 


Two things happen simultaneously: First, 
you turn your left hand palm up again. Sec- 
ond, your left index finger pushes the double 
card flush with the deck. An instant before 
your left hand finishes turning over, and just 
before the double card moves precisely 
square with the deck, place the pad of your 
right middle finger on the back of the top 
card of the double and pull it off the inner 
end of the deck. Viewed from above, the 
motion of the card appears to continue with- 
out interruption, when in fact the bottom 
card of the double has been secretly left on 
top of the deck. 


The right hand’s card can now be placed onto the table or inserted into the center of the 
deck at the inner end (for example, in an ambitious-card routine). The replacement and 
withdrawal of the double card must proceed smoothly to give the impression that the card 
never comes to rest on the deck. 
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The Turnover Replacement 


This method for discarding the bottom card of a double on top of the deck was shown to 
me many years ago by my brilliant friend and mentor, Juan Tamariz, who developed it in 
1968.* Years later I learned from my Scottish colleague Gordon Bruce that he had devel- 
oped a very similar method. And to make matters a bit more complicated, it has come to 
light that Fred Braue, in the late 1950s, also developed the same general idea.* The exquisite 
qualities of this sleight mirror those of its several inventors. 


Begin, as in the previous method, by execut- 
ing a double turnover of the top two cards 
of the face-down deck, turning the double 
card face up and taking a left little-finger 
break beneath it. With your right fingers, 
enter the break from the inner end and slide 
them up the right side of the two cards until 
the outer phalanx of your right index finger 
reaches the outer right corner of the double. 
Your right thumb is also at this corner, but 
on the face of the double. Your intention is 
to turn the double card face down again. 


With your right hand, pull the double card 
to the right, keeping its left side in constant 
contact with the top of the deck. When the 
left side of the double reaches the right side 
of the deck, begin to turn the double side- 
wise and face down onto the deck. When 
the double card is at an angle of about ninety 
degrees with the deck, use your right index, 
middle and ring fingers to push the top card 
of the double forward about an inch. Hold 
back the bottom card of the double with 
your right thumb. The illustration shows an 
exposed view from the left. 
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Flip both cards onto the deck. The bottom 
card of the pair falls square onto the deck 
while the top card projects about an inch. It 
looks as if the displayed card has simply 
been turned back over and left outjogged on 
the deck. I need hardly emphasize that you 
must cover the exposed left-side view. By 
pointing the outer end of the deck toward 
the right ear of the spectator on your ex- 
treme left you will protect this critical view 
from exposure. 





Check Points 


1. This technique is more deceptive than 
any written description might lead you 
to believe. It is a wonderful tool, which 
can often, though not always, be em- 
ployed. Think about what the specta- 
tor should see and you'll best be able 
to imagine its effect. 


. Of course, the bottom card of the 
double must not fall short of the inner 
end of the deck. However, perfect pre- 
cision isn’t necessary. If the bottom 
card should project slightly beyond 
the inner end, no one will notice it. 
This situation can be immediately and 
imperceptibly corrected by using your 
left index finger to nudge the deck 
back slightly, shifting it square under 
the misaligned card. This also makes 
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the top card project a bit more. Sucha 
correction is actually desirable and 
can't be seen, since the index finger is 
hidden by the projecting card. 


. The right hand’s grip on the double 


card, just before the replacement, may 
seem somewhat unnatural. I have 
described Juan Tamariz’s handling. He 
holds the cards in this manner to ren- 
der the move as angle-proof as pos- 
sible. You may prefer to hold the double 
card by its right side at the inner end, 
rather than at the outer end—if that is 
how you would normally handle a 
double turnover. Experiment with both 
approaches, then choose the one that 
works best for you. 
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The Vernon Replacement 


The goal of this ingenious method by Dai Vernon is once again to discard the bottom card 
of the double secretly without leaving the spectators with a sense of connection between 
the double card and the deck.” 


The double card is face up on the face-down 
deck, which rests in left-hand dealing posi- 
tion. A left little-finger break is held under 
the double. With your right hand, grasp the 
double card as shown in the illustration. The 
finger positions and the resulting pressure 
points are critical for success. 





Slide your right thumbtip along the right side 
of the double card, lightly contacting the 
underside of pair, until the thumb ap- 
proaches the outer end of the deck. At the 
same time slide the outside of the outer pha- 
lanx of your right ring finger to the right 
along the outer end of the double card. Your 
right index and middle fingers will follow 
the natural tendency of the closing hand, 
and gather in the vicinity of the outer right 
corner, on top of the double card, which has 
begun to pivot to the right on the lower heel 
of your left thumb. 
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Rotate the double card face down, pivoting 
it around the outer phalanges of your right 
thumb and index finger on their pads by 
applying downward pressure with your 
right middle and ring fingers. The outside of 
the outer phalanx of your ring finger stays 
in constant contact with the outer end of the 
double, keeping the cards in alignment. In 
addition to the fingers and thumb rotating 
the double card end over end, turn your 
right hand palm up at the wrist to bring the 
double fully face down. Act as if you intend 
to place the card on the table, under the card 
case or on a spectator’s palm. 





However, now you apparently notice that something needs to be corrected. For example, 
you might need to adjust the position of the spectator’s hand, to prevent the card from 
falling off it later. To make this correction, you replace the double card onto the deck in 
an in-transit action, thereby freeing your right hand to adjust the spectator's hand. The 
replacement proceeds as follows: 


Turn the double card, bringing its face into 
view, as if you were just checking to make 
sure it’s still there. Then turn the double face 
down again, so that it is more or less paral- 
lel to the top of the deck, and place it there. 
Insetting it down, with your right thumb pull 
the top card of the double to the right, allow- 
ing the lower card to fall square onto the 
deck. Your left thumb holds the angled top 
card in place. The illustration shows this 
situation just prior to its conclusion. 





As soon as the card has been set onto the deck, use your right hand to carry out the moti- 
vating action, then bring it back to the deck to pick up the card. In this way the bottom 
card of the double has been elegantly discarded. 
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Check Points 


1. The essence of this replacement is the 
impression it leaves that the card is 
never placed square on the deck. 
Therefore it seems the card remains 
constantly separated from the deck 
and a switch appears impossible. It is 
important that you have a good grasp 


of the theory and practice of in-transit 
actions (Volume 2, page 357). 


. The replacement benefits from an 
accelerating tempo, motivated by the 
fact that it is merely a necessary, sec- 
ondary, in-transit action; an action that 
must be completed to expedite the 


3. Angling and placing down the lower 


card is a result of finishing the action of 
turning the double card face down. 
This rotation, as already mentioned, is 
a combination of turning the hand at 
the wrist and pivoting the card around 
the outer phalanges of your index fin- 
ger and thumb. 


4. Vernon’s handling was often as follows: 


He would display the double card in his 
right hand as described, then set it onto 
the deck or packet. Using only his left 
hand, he would then immediately toss 
the single, offset card face down onto 


primary action. the table. 





A Double Lift Finesse 


Your left little finger holds a break under the top two cards in readiness for a double turn- 
over. With your left thumb, push the top card about half an inch to the right, and with your 
right middle finger give it a sharp fillip. This visually and audibly underscores the singu- 
larity of the card. 


With your left thumb, pull the card leftward 
and square with the deck, just before you 
turn the double card sidewise onto the deck, 
using one of the techniques discussed. 





You could also form the break while pushing over the top card to be flicked, using a double 
push-over. 
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MORE TRICKS WITH THE 
DOUBLE LIFT AND TURNOVER 


The Palindrome Cards 
Effect 


The Ace, Two, Three, Four and Five of Hearts are displayed in that order, but then sud- 
denly and inexplicably are found to be in the reverse order. This is repeated two more times, 
each time under more strict and impressive conditions. The fundamental plot of a five- 
card row magically reversing its order is believed to be the invention of Noel Stanton.* 





Construction, Management and Script 


Prologue: As you know, our language is sometimes curious. There are, for example, 
words and even entire phrases that read the same both forward and backward. These 
delightful oddities are called palindromes. For instance, consider names like Otto, Anna 
or Bob. One well-known palindromic sentence is ‘A man, a plan, a canal—Panama.’ 
Or Adam's first words to Eve: ‘Madam, I’m Adam,’ to which she replied, ‘Eve,’ thus cre- 
ating one of the shortest palindromes. Numbers can also be palindromes; for example, 
1221. I have discovered that certain sequences of cards also possess this property.” 


Spread the deck between your hands with 
the faces toward you, and place the Ace, 
Two, Three, Four and Five of Hearts face up 
on the table. Set the balance of the deck 
aside, as you will not need it for the rest of 
the routine. 





Pick up the five cards and arrange them in order, with the Five at the face of the face-up 
packet: “The cards are in the sequence Ace, Two, Three, Four and Five. This card sequence 
is a palindrome. It can be read from either end. Let me show you what I mean. The Ace 
is on top and the Five on the bottom.” Square the cards into a packet and turn them clearly 
and neatly face down. “It is important that there are five and only five cards—no more 
and no less.” As you say this, briefly spread the face-down cards between your hands and 
use the spread cull (Volume 1, page 187) to bring the middle card, the Three of Hearts, 
secretly to the bottom. This sleight works particularly well with a small packet. Continue, 
“And don’t forget, the Ace is on top and the Five on the bottom.” Turn the Ace sidewise 
and face up onto the packet, then face down again, letting the outer left corner of the card 
snap off your left thumb. Rather than display the Five, simply tap the face of the packet 
with your right middle finger. 
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Snap your right fingers, apparently to provoke the desired magical effect. At the same time, 
buckle the bottom card with your left index finger and take a left little-finger break above 
it. “But because they are palindrome cards, look what happens!” Turn the top four cards 
sidewise and face up onto the remaining card (the Three of Hearts), displaying the Five 
of Hearts. Since you begin with a squared packet and you square the packet again imme- 
diately after the turnover, the thickness of the multiple card turned over will not be noticed. 
You could also let the outer left corner of the multiple card snap off your left thumb. If you 
experiment a bit, you will find that the sound this generates is practically the same as with 
one card. 


“Suddenly the Five has come to the top...” Use the same technique to turn the top four 
cards face down. Then deal the top card—apparently the Five, but actually the Ace—face 
down onto the table. Complete your previous sentence: “...and the other cards have fol- 
lowed it in their exact numerical sequence.” Use the small packet double lift (page 577) 
to show that the next card is the Four of Hearts. Turn the double card face down again 
and apparently deal the Four (actually the Two) face down onto the previously tabled card. 


Two effects have now occurred, and most spectators will be convinced that the reversal 
of the sequence has been accomplished. This provides the perfect misdirection for the 
following bottom deal. Lift your gaze. “It’s absolutely incredible, isn’t it? All the cards have 
reversed their order. The Three...” With your palm-up right hand, grip the right edge of 
the packet, and use your right thumb to push the top two cards slightly to the left in a block, 
while your right fingertips draw the bottom card to the right. This action is very close to 
that used in an Elmsley count (Volume 2, page 311). Without hesitation, continue to draw 
the bottom card, the Three of Hearts, to the right and flip it face up onto the packet. If done 
smoothly and with the misdirection of your gaze, the audience will believe you have merely 
turned over the top card. Congratulations, you have just performed a simplified version 
of the legendary bottom deal! (Much more information on the bottom deal will be given 
in Volume 4.) 


Turn the Three face down again and deal it onto the tabled cards. Without breaking rhythm, 
deal the next card face down onto the pile, saying, “..and after the Two we have the...” 
Look at the spectator as if expecting an answer; then say, “The Ace.” This verbal strategy 
cleverly mentions the card you cannot show and, without drawing attention to it, pushes 
the focus immediately onto the next card. 


Hold back the last card as you say, “But 
because the cards form a palindrome, the 
Ace has changed into the Five again.” Turn 
the card in your hand face up to show the 
Five of Hearts. With an increasing tempo 
and a corresponding crescendo in your 
voice, use your right hand to turn up the 
tabled cards one at a time, and place them 
onto the face-up Five in your left hand: 
“Five, Four, Three, Two and Ace!” This 
second phase follows suddenly and unex- 
pectedly on the heels of the first—an inter- 
esting dramatic construction. 
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Underscore the effect by commenting, “Once again the cards are in the sequence Ace, 
Two, Three, Four and Five.” This echoes the phrasing used at the start of the trick and 
should be given the same intonation and rhythm, as though it were a verse. Taking advan- 
tage of the surprise, turn the packet face down and repeat the phrase, “Ace, Two, Three, 
Four and Five.” Because this was true at the beginning, and because you are now saying 
it in the same manner, almost everyone will be convinced that it is now true. Some may 
think that you are going to repeat the effect again; others may assume that the cycle is 
complete. Any doubters are about to be convinced. Place the top card, without showing 
it, face down on the table. “Ace...” Use a push-over to turn the next three cards face up on 
the packet as a single card, displaying the Two of Hearts. “.. Two...” Turn the triple card 
face down again and deal the top card onto the tabled card. 


The next card is the Three of Hearts and can be displayed without subterfuge, but the same 
actions should be used to turn it face up and face down, then to deal it on the tabled cards. 
Without breaking rhythm, deal the fourth card onto the tabled pile without displaying it. 
“..and after the Four we have the...” Hold back the final card. “The Five.” After pausing 
for a breath, turn the supposed Five face up to show that it is the Ace. “But because this 
is a palindrome sequence, in place of the Five, we now have the Ace.” Once again, with 
your right hand turn the tabled cards face up onto the left hand’s card one at a time. “Ace, 
Two, Three, Four and Five!” 


The Hamman count (Volume 2, page 315) is used in the final phase in a particularly inge- 
nious manner. Hold the packet face down in left-hand dealing position, the Ace on top, 
the Five on the bottom. Take the packet into right-hand end grip. As in the conventional 
Hamman count, with your left thumb draw the top card of the packet into your left hand, 
but then turn your left hand palm down to display the Ace. Turn the hand palm up again 
and, with your left thumb, pull the next card off the top of the right hand's packet, using 
the left side of the right hand’s packet to flip it sidewise and face up onto the left hand’s 
card. Turn the Two face down again in the same manner. This display serves to acquaint 
the spectators with the actions used for the Hamman count, so that the dishonest action 
that follows does not arouse suspicion. 


Turn your left hand palm down at the wrist 
to display the Ace and the Two slightly 
fanned, as if double-checking them. Square 
the two cards as you turn your left hand 
palm up again. 





Your left thumb now apparently pulls the next card off the right hand’s packet. In fact, the 
packets are switched using the Hamman technique. Without breaking the rhythm, flip the 
third card apparently drawn off face up, then face down on the left hand’s packet, using 
the side of the right hand’s packet. Continue to underscore the obvious with your com- 
mentary, like the chorus in a Greek play: “The Ace, the Two, the Three...” With your left 
thumb, pull the fourth card onto the other three in your left hand without displaying its 
face. “..and after the Four we have the...” Keep the final card in your right hand. “The 
Five.” After pausing a beat, turn the right hand’s card face up to display the Ace. 
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“But because this is a palindrome 
sequence, the Five has become the Ace. 
Ace, Two, Three, Four and Five.” With 
these words, let the Ace fall from the right 
hand face up onto the table; then deal the 
other four cards one at a time face up onto 
it—which brings this pretty effect to an end 
with an attractive display. 





The Time Machine 


Effect 


This effect features the classic plot of the two-card transposition, with a mild flavor of 
another classic, the Ambitious Card. The time machine presentation makes the trick even 
more attractive. This excellent trick is the creation of Scotland's treasure, Roy Walton, with 
handling touches added by the respected Los Angeles card magician, Steve Freeman.” 


Construction, Management and Script 


Spread the deck face up between your hands and cut the Ace of Spades to the rear. Turn 
the deck face down and hold it in left-hand dealing position. Turn the top card sidewise 
and face up on the deck. “I’m now going to take you on a little trip through time. 
The Ace of Spades will be our time machine, making it possible for us to take a step 
backward into our own past.” Turn the Ace face down again, using the same actions 
employed to turn it up. 


“The victim of this trip through time will be—a card, one that you will choose.” As you 
say this, look at the spectators, as if seeking a victim; then cast your gaze on the deck. 
With your left thumb, riffle down the outer left corner until a spectator stops you. Stop 
at that location and remove a double from the center (page 575), which you display as 
a single card. Let’s assume the card is the Jack of Diamonds. Flip it sidewise and face 
down onto the deck. 
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Insert the indifferent top card—apparently 
the Jack of Diamonds—into the center of 
the deck at the outer end, leaving it project- 
ing for about half its length. Bring your right 
hand briefly over the deck in end-grip posi- 
tion to square it, angling the projecting card 
to the left in the process. As you square the 
cards, form a right thumb break under the 
top two, then transfer the break to your left 
little finger. 





Move your right hand aside and shift your 
left index finger to the outer end of the pro- 
jecting card. Execute a double turnover of 
the top two cards to display the Ace of 
Spades face up on the deck. Everything 
appears as it should. 





Slowly push the projecting card into the deck. Then explain, “T take the Ace of Spades, the 
time machine, and insert it into the center of the deck, at the very position occupied a 
Jew seconds ago by the Jack of Diamonds you chose.” Turn the double card sidewise and 
face down, then insert the top card at approximately the same location as the card previ- 
ously inserted, leaving it projecting from the outer end for half its length. 


“I stop time...” Snap your middle finger 
against the back of the projecting card— 
apparently the Ace of Spades. “..and I turn 
the wheel of time back—about fifteen sec- 
onds.” Place the tip of your left index finger 
against the face of the projecting card, at its 
approximate center. You are now prepared 
to perform a pretty flourish devised by Dr. 
Jacob Daley.” Revolve this card a hundred- 
and-eighty degrees counterclockwise. 
Repeat the procedure once or twice. Appar- 
ently you are turning back the “wheel of 
time”. Your left index finger, in collaboration 
with the lower edge of the upper portion of 
the deck, form the axis of rotation. 
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“And if I have succeeded, the Jack of Diamonds should now be projecting from the deck.” 
Turn the projecting card face up and insert it into the center of the deck. “And the time 
machine is back, where it was at the beginning, namely on top of the deck.” Turn the 
top card face up on the deck. It is indeed the Ace of Spades! 


Final Notes 


1. Basically, this trick is a two-card trans- 


2. For the positions of the cards to be 


position. Naturally, much more could 
be incorporated on the theme of time: 
quotations, proverbs, gags. But I see 


this as an opening piece or an inter- 
lude: a short trick with a clear effect. 
If the time theme intrigues you, this 
could be used to introduce a more 
complex routine. 


clear at each moment, each phase must 
be stressed and enunciated with a pre- 
cisely worded script. Leave enough 
time for pauses, and allow each phase 
afew seconds to sink in, since the final 
effect is proportionate to the clarity 
with which the spectators perceive the 
positions of the cards. 





Rise and Switch 


Effect 


This two-phase routine is my expansion and handling of a trick by Bill Simon, “Double 
Rise”.*! Two cards are displayed, the deck is divided in half, and one of the shown cards is 
placed at the bottom of each half. Following the ambitious-card theme, both cards rise to 
the top of their respective halves. The effect is repeated, but this time the cards not only 
come to the top, but change places with each other! 


Construction, Management and Script 


Take back a shuffled deck and spread through it with the faces toward you. Cut the cards 
to bring two contrasting ones third and fourth from the top. Let’s assume the Ace of Spades 
is the third card and the King of Hearts is the fourth. Go through the deck and remove the 
mates to these two cards: the Ace of Clubs and King of Diamonds. Place these cards face 
up on the table—the King on your left, the Ace on your right—about eight inches apart. 
“These two cards will serve as memory aids,” you explain. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position. Take the top two cards into your 
right hand and fan them face down. “In this trick, the top two cards have the starring 
roles.” As you say this, take a left little-finger break under the top card of the deck. 


To free your right hand to gesture, replace its two cards on the deck in asecondary action, 
using your left index finger to square the pair with the rest. Point to someone, asking that 
he remember the top card. Bring your right hand back to the deck and turn the three cards 
above the break face up as one on top, displaying the Ace of Spades. Turn this triple card 
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face down again and place the top card, apparently the Ace of Spades, face down on the 
table behind the Ace of Clubs. As you turn the triple card face down, take the opportunity 
to prepare for the next triple turnover by using your left thumb to push the top face-down 
card to the right and form a left little-finger break beneath it as you pull it square again 
with the deck. Execute another triple turnover to display the King of Hearts. Turn this triple 
card down again and deal the top card face down behind the King of Diamonds. 


The two previously displayed cards are now on top of the deck. Thanks to the two face- 
up marker cards, which indicate the apparent identities of the two face-down cards, the 
presumed situation is clear. With a double transposition like this one, such memory aids 
are necessary. 


You now apparently place half the deck onto each of the face-down tabled cards. You grasp 
the top half of the deck in right-hand end grip and place that packet onto the supposed 
King of Hearts on the left; but in doing this you execute a slip cut from dealing position 
(Volume 1, page 61), using your left thumb to hold back the top card. 


Next place the remaining half in your left hand onto the supposed Ace of Spades on the 
right. Using the marker cards as magic wands, command their mates to rise to the top of 
their respective packets. Show that this has been accomplished by placing the top card of 
each packet face up on the table. 


Pick up the halves of the deck, reunite them and form a left little-finger break under the 
top two cards as you square the deck. With your right hand, pick up the Ace of Spades 
and use it to scoop up the King of Hearts. Then flip both cards sidewise and face down 
onto the deck. 


Immediately, with your right hand, pick up the four cards above the break and lift them 
about an inch above the deck, squaring them. “But both cards can do much more—the 
Ace of Spades...” As you say this, pull the top card of the four-card packet off and place it 
under the packet; then square the cards. Briefly turn your right hand palm up to confirm 
your statement; and return it palm down. Repeat this sequence with the next card from 
the top of the packet. “ ..and the King of Hearts.” 


Replace the right hand’s packet onto the deck, taking a left little-finger break under it. Place 
the top card, apparently the Ace of Spades, face down on the table behind the Ace of Clubs. 
Prepare to repeat this with the next card, but first do a triple turnover to show that, yes, 
everything is as it should be. Turn the triple card down and deal the top card face down 
onto the table behind the King of Diamonds. You are now in the same position achieved 
in the first phase. 


Repeat the procedure of dividing the deck in half, executing a slip cut in the process. This 
time place the right hand’s packet onto the card at your right, and the left hand’s packet 
onto the card at your left. Once again use the marker cards as magic wands to bring their 
mates to the tops of their respective halves. But before displaying the cards, say that you'll 
make it even more impossible. Exchange marker cards, pause a beat, then show that not 
only have the Ace of Spades and King of Hearts risen, they have changed places as well! 
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CHAPTER 32 





FALSE DISPLAY COUNTS, 
PART 2 





False counts are often also false displays, in that the number of cards may 
be less important than other properties, such as whether they are all Jokers 
or all have red backs. 


Most of the techniques about to be described should be regarded conceptu- 
ally, in that they may be applied in more than one way. They are representative 
of the principles of both counts and displays. In addition to their function as 
counts and displays, practically all of these techniques have a third and fourth 
function: They change the order of the cards and they hide certain cards while 
displaying others more than once. 
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The Ascanio Spread 


The Ascanio spread was developed and refined by the brilliant Spanish card-expert Arturo 
de Ascanio in the 1970s. In its original form Ascanio held a packet by its opposite sides in 
his right hand while his left fingers spread the cards for display in a very casual manner. 
During this display the cards seemed almost to come alive; and through all this, one or 
more cards were concealed in the spread. Twenty years later, if you had a session with 
Ascanio, he could show you at least a dozen variations in handling. The Ascanio spread is 
more than a display or count technique. It is the embodiment of the handling philosophy 
of a man who has studied playing cards as the instrument of card artistry for his entire 
life. The handling of the sleight is inseparable from the approach of its inventor. A misun- 
derstanding of this fact led for many years to the misconception that the Ascanio spread 
was unnatural. The following explanation describes the handling with the cards gripped 
at the ends, which is the preferred handling for most card effects. 


Let's assume you have a packet consisting 
of the four Aces and an indifferent card. The 
order from the face is Ace of Hearts, Ace of 
Spades, indifferent card, Ace of Diamonds 
and Ace of Clubs. These five cards are to be 
displayed as the four Aces. Hold the packet 
face up in left-hand dealing position, then 
grasp the cards in right-hand end grip. Use 
your left index finger on the underside of the 
packet to pull the Ace of Clubs to the left, as 
shown in the illustration. Your left middle, 
ring and little fingers now contact the back 
of the Ace of Diamonds. Note the left hand’s 
open stance. 





Pull the Ace of Diamonds to the left with 
your left middle, ring and little fingers, while 
your left thumb simultaneously pulls the 
Ace of Hearts to the left, but at a different 
angle. The Ace of Spades with the indiffer- 
ent card beneath it is handled as a double 
card by your right thumb and middle finger. 
Initially angle the double card to the left. 
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Move your right thumb to the left and your 
right middle finger to the right, angling the 
double card to the right in a “slithering” 
motion. The Ace of Hearts (controlled by 
the left thumb) and Ace of Diamonds (by the 
left ring and little fingers) are also displaced 
in this action: The Ace of Hearts is slid out- 
ward and the Ace of Diamonds inward, over 
the face and back of the double card. The 
Ace of Clubs remains stationary throughout, 
but appears to move, thanks to the motion 
of the other cards. Now that the cards have 
been spread with apparent carelessness 
(and the spread extended to its maximum), 
they are rubbed against each other in a 
dance-like sequence of actions to show 
implicitly that no cards are being hidden. 
Three different actions take place in a 
coérdinated sequence. First, move the Aces 
of Hearts, Diamonds and Clubs back and 
forth with your left fingers. Second, move 
the double card in that slithering motion 
mentioned above, by alternately extending 
and bending in your right thumb and middle 
finger. Third, move the double card in and 
out with your right hand. After performing 
this sliding dance for a few seconds, close 
the spread and square the cards. 


In many applications of the Ascanio spread 
itis necessary to bring the double card to the 
face of the spread. Rather than simply pull 
the double out of the spread to the right and 
place it on top of the other three, Ascanio 
used the following, more elegant motion: In 
the final phase of the display, pull the top 
card to the left with your left thumb as your 
right hand tips the double card downward 
to the right, as can be seen in the illustration. 
This causes the left side of the double to slip 
from under the right side of the Ace of 
Hearts, which remains in constant contact 
with the other two cards. Now bring the 
double card flat onto the face of the fan and 
slide the Ace of Hearts to the right beneath 
it, maneuvering the double to the face in an 
elegant fashion. 
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The adjacent illustration shows how the 
Ascanio spread can be used to set a double 
card deftly onto the table without the two 
cards separating. Carry out the Ascanio 
spread to the point where the double card 
projects to the right, caught between the 
Aces of Hearts and Diamonds. The right side 
of the double contacts the close-up pad. 


Move your left hand to the left, relaxing its 
pressure on the cards and leaving behind 
the double. Continue this leftward motion, 
letting each of the other cards slide onto the 
table in turn. Because the double card is not 
held by the fingers, but by two cards, the 
friction which might otherwise lead to a 
separation of the cards is eliminated. 


This illustration shows another way to table 
a double card: Execute an Ascanio spread, 
then separate the hands, As you lay the left 
hand’s three cards on the table, control the 
double card with your right hand, and set it 
on the table as well. The tips of your right 
thumb and middle finger contact the table- 
top first and only then open slightly to 
release the double card, which falls a frac- 
tion of an inch onto the table without 
separating. This method of tabling a double 
card is preferable to another commonly rec- 
ommended, in which you press the nail of 
your index finger against the face of the 
double, pinning it lightly against the table as 
you release it. 
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Check Points 


1. The Ascanio spread is a dynamic tech- 
nique. This means that the cards are 
not displayed in a count, but are appar- 
ently just rubbed carelessly against 
each other. 


2. The illustrations should be regarded as 
snap shots, and the pictures might 
look a little different each time. Al- 
though the Ascanio spread is a precise 
technique, the resulting image of the 
cards is not. 


. Carefully study how the Aces move 
and are rubbed against one another. 
Don’t forget the slithering motion. 
Ascanio actually refers to his tech- 
nique as el culebreo, which may be 
loosely translated as “the little snake”. 


4. Timing is critical in the Ascanio spread: 
First the cards are spread to their maxi- 
mum with a minimum of motion. Hold 
that position for a full second to let the 
image register. Only then begin the 
slithering dance of the cards, which 
should last about two seconds. Finally, 
close the spread and square it at the 
fingertips. Once you have mastered the 
technique, please don’t stick slavishly 
to this exact timetable, but find a tim- 
ing that suits you. 


. The Ascanio spread can also be used 
to show a four-card packet as three. 
With your left fingers and thumb, pull 
the top and bottom cards to the left, as 
your right hand controls the double 
card in the center. 





The Ascanio Spread Fan 


In many applications of the Ascanio spread it is necessary to form the cards into a fan. 
This requires a more static handling, since the cards should not be “slithered”. Here you 
are neither counting nor displaying the cards, but simply fanning them. This practical 
application is the creation of the well-known German card-expert Reinhard Müller.” 
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Hold five cards face down in right-hand end 
grip. With your left index finger, pull the bot- 
tom card about an inch to the left. Bring 
your left middle and ring fingers into contact 
with the face of the card second from the 
bottom and pull it slightly to the left. Simul- 
taneously place your left thumb on the back 
of the top card and pull it to the left, control- 
ling the remaining double card with your 
right thumb and middle finger. Press the 
right side of the double card down as you 
press your left thumb against the top card 
near its inner left corner, causing this card 
tip up along its right side. 
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With your left thumb, push the tipped top 
card to the right, sliding it over the outer 
phalanx of your right thumb. The cards can 
now be adjusted to form a proper fan. 


Tip: Push the top card very slightly forward 
to overlap the outer end of the double. This 
provides optimal cover for the extra thick- 
ness of the double card. 





The Open Display 


This display is another creation of the Spanish master, Arturo de Ascanio. The display is 
so open, natural and innocent that no one suspects hidden cards. I have incorporated an 
additional refinement by the well-respected New York magician, Ken Krenzel, which for 
me makes the handling perfect. The technique is versatile, but for the purposes of this 
explanation, let’s assume that you want to display the four Aces, keeping a card concealed 
beneath the lowest Ace. 


Hold the five-card packet face up in left- 
hand dealing position. The order from the 
face is Ace of Hearts, Ace of Spades, Ace of 
Diamonds, Ace of Clubs and the indifferent 
card. With your left thumb, push the top 
three Aces one at a time into your right 
hand, where you take them without chang- 
ing their order. In this counting and transfer 
action, your right hand will naturally swing 
to the right, then back to the left to take the 
next Ace. 





You now apparently push the last card, the 
double one, to the right like the other three. 
Your right hand with its three Aces swings 
to the left, and the back of the Ace of Dia- 
monds contacts the face of the Ace of Clubs. 
Simultaneously curl in your left index finger 
under the double card, contacting it with the 
nail. Move your left thumb to the outer left 
comer of the double. The illustration shows 
a transparent view. 
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With your right index, middle and ring fin- 
gers, contact the right side of the double 
card and press it up against the three fanned 
Aces. Then, with your left thumb at the left 
side of the double, push it to the right. In 
fact, the Ace of Clubs is partially pushed, 
partially pulled. Your right hand makes its 
swing to the right in a natural continuation 
of the final counting motion, causing the 
Aces to lose contact with your left hand for 
about a second. This touch (which is Ken 
Krenzel’s idea*) makes it look as if the final 
Ace were pushed off like the other three. 


Bring your right hand back to the left and 
take the double card and the Ace of Dia- 
monds immediately above it into your left 
hand. Separate your hands again for about 
a second, keeping the cards in motion by 
rubbing the Aces together. Your right thumb 
moves the top Ace, while the right fingers 
move the bottom Ace. Your left hand seems 
to do the same; however, the outer phalanx 
of your ring finger contacts the right edge of 
the double card and presses it securely into 
the fork of your thumb, so that the two cards 
of the double cannot move out of alignment. 
Your left thumb slides the upper Ace 
around, gliding it over the face of the double 
card and making it appear as if both the Ace 
and double card beneath are moving freely 
and independently. The simultaneous and 
similar motion of the right hand’s two cards 
reinforces this visual illusion. 





Bring your hands back together and exchange the lower of the right hand’s cards, the Ace 
of Spades, with the upper of the left hand’s cards, Ace of Diamonds. Separate your hands 
again for a final display: 
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Open your right hand, extending your right 
thumb to the right, and allow the Ace of 
Diamonds to ride forward on the pads of 
your right index, middle and ring fingers, 
sliding under the Ace of Hearts. You appar- 
ently mirror this action with your left hand, 
but in fact it is the upper Ace, the Ace of 
Spades, that rides forward on the left index, 
middle and ring fingers, sliding over the 
double card. The transparent view here 
shows how your left index and middle fin- 
gers at the outer right corner and the lower 
heel of your left thumb at the inner left cor- 
ner keep the double card under control. This 
works best if your hand is not held flat. Your 
left little finger also plays a small role in 
keeping the double card in check. 


Now you can bring your hands together 
again, reuniting the Aces and squaring the 
packet. If the packet is to be turned face 
down, Ascanio employs a wonderful exten- 
sion to the handling. Each hand apparently 
holds two face-up Aces, which they square 
loosely along the sides, though not at the 
ends. Curl both index fingers in under their 
respective Aces, and hold the sides of the 
Aces between your thumbs and the middle, 
ring and little fingers, the outer phalanges of 
the fingers projecting over the sides. If you 
now extend your index fingers, the Aces will 
revolve face down, pinched between your 
index and ring fingers. The cards can now 
be squared in the desired order. 
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Check Points 


1. Although this handling may feel some- 
what uncertain to you in the begin- 
ning, because there seem to be many 
uncontrolled moments, in fact, the 
exact opposite is true. Each card is 
under total control at all times. The dif- 
ficulty lies in not making this fact 
apparent to the spectators. This can 
only be achieved by understanding the 
technique completely, then practicing 
it until it becomes second nature. 


. This display is characterized by a valu- 
able stratagem that suggests openness 
and fairness. It is partly achieved 
through the open body language ex- 
pressed by the hands, which at one 
point are extended outward, palms 
up, as if to say, “You see, I really have 
nothing to hide.” Here is a good ex- 
ample of how a technique can fulfill 
more than one deceptive function. It 
subliminally, but effectively tells the 
spectators that nothing underhanded 


is happening. But it also expresses an 
attitude of inner confidence, which in- 
spires trust and improves your rapport 
with the audience. 


3. The convincing execution of this dis- 


play requires that you handle cards at 
other times in the same way you han- 
dle them here; at least outwardly. It’s of 
no value if you keep the cards station- 
ary at all other times, only to have them 
suddenly come to life in your hands as 
you perform this false display. What is 
true here holds for other techniques as 
well: The display must conform to your 
general manner of handling cards; oth- 
erwise it contradicts your style and 
disrupts the performance. 


. This technique shows clearly how the 


handling of one’s tools can be an ex- 
pression of personal artistry. Perhaps 
your study of this Ascanio display will 
inspire you to reéxamine your own 
relationship to the techniques you use. 
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The Olram subtlety 


If you reverse the letters in “Olram” you will discover the name of its inventor, the famous 
American card-expert, Marlo. This is a useful and flexible display that can conceal the faces 
or backs of several cards. Christian Scherer has added a refinement to the rhythm of the 
display that makes the technique almost perfect. 


For this explanation, let’s assume you wish 
to display a four-card packet as consisting 
of four Kings, when one of the four cards is 
actually something other than a monarch. 
Hold the four cards face down in left-hand 
dealing position. The order from the top 
down is King of Diamonds, indifferent card, 
King of Hearts and King of Spades. With 
your left thumb, push the top card into your 
right hand, which takes it by its inner right 
corner. Immediately turn your left hand 
palm down, bringing the King of Spades into 
view, as shown in the illustration. 


Turn your left hand palm up again. Simulta- 
neously turn your right hand palm down at 
the wrist to display the King of Diamonds. 
At that instant, when the attention of the 
audience shifts from your left hand to your 
right hand, use your left thumb to push the 
top card of the left hand’s packet onto the 
table. Although not explicitly stated, the 
impression is that you have set down the 
King of Spades. 


Without hesitating, turn your right hand 
palm up again and place the King of Dia- 
monds onto the tabled card. Simultane- 
ously, with your left thumb, push the top 
card of the left hand’s packet to the right and 
take it into your right hand. Immediately 
turn your left hand palm down and display 
the King of Spades again. As you turn your 
left hand palm up once more and place the 
King of Spades onto the tabled cards, turn 
your right hand palm down and display the 
King of Hearts. Place this King face down on 
the tabled cards to conclude the display. 
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The Gemini Count 


This display-count belongs to Bro. John Hamman. A four-card packet is shown to consist 
of two pairs of duplicate cards, for example, two Kings of Hearts and two Aces of Spades. 
This would only make sense if the cards were supposedly from a pinochle deck, which 
consists of twenty-four such pairs, or in the context of a story.* 


From the top of the face-down packet the cards are as follows: two indifferent cards, the 
Ace of Spades and the King of Hearts. You will show two Aces of Spades and two Kings of 
Hearts, stressing that the cards are always taken from the bottom. 


Hold the packet face down in left-hand dealing position. With your left thumb, pull the top 
card a bit to the left, just as in the first phase of an Elmsley count, while with the pad of 
your left index finger you push the bottom three cards, squared as one—apparently the 
single bottom card—to the right. The index finger’s motion is a small one, reciprocal to 
the thumb’s larger movement. 


Move your left ring and little fingers slightly 
away from the right side of the packet. With 
your middle finger’s outer phalanx, some- 
where between the pad and the fingertip, 
contact the face of the triple card at its outer 
right corner. Grasp the triple card near its 
outer right corner in right-hand pinch-grip. 
Simultaneously, with your left middle finger, 
buckle the bottom card of the triple, leaving 
behind the two center cards squared as one, 
still held in right-hand pinch-grip. 


The adjacent illustration shows this very 
moment from your perspective. Pay atten- 
tion to the position of your right index finger 
here, as it masks from the front the action 
of your left middle finger and the thickness 
of the double card. 
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Pull the double card to the right and from 
the center of the packet, then flip it sidewise 
and face up onto the two face-down cards. 
At the same time that you extract the double 
card from the packet, use your left middle 
finger to square the bottom card as precisely 
as possible with the top card. The right 
hand’s double card lands in dealing position 
and is immediately squared, so that any 
misalignments are concealed. 





The spectators must be left with the impression that the card comes from the bottom. Your 
gaze can be helpful here: Look at the packet as you explain that the cards will be taken 
from the bottom. One clearly sees the index finger apparently push only the bottom card. 
You can even call attention to this. As soon as your right hand begins to take part, raise 
your eyes, drawing the audience's attention upward. Lower your gaze again as you flip the 
double card face up. 


deeded 


The Ace of Spades is now in view. Use Bro. Hamman’s small packet double lift (page 577) 
to turn the double card face down again. Then deal the indifferent top card face down onto 
the table. Revolve your left hand briefly palm down to display the King of Hearts on the 
bottom, then turn your hand palm up again. 


With your left thumb, pull the top card to the 
left as your index finger pushes the two 
cards under it as one to the right. With your 
right hand, turn them sidewise and face up 
onto the deck, displaying the King of Hearts. 
Then use the push-off technique (Volume 2, 
page 319) to turn the double card face down, 
and deal the indifferent top card onto the 
tabled one. 





To conclude the count, use the same style of handling to take the next card from the bot- 
tom. Display it and deal it onto the tabled pile. Then flip the last card over sidewise, display 
it, turn it face down again and deal it onto the rest. 
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Check Points 


1. The buckling of the bottom card must 
not be visible. This can be masked in 
front by your left index finger, which 


lies parallel to the outer end, as well as 
by the right index finger, which grasps 
the double card. 


. The subtlety of displaying the bottom 
card in the second phase reinforces 


the idea that the cards are coming from 
the bottom. This display could also be 
introduced while the first double card 
is still face up on the packet. 


. All four cards must be handled uni- 
formly. Don’t increase the tempo as 
soon as the deceptive actions are 
accomplished. 





The Over-count 


This technique is used to count more cards than are actually present. In the case of a small 
packet of cards, you can make it seem larger than it actually is; for instance, three cards 
are counted as four. You can also use this technique to simulate counting more cards from 
the deck than you actually take. The handling in both cases is the same. The opposite of 
over-counting is under-counting, in which the number of cards is made to seem smaller 
than is actually the case. Examples of techniques that accomplish this include the buckle 
and push-off counts (Volume 2, pages 318 and 319 respectively), as well as the Ascanio 


spread (page 595). 





Let’s assume that you want to simulate 
counting four cards off the top of the deck, 
taking them into your right hand, while you 
actually keep the fourth card on the deck 
and take only three. Hold the deck face 
down in your left hand, in straddle dealing 
position (note the position of the left little 
finger). With your left thumb, push the first 
card into your right hand. Repeat this with 
the second and third cards, taking them 
under the first. With your left thumb, push 
the fourth card to the right under the other 
three cards. 
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Your right hand, though, only pretends to 
grasp the fourth card. In fact, you let your 
right index finger slide across the face of the 
card you've pushed over, but which your left 
thumb holds securely on the deck, then 
pulls it swiftly back, square with the deck. 
Maintaining the rhythm of the count, move 
your right hand to the right, as if it had added 
the fourth card to the previous three. Con- 
clude the count by squaring the packet and, 
as you tip the top of the deck to your right, 
tap the left side of the right hand’s cards 
against it. 





The counting motions should not be done swiftly. They are executed smoothly and uni- 
formly. Imitate as precisely as you can the motions that result when you really count four 
cards into your right hand. 


The Multiple-lift Display Sequence 


The purpose of this display, another clever invention of Larry Jennings,” is to show all the 
cards in a four-card packet as identical. In most contexts it would make no sense to show 
a packet consisting of, for example, four Eights of Clubs. No one would believe it. But it 
would be plausible to have four Jokers or four blank-faced cards. (Such specially manu- 
factured cards with no faces are available from magic shops.) 


Remove three indifferent cards and a Joker from the deck. Hold this packet face down in 
left-hand dealing position, with the Joker resting third from the top. Using a push-off 
(Volume 2, page 319), push the top three cards to the right; then, with your right hand, turn 
the triple card sidewise and face up onto the left hand’s single card. The “first” Joker is 
now visible. Repeat these actions to turn the triple card face down. 


Take the top card into your right hand and 
with your left thumb push the next two 
cards to the right, keeping them aligned as 
one. With the tips of your right index, middle 
and ring fingers, press this double card 
against the face of the right hand’s card, and 
pull it farther to the right, finally turning it 
sidewise and face up onto the left hand’s 
remaining card. 
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Square the left hand’s cards and display the “second” Joker. Repeat these actions to turn 
the face-up double card face down. Then take the top card of the packet under the right 


hand’s card, but spread to the left. 


The next card of the packet is now turned face up, then face down, using the same style 
of actions. This displays the “third” Joker. 





Move your right hand toward the left, with 
the apparent intention of taking the dis- 
played Joker under the right hand’s first two 
cards. As soon as the right hand’s spread 
cards cover the right half of the left hand’s 
two squared cards, place the pads of all four 
right fingers onto the face of the indifferent 
bottom card and begin to pull it to the right. 
The tip and pad of your left index finger, at 
the outer end of these cards, can assist by 
pushing the bottom card to the right. 


Just before the left side of the bottom card 
reaches the right side of the Joker, use the 
bottom card to flip the Joker sidewise and 
face up in the left hand. You have just ef- 
fected a switch.“ Flip the left hand’s Joker 
face down again and take it below the right 
hand’s other three cards. Each sequence in 
the display must be executed with the same 
rhythm. With the first three displays, keep 
your gaze on your hands. Just before turn- 
ing over (and exchanging) the last card, lift 
your gaze and make a comment. Return 
your gaze to your hands as soon as the Joker 
is face up. 


Check Points 


1. The push-off method is more efficient 
than the buckle here, and allows the 
motions to flow together. The possible 


slight misalignments are insignificant, 
since the multiple card is always in 
motion when it is not kept squared in 
dealing position. 


2. Always snap the outer left corner off 
your left thumb as you take a card into 
your right hand after displaying it. This 
reinforces the illusion of having just 
displayed a single card. 
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The Flushtration Count 


This false display is a venerable swindle, and a surprisingly deceptive one.“ 


You hold a four-card packet, say the four 
Aces, three of which have red backs and one 
of which is blue backed. This following dis- 
play allows you to show all four backs as 
blue. Held face up, the order from the face 
is Heart, Spade, Diamond and Club. The Ace 
of Clubs is the blue-backed card. Take the 
packet into right-hand end grip and turn the 
hand palm up to display the blue back. (This 
illustration and the two following it are 
shown from the audience's viewpoint.) Turn 
your hand palm down again, raising your 
gaze from the cards to the audience. 


Turn somewhat to your right as, with your 
left thumb, you pull the Ace of Hearts off the 
face of the packet and into your left hand. 
Raise your right hand, bending it up at the 
wrist, to bring its three Aces to a vertical 
position, which displays the back of the 
packet to the spectators on your right. 
Lower the packet so that your left thumb 
can pull the Ace of Spades onto the Ace of 
Hearts. Keep your gaze on the audience, but 
turn your body a bit to the left. 





Turn your right hand palm up to display the 
blue back of its packet (shifting your gaze 
to the cards). The illustration shows this mo- 
ment. Turn forward to face the audience as 
your left thumb pulls the third Ace onto the 
previous two. 





To display the back of the final Ace, slide your right thumb over its inner end and along its 
back, turning it face down; then flip it sidewise and face up onto the left hand’s other three 
Aces. Apparently you have displayed the backs of all four Aces. 
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Check Points 


1. In the above description, you appar- 
ently show the back of each card. 
Since logic dictates that the back de- 
signs should be identical, you don’t 
want this display to arouse suspicion 
by being too obvious. This is why the 


right hand doesn’t turn palm up for the 
second and fourth displays. Doing so 
would create visual monotony. By 
looking at the first back yourself, dis- 
playing the second to the spectators 
on your right, the third to those on 
your left and the fourth to everyone, 
the display seems justified. 





2. Your script and the context in the rou- 
tine are as important here as the 
technique and handling. The color of 
the backs can be emphasized or merely 
displayed in passing. Turning your right 
hand over can be justified in some con- 
texts by pointing with your right index 
finger at the face of the Ace just pulled 
into your left hand. This would make 
pointing the primary action, and the 
display of the backs incidental to it (an 
in-transit action). 


Displaying All the Cards as Identical 


While the flushtration count is good for use with smaller packets, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to display the entire deck as if all its cards had the same back design, when this is, in 
fact, not the case. A Hindu shuffle (Volume 1, page 155) can be used for this, but, as Edward 
Marlo has pointed out, the more modern swing cut has several advantages over the Hindu 
shuffle, as it is a less exotic handling and its actions appear more economical and natural 
in Western countries. 


Hold a red-backed deck face up in left-hand dealing position. The rear card of the deck 
has a blue back, and we want to display the deck so that it appears as if all the cards have 
blue backs. 


Grasp the deck in right-hand end grip and 
swing cut (Volume 1, page 27) the upper- 
most ten or so cards into your left hand. As 
soon as the cut-off packet is in left-hand 
dealing position, turn your right hand palm 
up and point with your right index finger to 
the card on the face of the left hand’s packet. 
“Your card is somewhere in the deck. It 
may be this one, or this one, or this one. 
You’re the only one who knows for sure.” As 
you say this, repeat the swing cut and right 
hand’s wrist-turn several times, each time 
bringing the blue back into view. 
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Although you are calling attention to the faces of the cards, the blue backs will make an 
impression as well. When about a quarter of the deck remains in your right hand, place it 
onto the rest of the deck in your left hand, holding a left little-finger break beneath it. Grasp 
the deck in right-hand end grip, maintaining the break with your right thumb. With your 
left hand cut about a third of the cards from the bottom to the top; then, with your right 
hand, cut off all the cards above the break, and turn this hand at the wrist in a gesture to 
display the back. Place the right hand’s packet under the rest of the deck. Then turn the 
deck over sidewise, leaving it face down in left-hand dealing position, the blue-backed card 
again on top. 


Check Points 


1. When this is performed smoothly and ally this will not be an indifferent card, 
with confidence, no one will doubt such as the Three of Hearts, since no 


that the entire deck is blue backed. one would believe that, except as a gag. 
2. The same technique can be used to But it would make sense in certain con- 

show that the deck consists entirely of texts to show the deck to consist only 

cards of the same suit and value. Usu- of Jokers or cards with blank faces. 





The D'Amico Spread 


The purpose of this technique is to spread three cards as two. It was created by the color- 
ful Chicago character, Carmen D’Amico and several variations have been published over 
the years. I will describe the basic handling, which has the attribute of drawing the least 
attention to the technique. 


Hold three cards face down in left-hand 
dealing position. With your left fingers, raise 
the packet to elevated dealing position (Vol- 
ume 1, page 18) as you move your right 
hand toward it. With your palm-down right 
hand, grasp the cards at their inner ends, as 
shown in the illustration (audience's view- 
point, as is the next). Press the tip and pad 
of your right index finger against the upper, 
inner, left edge of the packet. The outside of 
the outer phalanx of your right little finger 
contacts the right side of the packet. 
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Take the cards into your right hand and turn 
it palm up. As you do this, with your right 
thumb push the resulting top card to the 
right. The bottom two cards are held immo- 
bile and squared between your right index 
and little fingers. In particular, the tip and 
pad of your index finger prevent the double 
card from separating. Turn your right hand 
palm down again, using your thumb to pull 
back the displaced card as you replace and 
square the cards in elevated left-hand deal- 
ing position. 


Check Points 


. The raising of the cards to elevated 
dealing position in your left hand, and 
their subsequent transfer to the right 
hand, are done in a single continuous 
motion, and blend smoothly into the 
spreading the cards, which is a minia- 
ture fanning action. Your left hand 
moves to the right to give the cards as, 
at the same time, your right hand 
moves to the left to take them. The 
hands then immediately display the 
cards. As you can see, even in card 
handling, the balance of give and take 
can be highly beneficial. The actions 
form a pleasing overall picture that 
looks natural; an esthetic visual Ge- 
stalt that prevents the spectators from 
observing, let alone suspecting (thank 
you, Mr. Erdnase) any irregularity. 


. One often sees card magicians sliding 
the cards back and forth when doing 
the D’Amico spread, in an effort to 
emphasize their singleness. Unfortu- 
nately this looks contrived in most of 
the cases I’ve witnessed (unless one’s 
name is Ascanio). To avoid such an 
artificial handling, simply spread the 
cards as described, hold the position 
for a maximum of three seconds as 
you make some remark; then, with 
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your right thumb, pull the top card 
back, and return the cards to your left 
hand, which retakes them in elevated 
dealing position. This closes a circle of 
actions, completing the visual picture 
you wish your audience to perceive. 


. Likely this sleight will feel awkward in 
the beginning, as do so many. Let’s take 
a moment for introspection. In cases 
such as these the performer becomes 
caught up in the details of technical 
handling, which in turn makes the 
entire sequence look cramped and sus- 
picious. To avoid this, it is useful to 
keep the Gestalt of the move clearly in 
mind. Ask yourself what the spectator 
is supposed to see. Take two face- 
down cards from your left hand and 
fan them with your right, showing their 
faces. Then return them face down to 
your left hand. That’s it. Now do the 
sleight, making its actions conform as 
nearly as possible to those you have 
just performed. This is a logical ap- 
proach, since you use reality as your 
model, to create the artificial actions 
that imitate it. Such actions, resulting 
from your interpretation of reality, will 
in turn create a new (subjective) real- 
ity in the minds of your spectators. 
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MORE TRICKS WITH 
FALSE DISPLAY COUNTS 


The Strasbourg Waltz 


This trick is from the extensive repertoire of well-known amateur magician and author, 
Richard Vollmer of Strasbourg, France. Vollmer specializes in tricks based on false dis- 
plays and counts. This is a fine example of a simple and direct card trick.” 


Effect 


The four Aces are displayed and turned face down. One at a time, each Ace turns face up 
in the packet. The red Aces are then tabled and the black Aces set on the deck. A magical 
gesture causes the black Aces to change places with the red Aces. Finally the red Aces 
are unexpectedly transformed into Kings. 





Construction, Management and Script 


First, secretly bring the two black Kings to the top of the deck. This could be accomplished 
in the course of an earlier trick, or with a spread control just before you do the following: 


Spread the deck face up between your 
hands and outjog each Ace as you find it 
(Volume 1, page 23). Continue to spread the 
cards to the end of the deck, and use your 
left thumb to jog the next to last card (a 
black King) about half an inch inward. Push 
the spread closed into your left hand. 





With your right hand, grasp the deck at its inner right corner as your left hand strips out 
the four Aces. Place your left thumb under the Aces and flip them face down; then place 
them under the right hand’s cards. Turn the entire deck sidewise and face up onto your 
left hand. Square the deck at your fingertips, taking a right thumb break under the injogged 
King, and transfer the break to your left little finger. 


As you emphasize that each Ace possesses unusual characteristics, arrange the Aces as 
follows from the face down: Heart, Spade, Diamond, Club. Take the top six cards into right- 
hand end grip as your left hand sets the deck at the center of the table (this is the secret 
addition taught on page 203 of Volume 1). In your right hand you now have, from the top 
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down, the Aces of Hearts, Spades, Diamonds and Clubs, all face up, followed by the face- 
down black Kings. 


With your left thumb, pull the top three cards one at a time into your left hand, placing the 
remaining triple card on top of them. Turn the packet face down and use an Elmsley count 
(Volume 2, page 311) to display four face-down cards. After the count, square the cards in 
your left hand; then, with your right hand, reach out and pick up the deck to move it aside. 
During this action, behind the screen of your right arm, casually turn your left hand palm 
down with its packet, secretly reversing it. (You can, of course, use another type of reverse. 
In Volume 4 you will find some excellent ones. In particular, look at the all-around square- 
up reverse for this trick.) 


The four Aces will now turn over one at a time in an incredibly clean fashion. Before each 
turnover you twist the packet, performing a flourish Dai Vernon developed for the origi- 
nal version of this effect: Hold the packet face down in left-hand dealing position. With 
your right hand, grasp it as shown in the first illustration below and revolve it a hundred- 
and-eighty degrees clockwise, letting it fall back into left-hand dealing position at the end 
of the turn (second illustration). This is the special gesture that makes the magic happen. 





Execute an Elmsley count to show that the 
Ace of Hearts has turned face up. Retain the 
last card face down in your right hand and 
use it to flip the Ace of Hearts sidewise and 
face down on the left hand’s cards. Now 
place the right hand's face-down card on top 
of the packet. 





Repeat the twist flourish and subsequent Elmsley count three times. Each time, an Ace 
turns face up, in Club—Spade-Diamond order. Perform a final Elmsley count to show all 
four cards face down again. From the top down, the order of the cards is: two black Kings, 
Ace of Diamonds, Spades, Clubs and Hearts. 
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Use the small packet double lift (page 577) to turn the top four cards sidewise and face up 
on the other two. The actions are identical to those used to turn over two cards, only your 
right hand turns over four instead. The thickness of the quadruple card is indetectable, as 
you square the cards immediately after the turnover; and when they are in motion noth- 
ing can be seen. Use the same technique to turn the four cards face down again; then table 
the top card face down to your right. Use a push-off (Volume 2, page 319) or buckle (Vol- 
ume 1, page 212) to turn the next four cards face up as one, then face down again, displaying 
the Ace of Clubs. Place the top card on top of the previously tabled one. The spectators 
assume these are the black Aces, when they are in fact the black Kings. 


Take the remaining four cards in right-hand 
end grip and, with your left thumb, peel the 
top card into your left hand while retaining 
the other three in your right hand. 


Tum both hands at the wrists to display both 
red Aces. Turn the cards face down again 
and place the right hand’s triple card onto 
the left hand’s single. Set the entire packet 
face down on the deck. Snap your fingers 
and show that the black Aces are now on 
top of the deck, having arrived there instan- 
taneously. “And on the table we are left with 
the two... ?” Await the obvious answer: 
“..red Aces.” Then respond, “Aha, so you 
already know this trick. That makes no dif- 
ference.” Snap your fingers over the two 
tabled cards before displaying them—the 
black Kings! 





Final Notes 


1. You need not actually rearrange the don’t call out their names. In my opin- 
suit order of the Aces after finding ion, though, the latter approach would 
them in the deck. What matters is that diminish the impact of the trick. 
the colors of the Aces alternate. How- 
ever, if you don’t arrange the suits ina 
known order, you must either memo- 
rize the random order of the Aces, so 


2. You could also have two cards selected, 
then control them to the top at the be- 
ginning of the trick. At the climax, the 

that you can announce in advance red Aces change into the previously se- 

which Ace will turn over—or simply lected cards rather than into the Kings. 
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Set-reset Plus 


This trick was conceived by Paul Harris, whose original “Re-set” has inspired countless 
variations." This handling is the most natural and efficient I know. It brings together sug- 
gestions by Bernard Bilis, Richard Vollmer and myself. 


Effect 


Four Kings and four Sevens are displayed. The Kings are set aside on the table. One by 
one, the Sevens visibly transform into Kings. Before the spectators can recover from their 
astonishment, the Kings revert to Sevens, and the Kings are found on the table again. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Remove the Sevens and Kings from the deck and set the deck aside, as you will not need 
it for the rest of the routine. Hold the four Sevens and four Kings face down in left-hand 
dealing position, Kings on top, with the Sevens alternating in color underneath. Spread 
the cards between your hands and separate them, taking four cards in each. “A trick with 
only eight cards— four and four.” Because you hold the cards in separate packets of four, 
the spectators can confirm the number at a glance. Continue by turning first the left hand 
and then the right palm down, then palm up again to bring the faces of the cards momen- 
tarily into view. “Four Sevens—and four Kings.” 


Note how the information is imparted. First you call attention to the number of cards, then 
to their identity. By giving the number of cards, then their identities, separately, you avoid 
confusing the spectators with too much information at once, and build interest through 
clarity of presentation. 


Place the Kings onto the Sevens and turn the entire packet face up. “The Kings are above 
the Sevens, since they are higher in value.” To illustrate your comments, spread the cards 
between your hands again, but in doing so, use the spread cull (Volume 1, page 187) to 
cull the third Seven from the face, drawing it under the spread. Display the spread for about 
two seconds, then square the cards, automatically bringing the culled Seven to the rear of 
the face-up packet, just below the Kings. 


Turn the cards face down and use the over-count (page 606) to count the top three cards 
as four, taking them into the right hand without disturbing their order. “We'll set the Kings 
aside over here.” Before letting these cards fall in a squared pile on the table you can quickly 
display the King on the face of the packet to the audience. Count the remaining five cards 
as four into your right hand without changing their order: ‘I only need the four Sevens.” 
Square the cards and turn them face up. 


FIRST TRANSFORMATION: As you square the packet, use your left index finger to buckle the 
bottom card (Volume 1, page 212), and catch a right thumb break above it as you take the 
cards into right-hand end grip. With your left thumb, peel the Seven on the face of the packet 
into your left hand and adjust it to elevated dealing position (this will make the imminent 
transformation seem even cleaner and more impossible). With a sweeping horizontal 
motion, brush the right hand’s cards twice across the face of the left hand’s Seven, briefly 
covering it completely each time. When the packet covers the Seven completely for the 
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third time, use your left middle, ring and little fingers to grasp the King below the break at 
its right side and hold it securely on top of the Seven. Move your right hand with its re- 
maining cards to the right, creating a visible change of the Seven into a King. 





Set the right hand’s three cards onto the left hand’s double card, injogged about an inch, 
and flip the cards in this configuration sidewise and face down on your left hand. With your 
left index finger, square the double card with the others. In an apparent continuation of 
the motion of the top card, place your right middle finger on its back and pull it off the 
inner end of the packet. Then place it face down on the table. This, as you will have recog- 
nized, is the optical replacement (page 579). 


SECOND TRANSFORMATION: Hold the four-card packet face down in right-hand end grip. With 
your left thumb, peel off the top card into your left hand, then draw the next card on top 
of it, holding both in left-hand dealing position. Finally, place the right hand’s double card 
onto the others. It must look as if you have counted three single cards into your left hand. 


This transformation is somewhat more mysterious, as it takes place under cover. With your 
right hand, flip the top card sidewise and face up on the packet, displaying a Seven. Your 
handling should conform precisely to that of the double turnover taught on page 331 of 
Volume 2. Turn the card face down again. As your right hand makes a magical gesture over 
the cards, buckle the bottom one to obtain a left little-finger break above it. With your right 
hand, turn the triple card above the break sidewise and face up onto the single card, show- 
ing that the Seven has become a King! Turn the triple card down again and deal the top 
card face down onto the previously tabled card. In turning over the triple card, let the left 
side snap off your left thumb to produce a popping sound in precise imitation of the sound 
a single card would make. 


THIRD TRANSFORMATION: Take the remaining three cards (apparently two) into right-hand 
end grip, and with your left thumb peel the top card into your left hand. Let the right hand’s 
double card fall on top of it and immediately turn the three cards face up. Hold them 
squared in left-hand dealing position and exhibit a Seven. Now comes a wonderful trans- 
formation by Bernard Bilis.” Take the cards into right-hand end grip and bow their centers 
upward convexly. Extend your right index finger, so that its pad makes full contact with 
the face of the Seven, which it pulls inward and somewhat to the left, increasing tension 
in the card. Bend the tip of your right index finger slightly upward, causing the Seven to 
slide off the pad of the finger and snap audibly forward. Your index finger swiftly presses 
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the Seven onto the double card beneath it. The lower Seven is seen to have been trans- 
formed into a King. 





With your left thumb, immediately pull the Seven into your left hand and drop the right 
hand's double card onto it. 


FOURTH TRANSFORMATION: Now repeat the Bilis transformation just described. This brings 
two Kings into view. With your left thumb, pull the top King off and use the right hand's 
double card to flip it sidewise and face down into left-hand dealing position. In perform- 
ing this turnover, bow the right hand’s double card convexly along its right side. This is 
done briefly, but the bow in the double is a sharp one. This reinforces the illusion that you 
hold asingle card, and it looks good. Finally, use your left ring finger to flip the double card 
face down onto the left hand’s card. Place these three cards onto the previously tabled 
pair. Pick up all five cards and hold them face down in left-hand dealing position. These 
presumably are the four Kings. 


After making a suitable magical gesture, turn the five-card packet sidewise and face up; 
then do an Elmsley count, showing four Sevens! If you leave the left hand’s cards unsquared, 
the indices of three Sevens will be visible, which is quite convincing. As far as the audi- 
ence is concerned, the trick is now over. In the next step you merely confirm the spectators’ 
assumption that the four Kings are back on the table. This attitude is reflected in the tim- 
ing and handling of the following actions. 


While your audience is still recovering from the series of multiple changes, square the left 
hand’s cards and execute a double buckle to obtain a left little-finger break above the 
bottom two cards. Using your right hand, turn the packet face down, with your right thumb 
maintaining the break until it can be restored to the left little finger. Of course, you could 
wait until after you have turned the packet over to obtain the break, but I perform it as 
described to avoid hesitations at this point. 


More than anything else, what follows is a case of codrdinated action. Keep your left hand 
stationary as you pick up the tabled packet in right-hand end grip and bring it over the left 
hand’s packet. As you do this, secretly pick up the two cards above the break, adding them 
to the face of the right hand’s packet. Immediately move your left hand with its remaining 
three cards to the left and set them face up on the table, while your right hand remains 
stationary. The hands are in contact for no more than a second, although this fact will hardly 
register, thanks to your codrdinated movements. You are already familiar with a similar 
dynamic from your study of the top change (Volume 1, page 233). 
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Look at the cards in your hand, which you have now turned face up. Then show them to 
be the four Kings, using the open display (page 599). This brings the effect to a close. To 
finish “clean”, square the cards in your hand, place them face up onto the three Sevens on 
the table and ribbon spread the cards to show four Kings and four Sevens. No one will 
notice that the uppermost Seven is not the same one there a moment ago, since the two 
Sevens share the same color. 


The Dance of the Cannibals 


This routine is surely one of the most entertaining effects possible with a deck of cards. It 
is one of the few effects spectators ask me about, even years later, requesting that I show 
them the “cannibals” once more. I regard this routine as something of a phenomenon, since 
the effect is fairly trivial and just barely convincing: One card disappears among four other 
cards. The spectators must suspect that the other four cards somehow serve to hide the 
vanished card. But Lynn Searles’s brilliant presentational “hook” transforms this trick into 
ahumorous fairy tale for adults. Lynn Searles was an American magic dealer who invented 
“The Cannibal Cards”. His original version took the form of a packet trick employing gim- 
micked cards. It was marketed by Owens Brothers Magic in the early 1960s. The plot was 
so engaging, other magicians set out to adapt it to normal cards. The earliest of these “pur- 
ist” approaches were devised by Alex Elmsley® and Roy Walton™ in England, and Wesley 
James“ in the United States. My routine owes much to the pioneering efforts of these three 
gentlemen. Normally, I steer clear of story presentations, but this routine represents an 
exception, as the magic is not overwhelmed by the story. 


My immediate inspiration for this routine came from a rendition by French magician Jean- 
Jacques Sanvert.® 


Effect 

Four cannibals, played by the four Kings, become hungry and eat three missionaries, then 
finally devour one of their own tribal chieftains, the voodoo doctor. Ultimately, the four 
cannibals, in accordance with an ancient proverb, are themselves transformed into four 
voodoo doctors. 


Preparation 

Place the Two of Spades on top of the face-down deck, and under it the two black Kings, 
then the two red Kings, another Two, and another. Position the fourth Two at the bottom 
of the deck. You may arrange this setup during your introductory remarks, as the four Kings 
will be used openly from the start. 

We will be using the Elmsley count and another false display-count during this routine, 
and the arrangement of the Kings prevents three cards of the same color being shown 
during the counts. Other cards can be used. I prefer the Twos because they yield the greatest 
possible visual contrast with the Kings at the climax. I use the Two of Spades as the voo- 
doo doctor. 
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Construction, Management and Script 


PHASE ONE: We begin by introducing our theme, during which the first missionary is eaten. 
“The trick Iam about to perform requires you to use your imaginations. In fact, the 
better you are at imagining things, the better the trick will be.” Ribbon spread the cards 
face down on the table. “Imagine that this deck of cards is ajungle—as I said, you must 
use your imaginations!” 

Gather the cards, square them and take the deck into right-hand end grip. “And in the jungle 
one always hears the strangest sounds.” Lean closer to a spectator—preferably a woman, 
as most women are more obliging in playing along—and hold the deck to her ear. “Tum, 
tum, tum. The cannibals come.” For some reason, this silly rhyme always gets a good laugh. 


Now turn your attention to the deck and, with your left thumb, appear to spread off the 
top four cards into your right hand. Actually, you push over the first two honestly, but then 
push off a double card (Volume 1, page 211), followed by another single card, delivering 
five cards in all to the right hand. 


Do not reverse the order of the cards as you 
push them off the deck. Simply spread them 
over, leaving their order unchanged. Look at 
the deck for only a moment as you begin to 
push over the first card; then look up at the 
audience as you push off the rest and say, 
“Here they are...” With the aid of your left 
hand, turn the packet face up and transfer 
it to right-hand end grip. Then, with your left 
thumb, pull the first three face-up Kings 
onto the deck, one by one, staggering them 
in a fan, so that their indices are clearly vis- 
ible. Set the fourth King (actually a double 
card) onto the others, staggered as well. 





“the four cannibals. They are even iden- 
tified here with a K—for cannibal.” Point 
to the indices. Then square the Kings and 
turn them face down on the deck. 
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“Of course, the cannibals have a chief...” Apparently count the top four cards—the can- 
nibals—into your right hand without changing their order. Actually, though, you do a 
variation of the over-count (page 606), taking only the top three cards, as follows: With 
your left thumb, push off the top card into your right hand. Repeat this with the next card, 
taking it below the first. Again with your left thumb, push the third card to the right, but 
only pretend to take it into your right hand. Simply slide your right forefinger across the 
face of the card, while your left thumb pins the card securely to the deck, then immedi- 
ately pulls it back, square on top. Without altering the rhythm of the count, push of the 
“fourth” card—which is in fact the third card pushed over a second time—and take it 
beneath the other two in your right hand. Your right hand now holds three Kings. The Two 
of Spades is on top of the deck, followed by the fourth King. 


The success of this false count lies in maintaining a steady rhythm and in using precisely 
the same actions as you push off the cards and grasp them (or pretend to) with the right 
fingers. Since each new card pushed off is taken under the cards already in the right hand, 
the retraction of the third card is well covered, even when the deck is being watched. 


As you perform the count, gaze calmly at the audience, executing the actions as if they 
were completely incidental. You simply want to remove the cannibals from the deck, so 
that you can show the voodoo doctor. Note, too, how the entire handling to this point has 
been logically motivated by the script, and the necessary actions have been carried out 
with an economy of motion. 


You are now ready to introduce the 
cannibal’s chief: “..the Voodoo Two!” As 
you announce the card, use the left edge of 
the right hand’s packet to flip the top card 
of the deck sidewise and face up. The spec- 
tators see the Two of Spades. Implicitly, the 
appearance of the Two confirms that you 
must have the four Kings in your right hand. 





With your left thumb, deal the Two of Spades onto the outer left corner of the table. This 
card will not play its part until near the end of the routine. Set down the deck to your left. 


Flip the right hand’s three-card packet sidewise and face up into your left hand. Then 
casually execute a Stanyon count to display the four cannibals. I have not mentioned this 
false-display count before, but if you have learned the Elmsley count (Volume 2, page 311), 
you already know the mechanics for the Stanyon count. Just count the three cards you 
hold, using the actions of an Elmsley count. The result is that the three cards appear to be 
four. That is the Stanyon count. As you display the three Kings as four, say, “Of course, the 
four cannibals are always hungry.” 


Turn the packet face down and take it into right-hand end grip. “And when they’re hun- 
gry, they open their mouths—smack, smack, smack.” 
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Use your left hand to create a “mouth” from 
the right hand’s packet by pulling down the 
bottom card and bowing the top two cards 
upward. By squeezing on the ends of the 
packet, then relaxing the pressure, you can 
make the cards imitate a mouth opening and 
closing. For teaching purposes we'll call this 
the “eating position”. 





You continue: “And they go to the edge of the jungle, where they can always be certain of 

finding missionaries wanting to convert them—and they eat the first one they 
find-nyum, nyum, nyum.” Your “smacks” and “nyums” should be easily recognizable 
dining sounds, but take care that they are humorous, not offensive. 


With your left hand, take the top card of the 
deck (a King) and “feed” it to the cannibals 
by placing it into the open mouth of the right 
hand’s packet. The missionary card is slid 
into the mouth at a right angle to it and 
slowly disappears inside. To create this 
effect, release your left hand’s grip on the 
missionary card, then tilt your right hand 
down at the right to make the missionary 
gradually slide into the mouth, until it has 
been “swallowed”. Use your right little fin- 
ger, at the right end of the card to control its 
entrance into the mouth. 





Bring your left hand over to help square the packet, and in doing so secretly swivel the 
missionary card, whose right end lies hidden under your right hand, into alignment with 
the other three cards. 


“They even eat the bones. Here, listen!” 
Grasp the packet with both hands centered 
at their respective sides and flex the cards 
up and down lengthwise by bending your 
hands at the wrists. If at the same time you 
press your thumbs firmly against your fin- 
gertips, the cards will emit a loud snapping 
sound: the sound of bones being crunched. 
“Tastes are different in the jungle.” 


Flip the packet face up and sidewise into left-hand dealing position and tickle the stom- 
ach of the visible King with your right forefinger. “Tickling his stomach a little helps 
stimulate the digestive juices. After the cannibals have eaten a missionary, they are so 
contented, they begin to dance.” 
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Use an Ascanio spread (page 595) to display 
the four Kings. Perform a dynamic Ascanio 
spread, making the cards slither and “dance” 
in agreement with your words. When fellow 
magicians are in my audience I will say, “The 
cannibals call this the Ascanio waltz.” Of 
course, no card is concealed at this point, 
since your really have only the four Kings; 
but this serves to condition the audience for 
the subsequent Ascanio spread, which will 
conceal a card. 





“Of course, missionaries are a diet food. Look, the cannibals are just as skinny now as 
before.” Take the top King and hold it edge on to the audience, displaying its thickness. 
Then let it fall face up onto the table. (Don’t simply set it down. That would be much less 
convincing.) Repeat this with the next two Kings. Keep the final King somewhat longer 
and bow it face outward by pressing your left forefinger against the back of the card, cre- 
ating a rounded “stomach”. “This one does have a bit of a belly. Go ahead and feel it.” 
Allow a woman spectator to feel his stomach. “But after digesting, he is as skinny as the 
other three.” Show this King edge on to the audience and let him fall face up onto the other 
three on the table. 


This phase is rather humorous, but it has a serious purpose: to disarm the justified suspi- 
cion that the eaten missionary is hidden among the Kings. You effectively eliminate the 
solution that will be all too accurate in the subsequent feedings. Note how a possible 
solution is proffered after a time delay (holding the last King bowed as if possibly holding 
two cards together), only to be dismissed (displaying the single edge of the King, then 
dropping the card to the table). 


PHASE TWO: In this phase, two more missionaries are eaten. 


Turning to someone in the audience, ask, “Pardon me, what time is it?” As soon as they 
answer, explain, “Ah-ha, it’s already time for the second course. Yes, even though cannibals 
are not gourmets, they are gourmands—they learned something from the missionar- 
ies after all.” 

With your right hand, turn the four Kings face down and transfer them to right-hand “eat- 
ing position”, for which, in this case, you bow two cards up and two down. With your left 
hand, take the top card of the deck (a Two) and, without exposing its face, feed it to the 
hungry mouth as you did the first missionary. “One missionary...” But before the card is 
fully consumed, remark, as if it had just occurred to you, “...and a second missionary— 
they’re on sale today!” Take the next card from the deck (another Two) and lay it onto 
the first card in the mouth. 


Execute the eating sequence as taught in Phase One, including the bone crunching, the 
tummy tickling and finally the Ascanio spread-dance. As you square the packet, slip the 
triple card under the other three face-up Kings. 


PHASE THREE: In this phase, the eaten missionaries (actually the four cannibal Kings) are 
unloaded onto the deck—and another missionary is devoured. 
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‘Well, normally the cannibals would now enjoy a third course, but there is only one 
missionary left: Father Heronymous. And he has been called back to the Vatican—due 
to the unacceptably large losses in the field.” As you say this, turn the packet face down 
into left-hand dealing position and obtain a left little-finger break under the top two cards. 
Then take the packet into right-hand end grip, transferring the little-finger break to your 
right thumb. This all takes place under cover of a casual squaring motion. 


“And so he ran from the top of the jungle 
to the bottom, trying to reach the ship 
bound for Rome. But just as Father Hero- 
nymous prepared to board the ship, the 
cannibals caught him—and ate him.” Ac- 
company this narrative with the following 
actions: With your left hand pick up the deck 
and take it into dealing position. As you say 
“from the top’; touch the top card of the 
deck with your right middle finger in an 
indicatory gesture, and as the packet, for a 
fleeting instant, comes square over the deck, 
unload the four Kings beneath the break 
onto it. 


Immediately point to the bottom card with 
your right forefinger as you say “to the bot- 
tom”. Keep the deck in a horizontal plane 
throughout these actions. 





The timing of the above sequence is critical, as it is the most difficult in the entire routine. 
As you unload the Kings, look at the audience and, as soon as you point to the bottom card, 
look back at the deck. 


With your left middle finger, push the bot- 
tom card of the deck to the right, so that you 
can grasp it between your outstretched right 
index and middle fingers. Then remove it 
from the deck and set it face down on the 
table without showing its face. 
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Adjust the two cards in your right hand (supposedly the four cannibals, but actually two 
Twos) into eating position and feed them, in the approved manner, the fourth missionary. 
“They were going to boil Father Heronymous, but they couldn't. He was a friar.” As you 
work the mouth this time, hold the cards low, so that their faces aren’t glimpsed; and of 
course you must omit the tummy tickle, as that would expose the face of a Two. 


Do a Stanyon count with the three face-down cards, counting them as four. “That leaves 
just one, two, three, four cannibals.” 


The above eating sequence is executed at a slightly brisker pace than the first. In the next 
phase, the pace returns to normal. 


PHASE FOUR: In this phase the voodoo doctor is accidentally eaten and apparently digested. 
But he immediately reappears, having transformed all the cannibals into voodoo doctors. 


“Quite naturally, cannibals like to have a little dessert at the end of a meal. But unfor- 
tunately— there were no more missionaries in the forest.” Say this last phrase hesitantly, 
looking first at the face-up voodoo doctor on the table, then at the cannibals, then back at 
the voodoo doctor. Look at the spectators and nod. They will follow your thoughts and 
often someone will blurt out, “They’re going to eat the voodoo doctor!” 


Whatever the group’s reaction, continue with a smile: “The voodoo doctor—for dessert! 
By the way, did you know that voodoo doctors are always eaten face up? It’s true, it’s 
true, but I only learned it recently myself.” Suiting actions to words, place the cannibals 
in eating position, with two forming the top of the mouth and one the bottom. Feed the 
voodoo doctor face up into the mouth and square the packet. Do an Elmsley count to show 
four face-down cards. The face-up Two of Spades is now the bottom card of the packet. 
“Even the voodoo doctor has apparently been digested by the cannibals. 


“I say apparently because, in fact, voodoo doctors can’t be eaten. All he has to say is his 
magic word, Voodoooo000!—and he reappears.” As you are saying this, buckle the bot- 
tom card of the packet (Volume 1, page 212) and form a left little-finger break above it. 
Then take the packet into right-hand end grip, transferring the break to your right thumb. 
Move your left hand to the left, using your left thumb to draw the face-down top card of 
the packet into left-hand dealing position. Then, as you pronounce “Voodooooooo!” bring 
the right hand’s packet over the left hand’s card and release the face-up Two of Spades 
onto it as you glide the packet lightly over the two cards (See page 617). This causes the 
Two to appear magically in the left hand. 


Pause a moment, then slip the right hand’s 
cards neatly under the left’s. “But you know, 
the cannibals have a saying: You are what 
you eat. Which explains why the four can- 
nibals...” Deal the Two of Spades face up 
onto the table, then turn up the next card 
and table it. Turn up the last two cards simul- 
taneously and hold them as shown. “...are 
now four voodoo doctors!” 
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Hold this final pose for a few seconds as you look at the audience and let the effect regis- 
ter. I conclude the story with: “Of course, you shouldn't believe everything I’ve told you. 
Just those things you saw with your own two eyes.” (Thanks to my friend, magician Al 
Bertini for this last line.) 


Final Thoughts 


1. Notice how the presentation is mod- of the cards to form a “mouth” was 


eled to provide logic for the action of 
the Ascanio spread. The cards “dance” 
and, in so doing, amusingly display the 
disappearance of the missionaries. 


. In Chapter 37 you will learn the side- 


slip color change (page 739). This 
sleight is also an effective way of 
reproducing the Two of Spades at the 
end of Phase Four. 


. [have included almost all the gags I 
use. Most of them are not original with 
me, but are standard cannibal gags, 
used by many performers. The bowing 


contributed by Edward Marlo. The 
K-stands-for-cannibal line is Wesley 
James's. Unfortunately, I have no idea 
who came up with the other lines, and 
so I must regretfully omit such credits. 
Of course, many more gags could be 
included, but years of experience in 
performing the Cannibal Cards has 
shown me that this version has just the 
right number of lines. More would be 
less—and, above all, too long. 


. This routine is suitable for practically 


any audience. If you present it sympa- 
thetically, even missionaries will smile. 
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CHAPTER 33 





RIFFLE SHUFFLE 
TECHNIQUES, PART 2 
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In Chapter 7 (Volume 1, page 101) we discussed basic handlings for the riffle 
shuffle and how to control top and bottom stocks while performing it. We 
will now investigate more complex and powerful riffle shuffle techniques that 
allow you to preserve the order of the entire deck or to keep large blocks of 
cards discreet from others. These false shuffles generally have a reputation 
of being very difficult to do convincingly. However, if you study the meth- 
ods taught here, you will find the shuffles much easier to master than you 
might expect—and the rewards are tremendous. 
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The Zarrow Dynamic 


The brilliant false shuffle called the Zarrow shuffle was named by magicians after its 
inventor, the widely respected American card expert Herb Zarrow.” With this false shuffle, 
the cards are given asingle riffle shuffle, during which the interwoven packets are secretly 
disengaged as they are being pushed together, leaving them unmixed as you finish squar- 
ing them. The procedure about to be described will serve as a stepping stone for the actual 
false shuffle, which will then be taught. To optimize your understanding of this complex 
technique, I’ve broken the basic procedure into five phases: separation, interlace, disen- 
gagement, merge and square. The deception takes place within the interlace phase, during 
which you prepare for the sleight; and within the disengagement and merge phases, dur- 
ing which the packets are secretly separated and pushed past one another in two discreet 
blocks. The first and the final phases of both the true shuffle and false are identical. You 
should perform this shuffle on a soft surface, like a close-up pad or thick tablecloth. 


SEPARATION: Hold the deck in position to begin a riffle shuffle (Volume 1, page 105). With 
your right hand, cut off slightly less than half the deck and set it to the right. This restriction 
on packet size is necessary only in the early practice stage. 


INTERLACE: Begin an open riffle shuffle (Vol- 
ume 1, page 108), leaving the lowermost 
dozen cards from the left-hand portion on 
the table to form a “bed”. This bed is not 
riffled off the left thumb. You simply start 
the left thumb’s riffle above it, beginning the 
riffling action of both thumbs simulta- 
neously. Stop when each thumb has only 
three to five cards left to riffle (this for the 
practice stage only). 


Lower the right thumb’s cards, at the same 
time shifting them as a block about a quar- 
ter of an inch to the left, and release them 
from your right thumb. This displacement 
should be regarded simply as a natural con- 
sequence of the thumb’s action at the end of 
every riffle shuffle; that is, the release of the 
final cards. The action is mirrored by the left 
hand, which shifts its top block slightly to 
the right and over the right hand’s top block. 
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The actions of the thumbs should appear simultaneous, signaling the end of the riffle shuffle 
and nothing more. The cards in the “cover blocks” are not fanned and are only displaced 
about the width of a white border beyond the ends of their respective packets. 
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You now reposition the fingers of both 
hands, as in a true shuffle, to push the halves 
together. The fingers should be more or less 
perpendicular to the tabletop and you 
should move your little fingers to the 
unwoven ends of their respective halves. A 
fraction of a second before you unlace the 
cards (following which you will immedi- 
ately push them together), use your index 
fingers to push the top few cards of each half 
a fraction of an inch toward the opposite 
half. The cards are still not fanned, which 
would cause the mechanics of the shuffle to 
fail. With virtually no break in the action, 
begin the next phase. 


DISENGAGEMENT: You will now disengage 
the halves. This should mimic the first 
action of genuinely pushing the halves 
together, which further sets the mesh of the 
cards in a true riffle shuffle. Move both 
hands outward in unison, each traveling in 
a small arc, the left moving clockwise, the 
right counterclockwise. For a fraction of a 
second, both halves will be parallel, which 
automatically disengages the meshed inner 
corners. The lower inner edge of the right 
hand’s packet is still about a quarter of an 
inch above the tabletop, while the lower 
outer edge does not appear raised, thanks 
to the give of your performing surface. 


MERGE: Reverse your hands’ arcing motion, 
causing the disengaged inner left corner of 
the right hand’s packet to slide above the 
inner right corner of the left hand’s packet. 
The raising of the right half should be barely 
visible from your view, and not at all from 
the spectators’, since the outer lower edge 
of the right hand’s cards are in constant con- 
tact with the tabletop. This is the most 
critical moment of the shuffle. The cards are 
now pushed together. Move your hands 
toward each other, simulating the resistance 
that would be present in a true shuffle. 
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The illustration shows the same position 
from the spectators’ perspective. Your left 
middle and ring fingers mask the gap that 
results in front from pushing the unlaced 
halves together. Your right middle and ring 
fingers mask the fact that their unlaced half 
no longer contacts the tabletop, as it would 
in an honest shuffle. 


SQUARE: Once the halves have been pushed completely together, square the deck in the 


standard fashion (Volume 1, page 107). 





Check Points 


1. The above handling is based on the 
open riffle shuffle. The closed riffle 
shuffle grip can be used with virtually 
no other changes. 


. If your performing surface is soft 
enough, you needn’t leave the bed of 
cards from the left half. It is neverthe- 
less still useful, as shuffling the right 
hand’s cards above this block reduces 
the distance the right hand’s cards 
must be raised to enter the gap in the 
left hand’s packet. 


. The crux of this technique lies in the 
disengagement and the initial instant 
of merging. These actions, at first, 
must be practiced in slow motion, so 
that you can understand every detail. 
All the important points may be found 
in the text and illustrations. The arcing 
motions referred to are minimal. They 
have a combined duration of only a 
fraction of a second, and are perceived 
as a Single action, the purpose of 
which is to bring the halves into an 
approximately parallel position, so 
that they can be pushed together. To 
prevent the ends of the packets from 
catching against each other as they 
begin to merge, use the following ploy 
(suggested to me by Bruce Cervon): 
After disengaging the corners, tap the 
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adjacent ends of the packets lightly and 
almost imperceptibly together; and in 
doing this, bevel the packets slightly, 
their top cards being swayed to the 
right. The minimal bevels will facilitate 
a smooth passage of the packets past 
each other. 


. Some of you will, from previous expe- 


rience, already have “mastered” the 
Zarrow shuffle. You will note that in 
this handling the deck is not tipped 
onto its outer side when the cards are 
disengaged. This tipping is not neces- 
sary to hide the passage of the packets. 
In fact, it makes no sense, since no one, 
least of all you, normally riffle shuffles 
a deck in this fashion. Consequently, 
doing so is sure to arouse suspicion. 
You will also have noted the absence of 
a “Zarrow-style cover spread’, in which 
the first few cards from the top of each 
packet are spread or fanned forward to 
mask the unlacing. This is just as 
unnatural and just as suspicious as 
packet tipping and must be avoided. 
The packets are apparently interlaced, 
pushed together and squared just as 
they would be when doing an ordinary 
riffle shuffle. 


5. The Zarrow dynamic offers pitfalls to 


the student in each of the phases in 
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which it varies from a normal shuffle. 
During the interlace there should be 
no cover spread, merely a cover block, 
as mentioned in Check Point 4. Dur- 
ing disengagement, the unlacing has 
no counterpart in the action of an hon- 
est riffle shuffle, and therefore must be 
embedded in an otherwise ordinary 
riffle shuffle action, or have the latter 
superimposed on it. For this super- 
imposed action we employ the first 
movement of genuinely pushing the 
packets together. During the mesh, in 
anormal shuffle, when the packets are 
pushed together the friction of the in- 
terwoven cards produces resistance. 
This resistance is absent in the Zarrow 
procedure and must therefore be 
simulated. To do this convincingly, re- 
peatedly shuffle the cards normally 
and etch the resistance you feel into 
your motor-skill memory bank. When 
you execute the sleight, you need only 
recall the sensation. The right half 


must not be pushed smoothly into left 
half. An additional pitfall here is that of- 
ten the right half is pushed into the gap 
of the left half while the left half re- 
mains motionless. In a proper shuffle, 
both packets move toward each oth- 
er—which is both necessary and quite 
easy to incorporate into the Zarrow 
dynamic. The little fingers at the outer 
ends facilitate it. 


. For cover, the middle and ring fingers 


of both hands mask the otherwise vis- 
ible gap that forms along the outer side 
of the left hand’s packet. If your hands 
rest at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees in respect to the working sur- 
face—rather than being perpendicular 
to it—they can screen a greater area. 


7. Although the Zarrow dynamic is a pre- 


requisite for the complete Zarrow 
shuffle, it has many other applications. 
Some of the best of these are described 
in this chapter. 





The Zarrow Shuffle 


The purpose of the Zarrow shuffle is to preserve the order of the entire deck. It is Herb 
Zarrow’s refinement of an old false shuffle used by card cheats.” Mastery of the Zarrow 
dynamic described above is presumed before you proceed. There are numerous ways to 
achieve a full-deck control using the Zarrow procedure. Having studied this problem care- 
fully for many years, and after extensive and painstaking experience, I shall describe here 
the method I consider the best and most practical. This handling is one recommended by 
Dai Vernon, with a subtlety added by the extremely clever Roy Walton of Scotland.” 


The deck is apparently shuffled twice. For the first shuffle, use your left hand to split the 
deck, cutting the top half to the left. Use the Zarrow dynamic to shuffle the right half into 
the left half. 
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When you reach the point where your 
thumbs each hold back a block of cards, lift 
the left thumb’s block a fraction of an inch 
higher, until you can secretly glimpse the 
index of the card on the face of this block. 
Let’s say it is the Five of Diamonds. This will 
be easier if the deck is not positioned too 
near you, although, surprisingly, it is still 
possible even there. 


Now comes the disengagement and mesh, 
as described in the Zarrow dynamic. In 
pushing the halves together, press your right 
thumb upward against the lower edge of the 
inner side of its half, lifting it very slightly. 
This raising of the inner side must not be 
visible from the front. When the halves are 
pushed together, for a less than a second use 
both thumbs to maintain the resulting break 
at the inner side. 


Immediately use your right fingers to 
squeeze the right edges of the deck square 
in the usual way (Volume 1, page 108), while 
your left thumb maintains the break. The 
illustration shows this moment. After this 
squaring, the break can be clearly felt as you 
retain it with the portion of your left thumb 
between its tip and pad. 


Cut the deck again with your left hand, lift- 
ing the portion above the break and carrying 
it to the left. 


Now begin a second shuffle sequence, your 
left thumb holding back the exact number 
of cards it previously did. It may surprise 
you to find that your thumb has a kind of 
sensory memory that enables it to stop at 
precisely the right card. But by glimpsing the 
indices you can check your thumb’s accu- 
racy. Most often you will stop at precisely 
the right card; but if you fail, you'll only be 
off by one or two. In your early practice of 
this shuffle, deliberately stop a few cards 
before your key by estimating its location, 
then riffle off one or two more cards until 
you spot the Five of Diamonds. Complete 
the shuffle using the Zarrow dynamic. This 
returns the deck to its original order. 
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Check Points 
1. Walton's idea of sighting the bottom 


card of the left thumb’s cover block is 
excellent. You needn’t count cards (al- 
though you could, just for the fun of it), 
since your thumb shouldn’t hold back 
more than five or six. One advantage 
of this use of a key is that it allows you 
to hold back a larger block on the left, 
although I’ve seldom found a good rea- 
son to hold back more than six cards. 


2. On simply reading about it, you may 


think the idea of using sensory mem- 
ory impossible, or at least impractical. 
Nevertheless, it is entirely practical 
and can be thoroughly explained: You 
initially estimate, either consciously or 


subconsciously, the number of cards 
being held back. You then register in 
your sensory memory the left thumb’s 
pressure, which is nearly always the 
same. A margin of error of one or two 
cards can quickly and easily be cor- 
rected after using a glimpse to check 
your accuracy. 


. Should you wish to eliminate the 
glimpse and estimation completely, you 
can simply shuffle the right hand’s por- 
tion twice under a three-card cover 
block, which can be obtained either 
visually or, ideally, by touch alone. The 
only advantage this method holds is 
that you needn’t watch the shuffle at all. 





The Direct Zarrow Shuffle 


In some circumstances the deck can only be given a single shuffle using the Zarrow 
dynamic, yet the order of the entire deck must be preserved. Various methods have been 
developed to accomplish this, but they can only be used in special situations. As a pure 
false shuffle technique, the method described above is, in my opinion, unequaled. How- 
ever, here are three more handlings that have merit. 


WITH A SLIP CUT: Hold the deck in position to begin a riffle-shuffle. With your right thumb, 
riffle about half way up its inner right side and cut the top half to the right. In so doing, 
exert light pressure with your left index finger to hold back the top card; that is, perform 
atabled slip cut. Let this top card fall immediately flush on the left half. Now use the Zarrow 
dynamic to shuffle the right half under the top card of the left half. 


Instead of retaining just the top card, if your 
left thumb holds back a top block of cards, 
this method is even more deceptive. The 
illustration shows an exaggerated view to 
clarify the action. In fact, the cover block is 
tipped down at the outer side, leaving no gap 
visible along that edge. In this case you must 
maintain a left-thumb break under the 
slipped block as you begin the interlacing. 
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The slip cut can also be executed in advance, making the cut but then completing it by 
placing the right hand’s packet onto the left’s. The deck is apparently squared, but you 
maintain a break between the two packets. You can now cut the deck slowly and deliber- 
ately for the Zarrow shuffle. 


A SHUFFLE STRATEGY BY JUAN TAMARIZ: With 
your right hand, cut well over half the deck 
from the top, carrying it to the right in prepa- 
ration for a riffle shuffle. “Now I'll shuffle the 
cards in the manner required in casinos— 
with two packets of exactly the same size. 
Whoops! That's better.” As indicated by the 
script, you apparently notice that the right- 
hand packet has too many cards, so you cut 
afew cards off it and return them to the left- 
hand packet, holding a break under them 
with your left thumb. You then use the 
Zarrow dynamic to shuffle the right-hand 
packet between the two left-hand packets. 


A REFINED BLOCK COVER: While the follow- 
ing method may sound awkward on paper, 
it is exceptionally cunning and will con- 
found even those familiar with the Zarrow 
shuffle. It is an idea of Frank Garcia's.” With 
your left thumb lift the inner side of a packet 
of about six cards as you riffle halfway up 
the side of the deck with your right thumb. 
As your right hand cuts the center block to 
the right, use your right index finger to draw 
or slip the top card onto this block. Let the 
top card fall flush onto the right hand’s 
packet while your left thumb maintains a 
break between the left hand’s packets. 


Shuffle the cards as shown in the illustra- 
tion. In pushing the halves together, the right 
hand packet's, with the exception of the top 
card, should enter the break between the 
left hand’s packets. The top card of the right 
hand’s packet, which was the original top 
card of the deck, is released last, placing it 
back on top (see the preceding illustration 
again). From the front, this shuffle is abso- 
lutely convincing. The deck is back in its 
original order. 
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WITH RUNNING CUTS: With your right hand, 
cut the top half of the deck to the right and, 
using the Zarrow dynamic, shuffle it under 
a cover block of about six cards. But after 
unlacing the corners, don’t push the halves 
completely flush. Leave the right half pro- 
jecting about half an inch to the right. With 
the briefest of pauses after the shuffle, cut 
the projecting half to the top with your right 
hand, still stepped to the right. 


Use the up-the-ladder false cut (Volume 2, page 388) to cut this packet several times until 
no cards remain. The apparent transparency of this method is obscured by the convinc- 
ing appearance of the running cut. The disengaged right-hand portion can also be pushed 
through to project on the left end just prior to the onset of the running cuts. (The actions 
used to do this can be found in the next article on the pull-through false shuffle.) In that 
case, when preparing for the shuffle, the bottom portion of the deck is cut to the right. 





Check Point 


Direction of the gaze is particularly 
important in the execution of these han- 
dlings. It has been precisely formulated 
by Juan Tamariz: Prior to the shuffle, 
look at the audience, then shift your gaze 
to the deck as your thumb lightly riffles 
up the inner side, preparing for the ini- 
tial cut to separate the halves. Lift your 
gaze as you separate the halves. Lower 
your gaze as you interlace the halves, 
then raise it again as you disengage them 
and push them together. Lower your 
gaze to the deck again as you square the 
cards; then proceed as required by the 
context. The raising and lowering of 
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your head, and with it your gaze, must 
take place in smooth transitions, so that 
it seems natural and maintains its 
directive power. The direction of the 
gaze, as a powerful means of controlling 
attention, can again be appreciated from 
this example. When performing a sleight, 
raise your gaze and look at the audience; 
but when you want to focus attention on 
your actions, so that they seem impor- 
tant to the spectaters and are remem- 
bered by them, shift your gaze to the 
intended point of interest, which will 
simultaneously become the primary 
source of information. 
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The Pull-through False Shuffle 


This technique, generally referred to simply as a pull-through shuffle, is the other stan- 
dard method for retaining the order of the entire deck while appearing to perform a riffle 
shuffle. Basically, the packets are pulled through each other in their interlaced or shuffled 
condition, and are then separated with a cutting action. This sleight has at least as many 
variations as the Zarrow shuffle, so we'll describe the basic handling first, followed by 


several useful variants. 


Hold the deck in the basic starting position 
for a riffle shuffle. With your right hand, cut 
about one third of the deck from the top and 
to the right. As you shuffle the cards, leave 
just under half the cards from the right 
hand’s packet as a bed, while the rest of its 
cards are evenly shuffled into the left hand’s 
packet. As has been noted earlier, when 
forming such a bed, the cards of the bed are 
not riffled off. You simply begin the shuffle 
above them, and in doing so avoid any hesi- 
tation or asymmetry in the shuffle proce- 
dure. Once you've practiced a bit, you'll be 
able to do this without looking. The action 
of forming the bed is not discernible in the 
outward appearance of the shuffle. The 
meshing and pull-through phase begins now 
and consists of three movements. 


Your hands push the packets into each other 
in two actions, first at an angle, then straight 
in (see Volume 1, page 106), resulting in the 
configuration shown in the illustration. The 
fingers here are shown schematically: T = 
thumb, I = index finger, M = middle finger, 
R = ring finger, L = little finger. The right 
packet projects no more than half an inch 
from the other packet. To this point your 
gaze has been focused on the cards, but now 
you raise your eyes and look at the specta- 
tors. At that moment the crucial deception 
of the sleight takes place, consisting of two 
actions—the cant and the pull-through— 
that blend into one smooth movement. 
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THE CANT: Both hands, having made two 
movements to push their packets together 
to the extent shown in the previous illustra- 
tion, now perform a third movement as they 
continue to push the packets apparently 
flush while actually canting them. Your right 
ring finger, positioned at the end of its 
packet near the outer right corner, makes a 
curving counterclockwise movement. This 
brings the outer right corner in front of the 
corresponding corner of the left hand’s 
packet. Note the locations of the fingers in 
the illustration. Each position is critical. 


The fingers are almost at right angles to your work surface. Relax the pressure of your 
left thumb to allow the inner left corner of the right hand’s packet to pass. Your middle 
fingers should be pressed against your ring fingers, masking the corners that project from 
the outer side. Your little fingers, also pressed against your ring fingers, are responsible 
for the actual pushing. 
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THE PULL-THROUGH: Now, with your left 
hand, take control of the former right-hand 
packet. Both packets are immediately re- 
turned to a straightened condition, due to 
light pressure from your left thumb and 
middle finger against the corners they con- 
trol. A fraction of a second later, your right 
thumb and middle finger become junior 
partners in this process, by pressing against 
their respective corners. Both middle fin- 
gers press inward, while the thumbs press 
outward, carrying through with an outward 
stroking motion. The right-hand packet 
winds it way through the left-hand packet, 
which remains perfectly straight and is held 
in position with light pressure of the right 
fingers and thumb against it. Immediately 
after the right-hand packet has been pulled 
through, place the heels of both palms 
against the tabletop to punctuate the end of 
the squaring procedure. The former right- 
hand packet now projects about three- 
eighths of an inch from the left end of the 
former left-hand packet (exaggerated in the 
illustration). Your right and left middle and 
ring fingers mask this from the front. Each 
hand now holds the other's previous packet. 
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THE STRIP-OUT: With your left hand, hold 
back the packet you’ve pulled through, as 
your right hand cuts the former left-hand 
packet— gripped between the thumb, 
middle and ring fingers—diagonally for- 
ward and rightward. As part of this action, 
move both hands back slightly, making the 
motion more dynamic while visually obscur- 
ing the true nature of the cutting procedure. 
Since the top card is fully visible, the action 
has the appearance of a simple, true cut. 





Your gaze at this point should still be on the audience. You finally look at the cards as you 
leave the right hand’s packet on the table and bring that hand back to take the left hand’s 
packet and place it onto the tabled portion. Shift the entire deck back to its original posi- 


tion and square it. 


Check Points 


1. If you shuffle the packets together as 
described in the initial phase—one 
third of the cards in the right-hand 
packet and two-thirds in the left—the 
subsequent pull-through will be much 
easier than if you had divided the deck 
in half. Normally, the friction between 
cards causes some to be held back 
during the pull-through, but that fric- 
tion is greatly reduced here, because 
the right hand’s cards are riffled singly 
into the left hand’s larger packet. When 
I execute this shuffle, there are gener- 
ally only six to nine right-hand cards 
riffled into the left-hand packet. But in 
the interlaced state, this cannot be dis- 
cerned, even by a keen observer.*! 


. The canting of the cards and the pull- 
through should flow into a single 
motion, which should be viewed as the 
third and final action of the meshing 
phase of the shuffle. Study the perfect 
division of labor between your two 
hands. The transfer of tasks occurs 
naturally in an instant and can only be 
understood and practiced after you 
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4. 





have analyzed them in slow-motion. 
First use your right hand to angle the 
packet, then immediately use your left 
hand to straighten it. At the last mo- 
ment, use your right hand to assist, 
leading directly into the strip-out or 
cutting phase. 


The left-hand packet, the top card of 
which serves as cover for the secret 
pull-through and is always in view, 
must be neither angled nor moved. It 
remains parallel with the near edge of 


the table throughout. It is the right- 
hand packet that threads through the 
left. This visual immobility of the left- 
hand packet lends the procedure the 
appearance of a normal riffle shuffle. 


Some prefer to “air” the deck before 
the pull-through, to minimize friction 
between cards. If you separate and 
shuffle the cards as I have described, 
this shouldn’t be necessary, due to rea- 
sons already explained. However, 
should circumstances be such that 
dividing the deck in half is necessary, 
here is a method for airing the cards: 
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After the pull-through, and just before 
the strip-out, bevel the top of the deck 
inward, from bottom to top. Immedi- 
ately reverse this action, maintaining 
your fingers’ pressure against the sides 
of the deck. This creates tiny spaces 
between the cards, little cushions of 
air. The reversal of the beveling should 
lead seamlessly to the strip-out action, 
which should now feel particularly 
smooth and effortless. 


. Some experts advise you to execute 
the strip-out immediately after the 
pull-through. Others prefer to intro- 
duce a brief pause, using the thumbs 
to riffle the inner side from bottom to 
top before stripping the packets apart. 
In principle, both are fine. If you wish 
to follow the first shuffle with another, 
the packets should be stripped out 
immediately. 


. Right after the strip-out, there will be 
pockets of air between the cards of 
both packets. These are the spaces 
previously occupied by the cards of 
the other packet. To prevent even the 
most critical observer from detecting 
these, proceed as follows: In the in- 
stant following the strip-out, press 
your right index finger against the top 
of its packet, the collapse of the packet 
being masked by its forward move- 
ment. Meanwhile, hold the left hand’s 
packet in place, securely gripped be- 
tween the thumb and middle finger. 
Do not allow these cards to collapse 
yet, which would betray the true state 
of affairs. It is only when you take this 
packet with your right hand to place it 


on the tabled packet that you press 
down with your right index finger, col- 
lapsing the gaps as you carry the pack- 
et forward. 


. Once you are comfortable with the 


basic handling, you will want to mask 
the step in the deck, which is visible at 
the left end to anyone positioned on 
your right. This can be accomplished 
by your right index finger pushing the 
top few cards of the right-hand packet 
about a quarter of an inch to the left. To 
the careful observer the deck will sim- 
ply appear slightly unsquared. The 
back design of the pulled-through 
packet should not be visible; just the 
white border, which blends in with 
those of the right hand’s packet. With 
this in mind, cards with an overall, 
borderless back design (Bee backs or 
Steamboats, for example) are particu- 
larly well suited for this and similar 
false shuffles. With practice, you can at 
this point push the cards into a pyrami- 
dal configuration, the upper cards 
being more fully meshed than those 
beneath. This forms the best and most 
natural cover. 


. Most card magicians prefer to shuffle 


the deck several times. This practice is, 
in fact, compulsory at the gaming table. 
If you shuffle as described, you will 
need to complete three shuffles: On the 
first two the packets are stripped out 
and the next shuffle immediately per- 
formed. After the third shuffle, the 
deck is cut as described. If you only 
want to shuffle twice, you will need to 
begin by using your left hand to cut the 
top packet to the left. 
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Vernon's Pull-through Shuffle Variant 


Dai Vernon, with his friend the renowned Dr. Jacob Daley, did pioneering work in the 
application of riffle-shuffle principles to conjuring. Together they developed and refined 
a number of innovative techniques. The Professor claimed to have seen “The Mysterious 
Kid”, a legendary card cheat, employ an exceptionally clever pull-through shuffle variant, 
in which the deck was given a true cut immediately after the secret pull-through, but before 
the strip-out. This, from the spectators’ viewpoint, brings the shuffle sequence to an end 
and prompts a natural relaxation of attention. Such a time is the perfect opportunity for a 
delayed strip-out. What follows is Dai Vernon’s variation on this idea.” 


Begin a riffle shuffle by using your right 
hand to cut the top half of the deck to the 
right, and shuffle it into the left-hand packet. 
Begin the right hand’s riffle about halfway 
up its packet and let one or more of the left 
hand’s cards fall last. The illustration shows 
aschematic view of the cards just after they 
have been interlaced. 


Angle the cards and pull them through, as 
taught in the method above. The illustration 
sitows a schematic representation of the 
cards at this point. With your right thumb, 
slightly lift the cards projecting to the right, e —— 
raising them along their inner side, so that 
your left thumb can catch a break between 
the interwoven packets and the underlying 
bed of cards. 


As your left hand holds the interwoven cards securely, with your right hand grasp the bed 
on the table and cut it to the top, placing it square onto the right portion of the interwoven 
cards. Only now do you execute the strip-out: 


Shift both hands back as your right hand 
cuts those cards projecting to the right 
diagonally forward and rightward, stripping 
the interwoven packet free. Set this packet 
onto the table, then bring your right hand 
back to take the left hand's packet and place 
it on the tabled cards. Square the deck. The 
cards are still in their original order. 
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Check Points 


1. This procedure represents one of the 
many superb ideas that issued from 
Dai Vernon’s contemplation of his art. 
This excellent shuffle method is tech- 


nically no more demanding than the 
standard pull-through shuffle. In fact, 
itis easier. Thanks to the generous bed 
of cards used, fewer cards are inter- 
woven, which minimizes the risk of 


missing cards when you strip the pack- 
ets apart. 


. The psychology is sterling. The critical 


moment of the strip-out is delayed and 
moved to a moment of diminished 
attention, in conformance with Erd- 
nase’s maxim, “The resourceful profes- 
sional failing to improve the method 
changes the moment.” ® 





The Triumph Shuffle 


This technique, although related to the pull-through shuffle, does not have the disadvan- 
tages usually associated with the latter. In particular, the packets are never actually 
pulled-through one another. This makes it less likely that any cards will be displaced. 
Furthermore, only one shuffle is necessary, preceded and followed by a series of running 
cuts to the table. Once again the brilliant mind of Dai Vernon is behind this technique.“ In 
the handling taught here, I have prefaced Vernon’s shuffle with a false cut also of his 
invention, or more precisely, a variant of it, to create an effective combination. The spec- 
tators see the deck cut several times on the table, riffle shuffled once, then cut several more 
times on the table. Nonetheless, the order of the entire deck is preserved. 


Hold the cards in starting position for a riffle 
shuffle and begin Dai Vernon's cold-deck cut 
(Volume 2, page 389), using your right index 
finger to lift the top quarter of the deck a 
fraction of an inch along the outer side. This 
allows your left thumb and middle finger to 
hold back the next quarter of the deck as 
your right hand cuts the balance, top packet 
and bottom, diagonally forward and right- 
ward. The illustration shows the cut from 
the audience’s viewpoint. 
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Without interrupting the flow of motion, bring the right hand’s packets back over the tabled 
packet. Then, with your left thumb and index finger, hold back the top packet of the right 
hand’s cards and let it drop onto the tabled packet as you move the right hand’s remaining 
cards (about half the deck) forward again. 


Bring the right hand’s half back over the 
tabled packet and place the pad of your left 
index finger onto the outer white border of 
the right hand’s packet, near the outer left 
corner. Move your right hand forward again 
with its half deck and, with light pressure of 
your left index finger, slip cut the top card 
of the right hand’s packet onto the left 
hand's tabled cards. 

Bring the right hand’s packet back over the tabled cards, taking a left thumb break between 
the packets at the inner side as you square the cards with a right-hand stroking motion. 





The preceding cutting sequence has pre- 
pared the cards for a very deceptive single- 
shuffle sequence. With your right hand, cut 
off the cards above the break and carry 
them to the right, preparing for a riffle 
shuffle. Begin the shuffle by leaving a bed of 
about ten cards on the table under the right- 
hand packet, and shuffling the rest of the 
cards normally, finishing with a single card 
from the left-hand packet. The illustration 
shows a schematic representation of the 
situation at this point. 


Push the meshed packets into each other 
until they are within five-eighths of an inch 
of being squared. Rather than angling the 
right-hand packet and winding it through, 
carry out the following much simpler proce- 
dure: Rest both hands comfortably with the 
heels of the palms against the tabletop. With 
an imperceptibly small motion, move your 
left little and ring fingers against your left 
middle finger at the outer side of the deck 
as you press your left index finger lightly 
down on the top card. 

With your right hand, which has not shifted its position (a fine point contributed by 
Ascanio), push all the cards to the left, with the exception of the top card, which remains 
immobile thanks to the pressure of your left index finger. 
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To the spectators it looks as if the two inter- 
woven packets have been pushed com- 
pletely together, leaving the thumb and 
middle finger of each hand touching their 
counterparts on the sides of the deck. In 
reality, though, the entire deck—with the 
exception of the top card, which serves to 
mask the true situation—has simply been 
pushed to the left for the distance of the 
unsquared amount of the packets (about 
five-eighths of an inch). Both middle fingers 
are positioned at their respective outer cor- 
ners of the deck, masking the unsquared 
condition of the cards from the front. By 
moving your left hand slightly to the right 
and lowering it you can even cover the por- 
tion of the packet jogged to the left, which 
is visible from the extreme right side. 


You swiftly continue: First move your left 
thumb to the left, so that it can press the 
cards projecting to the left against the 
middle phalanx of your left little finger, 
which is at the outer left corner. This an- 
chors the left-hand packet, allowing you to 
strip out the cards projecting to the right and 
carry them forward and rightward in a cut- 
ting action. This separates the packets 
again. Set the right hand’s packet onto the 
table, then move the right hand back to pick 
up the left hand’s cards and place them onto 
the tabled packet. Square the deck. 


This final cut can be combined with a running cut, giving the impression of a professional 
shuffle. I leave it to you as an exercise to construct the technical details. 


Check Point 


The opening sequence, starting with the 
cold-deck cut and finishing with the slip 


cut, is an extremely useful procedure 
that can also be combined with a Zarrow 
shuffle. After performing this cutting 


sequence, you need only cut the cards 
above the break to the right and use the 
Zarrow dynamic to shuffle them under 
the top card. This procedure returns the 
cards to their original order. 
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A Combination False Shuffle 


h this false shuffle, two different shuffle methods are used to eliminate the disadvantages 
found in each by itself. The combination is so deceptive, even experts won’t be able to 
reconstruct it. In addition, it is a pleasure to execute, due to its streamlined construction. 
There are no illustrations as all the techniques used have already been taught. 


Hold the deck in starting position for a riffle shuffle. With your left hand, cut the top half 
to the left. Begin the shuffle by leaving a bed from the right hand’s half, and at the finish of 
the shuffle hold back several cards with your left thumb, letting them fall on top. Glimpse 
the bottom card of this cover block as described for the Zarrow shuffle (page 633). 


Push the cards together using the triumph shuffle technique explained above. Your left 
index finger, applying light pressure, keeps the top cover block stationary in the same way 
it does when just a single card is used for cover. I find that pressure from this finger is usually 
enough to keep the block square and in place. If you see that the lower cards of the block 
are spreading too much, apply light pressure with your left thumb and middle finger on 
their respective sides of the block. After having apparently pushed the cards square, strip 
out the projecting right-hand packet, carrying it forward to the table in a cutting action. 
Place the rest of the deck on top of the newly tabled packet, catching a left thumb break 
between the portions as you square the deck. 


With your right hand, cut the cards above the break to the right and shuffle them under 
the glimpsed card in the left-hand packet, using the Zarrow dynamic. Incredibly, when you 
now square the deck it will back in its original order. 


With a bit of thought and experimentation, you'll be able to create your own false shuffle 
combinations. 


Controlling the Top Stock 


with a Rifle Shuffle 


In many applications, a prearrangement or group of cards on top of the deck is all that 
must be preserved. Riffle shuffles are the easiest way to accomplish this. Simply hold back 
the top cards until the end of the shuffle, letting them fall last. Of course, this cannot be 
repeated often, as an observant spectator would notice; especially keen observers might 
recognize the strategy on even a single use. Clever dodges have been developed to pre- 
vent this. The following method was shown to me by the professional Canadian card 
magician, Martin A. Nash. It is convincing, yet simpie to execute; but its greatest advan- 
tage lies in the overall picture it presents: The deck is given a series of running cuts and is 
then shuffled. 
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As mentioned, the shuffle is preceded by a 
sequence of cuts. It can be any sequence of 
false cuts, but a style of running false cut is 
preferable. The sequence I favor is Dai Ver- 
non’s cold-deck cut (Volume 2, page 389), 
interrupted at that point when the deck 
must be given one more cut to restore the 
original order. The illustration shows the 
action at that moment. 


With your right hand, cut the cards above 
the break to the right. To the spectators this 
is viewed as the top half of the deck (when 
in fact it is the original bottom half). Execute 
ariffle shuffle holding back the top cards of 
the left-hand packet (the stock you wish to 
control) until the very end. This leaves the 
spectators with the impression that the top 
cards of the deck have been clearly shuffled 
into the center, when, in fact, they are back 
on top. Square the deck cleanly. 


Check Point 


To follow this very deceptive shuffle 
with another false cut may be ill advised, 


as spectators, believing they have just 
seen the top cards shuffled into the deck, 
might suspect that you are cutting them 


back to the top. However, it is feasible 
that a running false cut like the up-the- 
ladder cut (Volume 2, page 388) can be 
effective here, since such cuts are so 
extremely convincing in appearance. 





A Combination False Shuffle and Cut 


This method combines a running cut with a false shuffle to maintain a bottom stock. It is 
absolutely impenetrable, even to the expert eye, as it includes a partially genuine shuffle 
and a partially genuine cut. The basic idea is drawn from Erdnase’s 1902 classic, The Expert 
at the Card Table.© Dai Vernon regarded such combinations highly.® You can maintain 
either the top or the bottom stock, which is often extremely useful. 
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Hold the deck in starting position for a riffle 
shuffle. With your right hand, cut the top half 
to the right. Then riffle the halves together, 
your left thumb leaving a bed of cards at 
least as large as the bottom stock to be pre- 
served. It bears repeating that you don’t 
riffle the bed off your thumb; you simply 
begin the shuffle above it, both thumbs 
beginning their riffling simultaneously. 





Push the interlaced packets together and square the deck. Now comes a sequence of run- 
ning cuts that keeps the bottom stock on the bottom. With your right hand, cut a portion 
of the deck, including your bottom stock, from the bottom to the top, taking a left-thumb 
break under it (Volume 2, page 390). Square the deck with your right thumb and middle 
finger. Next, with your right hand, cut all the cards below the break forward, allowing the 
packet above the break to drop to the table while keeping your left hand in place. 


Bring the right hand’s cards back to the left 
hand and give them a series of running cuts 
onto the tabled packet (Volume 2, page 386). 





Repeat the riffle shuffle described above. Then, with your right hand, cut a section from 
the center of the deck to the top. With your left hand begin to cut packets from the top of 
the deck onto the table, in a series of running cuts until you reach the center of the deck. 
At that point, place the rest of the deck on top of the tabled packets, catching a left thumb 
break under it. 


With your right hand, cut the cards above 
the break to the right and begin a riffle 
shuffle, leaving the bottom stock as a bed 
under the right half. Finish with another 
series of running cuts as described above. 





Check Points 


1. The given elements can be combined more efficient and makes for a very 
in many ways. The sequence taught open handling, as the deck is as ex- 
here serves to define the elements and posed to view as possible. 


display them in a combination Ienjoy. 3. A top stock can be controlled with 


2. During the cutting sequences the pack- practically the same basic procedure. 
ets are controlled only by the thumb Accept this problem as an exercise and 
and middle finger of each hand. This is work out the details for yourself. 
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The Block Tranger 


This false shuffling method, in which the top stock is maintained, utilizes a ingenious riffle- 
shuffle principle. We have already encountered the principle as an element of Dai Vernon’s 
triumph shuffle. Here we will make it perform a different function. 


Hold the deck face down in position to begin a riffle shuffle. With your left hand, cut about 
half the deck from the top and to the left. Riffle the halves together, but hold back the top 
stock (let’s say this is the four Aces) or a bit more with your left thumb, and two cards with 
your right thumb. Release the left thumb’s cards, followed by the right thumb’s cards, then 
square the deck. You have just shuffled two indifferent cards over the top stock (the Aces). 


Repeat this procedure to add two more indifferent cards above the top stock. This places 
the Aces at the fifth, six, seventh and eighth positions from the top of the deck. 


For your third shuffle, cut the top half of the deck again to the left. Release a few of the 
right hand’s cards first, then riffle together the rest of the cards, holding back the four 
indifferent cards, which should be released last onto a few of the right hand's cards. Now 
execute the triumph shuffle. This automatically shifts the four indifferent cards onto the 
opposite packet, which you then strip out in a cutting action. When you complete the cut, 
placing the left hand’s packet onto the stripped-out cards, the top stock (in our case, the 
Aces) will be returned to the top. 


The basic idea behind the block transfer is extraordinarily useful. Block transfers refer to 
techniques that shift a block of cards in the course of a false riffle shuffle. They can also 
be accomplished with pull-through and Zarrow procedures. 


Check Point 


Naturally, you can shuffle any number of 
cards over the top stock. You simply 
have to be able to hold them all back 


during your third shuffle. If you plan to 
use a cover block of seven or eight cards, 
during the first shuffle, glimpse the 
bottom card of the packet being shuffled 
over your stock. Using estimation and a 


glimpse you can accurately hold back a 
larger block and transfer it during the 
third shuffle, as described above. In this 
case, you should cut the top half to the 
right for the first shuffle sequence, as 
otherwise you will not see the index of 
the card! The same goal can be achieved 
using a Zarrow shuffle. 
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A Red-black False Shuffle 


Numerous methods have been devised to maintain the segregation of a deck sorted into 
two halves, such as red cards and black cards, or high cards and low, odd cards and even, 
etc. One of the most convincing I know is Dai Vernon’s approach.” The audience sees both 
packets clearly interwoven and pushed together, all without suspicious actions. Thanks 
to a subtlety added by Juan Tamariz, one spectator is left with the impression of having 


shuffled the deck himself! 


Divide the deck into red cards and black, 
with the red cards on the top and the black 
cards beneath. With the deck on the table, 
in position to begin a riffle shuffle, imagine 
it divided into three sections, A, B and C, 
with A and C each comprising about a quar- 
ter of the deck, and B a half. 


With your left thumb, riffle up the inner side 
of the deck, stopping after riffling off about 
three-quarters of the cards. With your right 
hand, cut the lower packet (B and C) to the 
top, stepping it about half an inch to the left 
of packet A. Hold no break. 


With your left thumb, riffle off about a third 
of larger top packet, separating B from C, 
and with your right hand shift the upper 
portion (B) until it is aligned with the bottom 
packet (A). The middle packet (C) still 
projects about half an inch to the left. No 
break is held and the steps are hidden by the 
fingers of both hands. This position is main- 
tained for only a moment. 


With your right thumb and middle finger, 
pull sections B and A to the right and main- 
tain a right-thumb break between them as 
you bring them square over packet C. Trans- 
fer the right thumb’s break to your left 
thumb, while your right thumb catches a 
fresh break between packets A and C. 


Maintain the right thumb’s break as your left 
hand cuts packet B to the left in preparation 
for a riffle shuffle. With a bit of practice, this 
cutting sequence can be carried out without 
looking at your hands. As you do it, you 
might say, ‘TU not only cut the deck a few 
times, I'll shuffle it as well.” 
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Begin to riffle the halves off your thumbs 
simultaneously, interlacing the packets at 
their adjacent inner corners. The indexes of 
the left-hand cards are easily glimpsed as 
you do this. The task is simplified by the fact 
that you need only distinguish whether the 
cards are red or black. Furthermore, you 
know that the red cards will follow about 
thirteen black cards. The cards on the right 
need not be glimpsed at all, as the colors are 
separated at the break. 


It is best to riffle off the cards on the right a bit more quickly than those on left, until you 
reach the break. You can then rapidly riffle into the red portion of the left packet, then 
continue the riffling on the right to complete the shuffle. 





The interlaced packets can now be slowly 
and openly pushed together and squared. 
However, if you wish, at this point you can 
introduce a brilliant stratagem of Juan 
Tamariz’s. Instead of pushing the meshed 
packets square, ribbon spread the interlaced 
cards toward yourself to display their 
shuffled condition. Ask a spectator to push 
the interlaced cards together as shown in 
the illustration, then to square the spread. 
Point out that the spectator will actually feel 
himself shuffling the cards. You can refer 
back to this at a later point, and the audience 
will misremember that the spectator shuf- 
fled the cards, when in fact he only pushed 
them together and squared them! 


Check Points 


1. When you spread the cards in their in- 
terwoven but unsquared state, there 
may be a gap in the center where you 
avoided intermingling red and black 
cards. With your fingertips, tap the 
cards, bunching them together at that 
spot to make the gap less noticeable as 
you pretend to show the shuffled sec- 
tions to greater advantage. Then let a 
spectator push the cards together. 


. Another excellent false shuffle that 
preserves a red-black or half-and-half 
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division is the Zarrow shuffle. Begin by 
cutting less than half the deck to the 
right. This leaves a few cards of the 
same type on top of the left-hand 
packet as those making up the right- 


hand packet. Simply use the Zarrow 
dynamic to shuffle the right-hand cards 
into the matching upper left-hand 
stock. If you aren’t certain of your 
estimation, you can glimpse the left- 
hand cards to assure that you have 
maintained the separation. 
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An In-the-hands False Shuffle 


Because an in-the-hands riffle shuffle is so open, most people assume it would be impos- 
sible to fake. Yet there are dozens of techniques for doing exactly that. Preserving the top 
and bottom stocks is surely the easiest of tasks, as you need only allow those portions to 
riffle off last or first (respectively) to attain your goal. 


There are also several very good methods for preserving the order of the entire deck, but 
the majority of these are fairly difficult. Although the cards are not sprung together with a 
waterfall flourish at the end, I consider the following method the quickest and most cer- 
tain for everyday use. It is assumed you have mastered the waterfall riffle shuffle from 
Volume 1 (page 110). 


Hold the deck face down in starting position 
for the waterfall riffle shuffle, and cut the 
cards so that the hands may take halves of 
approximately equal size. Riffle the ends 
together, letting a few cards fall first from 
the right packet (the original top half of the 
deck) and last from the left packet. (The 
illustration shows this shuffle in progress, 
from the front.) 





Bring the interwoven cards over the table 
and tap their inner side once against the 
table top. 
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Now apparently push the halves completely 
together, but in reality you stop about five- 
eighths of an inch short of their being fully 
squared. As you do this, slide your left and 
right fingers toward each other to create the 
illusion of pushing the halves completely 
flush. Your fingers also naturally cover the 
ends of the deck. Immediately tap the inner 
side of the deck once or twice against the 
table top. The sound made effectively simu- 
lates squaring and is very convincing. Note 
the positions of the index fingers, as shown 
in the illustration: They curl over the raised 
side near the ends, masking the unsquared 
condition of the cards. 


Lower the deck to a horizontal plane for the 
purpose of cutting it, and as you do so, shift 
your right fingers, which you have kept 
together from the outset, around the outer 
edge of the deck, masking the projecting 
ends of the cards, until they and your right 
thumb can grip the deck at its opposite 
sides, as seen in the illustration. Note how 
your left index finger masks the projection 
at the opposite end. 


Shift your left hand palm up to grip the deck 
as shown in the illustration, index and 
middle fingers continuing to mask the pro- 
jections. You now angle the halves in the 
action of beginning an apparent cut: Your 
hands grasp their respective halves securely 
between the thumbs on one side and the 
middle and ring fingers on the other. Imme- 
diately pivot the left end of the right hand’s 
cards inward and slightly to the left. 


As you pull these cards from the left hand’s packet, move both hands slightly apart. This 
not only makes the action more natural, but helps to mask the gaps between cards, formed 
as a result of the strip-out. Pressure from your index fingers immediately causes the gaps 
to collapse. Slap the right half onto the left, apparently completing the shuffle sequence 
with a cut. If the cyclical order of the cards is all that need be preserved, you can cut the 
cards to the table, setting down the right hand’s half first, then slapping the other on top. 
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Check Points 


1. This technique is simple, but it has been 


carefully thought out and must be ex- 
ecuted with precision. Take particular 
care to adjust each finger as efficiently 
as possible, constantly keeping the tel- 


escopic condition of the deck hidden 
from the spectators’ view. 


2. The success of this false shuffle lies not 


only in proper technique, but also in 
the timing of the attitude you express. 
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After having riffled the cards together 
and tapped the deck on the table, the 
shuffle should be finished in the minds 
of the spectators. This idea must be 
reinforced by your timing. Not only 
pause for a few seconds, but also relax. 
It is during this interval that you shift 
your grip on the deck. Only when the 
spectators’ attention has relaxed, do 
you execute the strip-out in the guise 
of a cut. 
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MORE TRICKS WITH 
RIFFLE SHUFFLE TECHNIQUES 


Triumph 


Dai Vernon is responsible for making the “Triumph” plot a classic, particularly in its mod- 
ern form, which uses a riffle shuffle. Cards have long been mixed face up and face down 
by magicians, only to be later shown to have mysteriously righted themselves. However, 
Dai Vernon's approach to the effect was so clever, the plot has become known by the title 
he gave his method: “Triumph”.® The following handling is not entirely Vernon’s, but trades 
heavily on his thinking. 


Effect 


Acard is freely chosen by a spectator, noted and returned to the deck. The performer then 
shuffles the deck, mixing face-up cards into face-down ones. Yet, at his command all the 
cards but one turn to face the same way. That single card is the spectator’s selection. 





Construction, Management and Script 

Prologue: “You've all heard the saying, ‘The hand is quicker than the eye.’ This implies 
that the single, great secret underlying the success of any magic trick is speed. Well, I 
can assure you—that this is true; but not most of the time. However, just for once, I'd 
like to show you what it would look like if it were. I shall therefore be performing the 
world’s fastest card trick.... Would you like to see it again? Never mind. Let's start over, 
right from the very beginning.” 

Hand the deck to someone, who shuffles it thoroughly and cuts it once. Take back the deck 
and ask another person to choose a card, to note it carefully and to show it to the rest of 
the audience. Have the card returned to the deck and control it to the top. In this context 
the tool I often employ is the key card in a ribbon spread (Volume 1, page 138) for the 
replacement, using a corner-crimped card as my key. I install the crimp during an overhand 
shuffle (Volume 2, page 348). 


‘When I performed this feat recently, one of the spectators said, ‘Excuse me, may I shuffle 
the deck too?’ Of course, I gave him the deck. But do you know how he shuffled? Exactly 
like this.” With the deck face down on the table in position to begin a riffle shuffle, use 
your right hand to cut the lower half of the deck to the right and turn it face up. Ribbon 
spread both packets inward, displaying one half face up and one face down. 
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Carefully square each half separately, slowly and clearly pushing the cards together, then 
deliberately squaring them as you would after a riffle shuffle (Volume 1, page 107). The 
packets must remain on the table and it must be perfectly clear that you do not change or 
manipulate anything. This is the initial situation, which must be made as clear as possible. 
Use the Zarrow dynamic to shuffle the face-up cards under the top card of the face-down 


left-hand packet. Square the deck. 


Now hold the deck as if about to perform 
another riffle shuffle. “I thought that was 
rather rude, since it left the cards with 
some face up, some face down—totally 
mixed up.” With your palm-down right 
hand, grip the top portion of the deck by its 
opposite sides and cut at the precise loca- 
tion where the face-up block meets the 
face-down bottom half. Thanks to the natu- 
ral curvature found in most decks, there 
should be a bridge between these portions, 
which makes the division easy to find. Turn 
your right hand palm up to display the back 
of a card. 


Two synchronized actions will now be car- 
ried out. First, turn your left hand, which 
holds the bottom half, palm up to show the 
face of the packet. And at roughly the same 
time, reverse the motion of your right hand, 
turning it palm down to place its packet on 
the table. 
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Keeping the left-hand packet face up, take 
it in your right hand and place it obliquely on 
the tabled packet. This subtle maneuver of 
Dai Vernon's turns all the cards face up with 
the exception of the spectator’s, which rests 
on top of the lower half. 





Ask your audience, “How long do you think it would have taken an ordinary mortal— 
Im not speaking about myself now—to straighten out all these cards?” Wait for the 
responses, which will range from a few seconds to a few minutes. Focus your attention 
on the spectator who guessed the longest time. “J appreciate your confidence, but TU 
attempt to do it somewhat faster.” 


Turn to a spectator with a watch having a second hand or, better yet, a stop watch. “You 
are the timekeeper. When I say, ‘Ready, set, go,’ begin to count and see how long it takes 
me.” Turning to the rest of the audience, “I’m going to ask the rest of you to please keep 
your eyes here on the cards.” Hover tensely over the deck: “The fastest card trick in the 
world—ready, set, go—stop!” Say “stop” so quickly that the spectator doesn’t have time 
to press the start button on his watch. And in that brief period you simply square the tabled 
deck with your fingertips. This should be done briskly, but it must be clear to everyone 
that nothing could have happened. Turn to the timekeeper expectantly. “How long did it 
take me?” Most likely a very short time will be mentioned, like two-tenths of a second. 
Regardless, look at the timekeeper with a bit of reproach and disappointment in your eyes. 
“Normally I’m much quicker.” 


Take the deck at your fingertips and slowly turn it face down. With equal slowness spread 
it diagonally from left to right on your working surface. “All the cards have turned over 
except one—your chosen card!” Once the applause dies down, say, “So you see, the hand 
really is quicker than the eye!” 


Final Notes 


1. Dai Vernon's original handlingisinthe 2. I refrain from indulging in the various 


wonderful book Stars of Magic. I con- 
sider this one of the ten finest magic 
books ever written on effects and their 
methods. It explains some of the best 
tricks of the American masters of the 
1930s and ’40s, with no padding in its 
contents. This original series should 
not be confused with the New Stars of 
Magic series. Although many methods 
for the Triumph effect have been pub- 
lished, Dai Vernon's is still one of the 
most direct and convincing of the lot. 
Irecommend that you study it. 


“proofs” used to show the disarray of 
the cards, invented since the publica- 
tion of Vernon's “Triumph”. These un- 
necessary displays do not strengthen 
the deception. On the contrary, they 
allow the spectators to entertain the 
explanation that the cards were some- 
how straightened during the course of 
the display. If, however, you only 
shuffle the deck once, as described, 
even the most critical observer will see 
no opportunity for you to have straight- 
ened out the cards. 
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3. In performance, should you, on your 


first attempt, fail to cut the cards at the 
back-to-back juncture, replace the cut- 
off portion and try again. This action is 
covered by your script, as you are 
showing how thoroughly the cards are 
mixed. Incidentally, the easiest and 
surest way to make this cut is for your 
right hand to raise the entire deck 
slightly. Then, using a light touch, let 
the cards below the natural bridge 
drop. This is more certain than trying 
to cut directly at the bridge. 


the cards can be stacked and your 
shuffle a false one. The subsequent 
handling in “Triumph” doesn’t alter the 
order of the cards, with the exception 
of the selection; and at the end of the 
trick that card is easily replaced in its 
original position. A performer who has 
switched in a prearranged or memo- 
rized deck will particularly appreciate 
the value of this idea. An exceptionally 
potent strategy is to do a quick effect 
that doesn’t alter the order of the cards. 
Then start using your stack. Even 


without an intervening trick, the perfor- 
mance of “Triumph” before imple- 
menting your stack is a combination 
that will throw off even experienced 
card magicians. 


. The effect is even stronger if you have 
the chosen card signed at the start. 


5. Ifyou shuffle the deck in the beginning, 
rather than letting a spectator do so, 





Dad Stevens, King of the Card Cheats 


Effect 

The performer explains how a card cheat of some reputation located and controlled a King 
while shuffling the deck, which card he then used to his advantage. But the performer then 
judges this method as too “obvious”, and shows how a magician would do the same thing. 
As a result, to the astonishment of everyone, he ends up producing all four Kings. 


Construction, Management and Script 

The four Kings are secretly on either the top or the bottom of the deck. For the purpose 
of this explanation, we'll assume the Kings are in Heart-Spade—Diamond—Club order from 
the top down. For the presentation given below you will need to arrange and know this 
exact suit order. However, if you do not mention the suits of the Kings as you cut to them, 
you can cull the Kings in any order and secretly note the suit of the top King only. 


Prologue: “There are few professional card cheats whose identities have become known 
to the public at large. Of course, that’s due mainly to the nature of their work. But there 
are a few figures who have attained legendary status among the inner circles of the 
profession, although in most cases this status was only awarded after their untimely, 
and often violent, demise. One of these characters was given the nickname Dad Stevens. 
As is so often the case among card cheats, he never used his real name.” 


Pick up the deck and carry out a false riffle shuffle to keep the four Kings together. You 
can use any of the false shuffles already described, but keep the shuffle sequence short. 
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‘Tt was claimed that Dad Stevens was able to find any card in a shuffled deck. Please 
cut the cards to keep things honest.” The spectator cuts the cards, bringing the block of 
Kings to the center. Watch the cut, so that you know approximately where the Kings lie. 


“Let's take any card—for example, the King of Hearts, which is a nice card. Nowadays, 
we know how Dad Stevens was able to find cards in the deck. During the shuffle he would 
riffle the corners and peek at the indices of all the cards. Let me show you this slowly.” 
Deliberately riffle the deck from bottom to top, holding it so that one spectator in the group 
can barely see the indices as they fly past. This generally produces a laugh, as the audi- 
ence won't believe that anyone could do what you have claimed. You take the opportunity 
to watch as well and confirm the location of the Kings, based on your estimation. 


“You see, it’s quite easy. You need only find the King of Hearts and shuffle it to the bot- 
tom.” Repeat the riffle, but this time hold the cards so that only you can see the indices. 
Riffle somewhat more slowly than before and you'll have no trouble finding the Kings. 
Stop as soon as you spot one. Since you know their order, it’s a simple matter to riffle until 
you see the King of Hearts. Cut the top half of the deck to the right, with the King of Hearts 
at its face. The other three Kings are on top of the left-hand half. Riffle shuffle, letting the 
King of Hearts fall first and the other three Kings fall last. Square the deck and turn it face 
up, exposing the King of Hearts. Deal it face up onto the table. 


Let this first effect register; then say, “Of course, the other three Kings are somewhere in 
the deck.” As you say this, casually spread over a few of the cards on the face of the deck, 
showing, without calling attention to it, that none of the other Kings is near the face. 
Replace the King of Hearts on the bottom of the deck and turn the cards face down on 
the table in position to perform a riffle shuffle. 


“For the sake of explanation, I did that in a fairly obvious way.” Pause briefly, as some 
of the spectators will not feel it was all that obvious, not knowing that you were aware of 
the approximate location of the King and having—one hopes—no knowledge of false 
shuffle techniques. “No one today has attained the level of skill that Dad Stevens was 
said to have had in his heyday in the Twenties. But I would like to show you my 
approach to the problem as a magician. It’s not necessary for me to look at the deck as 
Ido this. As you're saying all this, give the deck several tabled false cuts (Volume 2, page 
384), so that no one will suspect that the King of Hearts is still on the bottom. Finally, do 
atabled transfer cut to bring the top three Kings under the King of Hearts. This cut is done 
as follows: With your right thumb, riffle up the inner side of the deck, and catch a left-thumb 
break under the top three cards as the right thumb finishes its rifling. With your right hand, 
cut a small section from the bottom of the deck to the top and square the cards, maintaining 
the left thumb’s break. Repeat this action several times until all the cards below the break 
have been brought to the top. The four Kings are now together at the bottom of the deck. 


You now need only give the deck several false shuffles and cuts, retaining the Kings on 
the bottom. The combined false shuffle and cut sequence (page 646) suits this task best. 
You should execute four rhythmically distinct shuffle sequences, underscoring each with 
pauses in your script. There’s the King of Hearts—watch carefully. There's the King of 
Spades. Notice that I’m talking with you the entire time—there’s the King of Diamonds. 
And I really don’t look at the deck—there’s the King of Clubs.” This will give the impres- 
sion that each sequence locates a King and brings it to the bottom of the deck. 
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“If what you now merely suspect is in fact true, the King of Clubs should be on the bot- 
tom of the deck.” Slowly turn the deck face up to display the King of Clubs. This is the 
second effect. The following script should be spoken in crescendo: “And below it is the 
King of Diamonds, followed by the King of Spades and, finally, the King of Hearts!” 
Name each King before exposing it as you toss the King above it face up onto the table. 
After the applause, you conclude, “We’ve all heard the saying ‘Never play cards with 
strangers.’ I hope what you've just seen convinces you that you shouldn't play cards with 
people you know either!” 


Final Note 
With a little additional preparation, you To do this, you must prearrange the en- 


can elevate this presentation to the 
realm of the truly impossible. What if, in 
the beginning, a spectator were allowed 


to name any card in the deck, which you 
then produced, along with its three 
mates, without deviating from the basic 
procedure already described? Think 
about it for a moment. 


tire deck, placing the four Aces on top, 
followed by the four Twos, the four 
Threes and so on, down through the 
deck. Each value is arranged in Heart- 
Spade-—Diamond-Club order. It is a 
simple matter to situate the called-for 
value near the center of the deck, then 
proceed as above. 
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CHAPTER 34 





THE MULTIPLE SHIFT 
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The purpose of a multiple shift is to bring several cards individually or 
simultaneously to a known common position in the deck. It should come as 
no surprise that this concept had its origins at the gaming tables. One need 
only imagine a gambler, regardless of the game, who has just displayed a good 
hand. In gathering the cards after play, the ones from this winning hand are 
inserted into different portions of the deck, as they might otherwise stay 
together and be too easy for the dealer to manipulate. This motivated the 
development of techniques that would give the player a certain advantage. 
For simplicity, in the following explanations we will assume that the cards 
to be controlled are the four Aces, but they could just as easily be three, four 
or five selected cards. 
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The Insertion of the Cams 


Before the Aces can be controlled by one of the techniques about to be described, they 
must first be distributed at different locations in the deck. The various available methods 
range from simply functional to flamboyantly artistic. Determining which methods you 
will use will depend on the importance you wish to assign to this phase and your individual 
handling and performing style. The variations fall into the following categories and will 
be referred to by these terms in the explanations. 


THE STANDARD METHOD: The quickest and 
most practical method is simply to hold the 
deck in left-hand dealing position—face up 
or face down—and insert the Aces into the 
outer left corner as you riffle the cards off 
your left thumb. 


THE FAN METHOD: Make a one- or two- 
handed fan and insert the Aces at various 
locations in the deck. Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to insert the cards in the lower half 
of the deck while giving the impression that 
they are evenly distributed throughout the 
deck. Executing a two-handed fan is best 
suited for this purpose, since the fan can be 
made leaving the top quarter of the deck 
unfanned at the right side. The fan can also 
be adjusted to leave unfanned cards at both 
the top and bottom of the deck. 
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THE RIBBON SPREAD METHOD: This is surely the most ornate of the three methods described. 
Ribbon spread the cards face up on the table. Insert the Aces face up into the spread at 
various locations with your right hand, using your left hand to anchor the spread at the 
inner edge of the insertion point. When all the Aces have been inserted, turn over the spread 
with a flourish (Volume 1, page 183), riding your right thumb along the crest. When the 
turnover is completed, scoop up the spread from right to left with your right hand and place 
it in left-hand dealing position. 


Less ostentatious, but more natural and 
practical would be simply to insert the face- 
down Aces at various locations in the 
face-down spread, as seen in the illustration. 





Swing Cut Multiple shift 


This technique is one of the most difficult, but also one of the most efficient, natural and 
rapid ways to control the Aces to the top of the deck. The spectator sees only a single swing 
cut followed, if desired, by a shuffle sequence. It can be performed entirely in the hands 
and is one of the favorite methods of numerous card experts. Neal Elias and Edward Marlo 
contributed greatly to the development of this technique through their publications.® 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position. Use the standard method to 
distribute the Aces in the upper half of the 
deck, leaving as much as two-thirds of each 
card projecting from the outer end. Curl 
your left index finger under the deck and 
raise the cards to elevated dealing position. 
Bring your right hand over the deck as 
shown in the illustration, placing your right 
middle finger at the outer ends of the pro- 
jecting Aces about half an inch from the 
outer left corner. 
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Using the diagonal insertion (Volume 1, 
page 69), apparently push the Aces com- 
pletely into the deck, but leave them project- 
ing about an eighth of an inch from the inner 
right side and outer right corner of the deck. 
The inner left corners of the Aces project 
about a sixteenth of an inch at the inner end 
of the deck. You may make the degree of 
protrusion greater during your initial stages 
of practice. The Aces are controlled by diag- 
onal pressure between the right little finger 
at the outer right corners and the right 
thumb at the inner left corners. The other 
right fingers and the thumb hold the deck. 
As far as the audience is concerned, you 
have simply pushed the Aces into the deck 
and have taken it into right-hand end grip. 
The illustration shows a view from below 
with the left hand removed. 


This illustration shows the same situation 
from the spectators’ view, immediately fol- 
lowing the diagonal insertion. To strengthen 
the impression that the Aces are lost in the 
deck, a false all-around square-up will be 
applied as follows. 


THE FALSE ALL-AROUND SQUARE-UP: The 
deck is held in elevated left-hand dealing po- 
sition, left index finger curled underneath. 
Run your left hand back and forth along the 
sides of the deck several times, running your 
left thumb along the full length of the left 
side, but exerting almost no pressure with 
your left fingers, to prevent their acciden- 
tally squaring the projecting cards. 
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Turn the deck a hundred-and-eighty degrees 
clockwise (as in the all-around square-up, 
Volume 1, page 20), using the nail of your left 
index finger as a pivot point under the deck, 
as it offers the least friction. This brings your 
left thumb to what had been the right side 
of the deck and your fingers to the previous 
left side. To make this action more natural 
in appearance, as you do it, bring the deck 
to a vertical position. Run your left thumb 
and fingers once along the sides to the lower 
end the deck, taking care to exert no pres- 
sure on the projecting cards. The illustration 
shows this moment. Now return to your 
starting position. 





During the entire sequence, you should look innocently at the audience, since the squar- 
ing is an incidental action. Those who watch carefully will have seen the left middle, ring 
and little fingers slide down the length of the deck at its former left side. When this is com- 
bined with the memory of your left thumb having just executed the same action, a false 
impression is given of all the fingers having squared both sides. 


With your right index finger, lift all the cards 
above and including the lower Ace (you can 
also lift more) at the outer end and pivot 
them to the left, in the first action of making 
aswing cut (Volume 1, page 27). This begins 
to strip the four Aces—which are controlled 
by the diagonal pressure of the right thumb 
and little finger—out of the deck. 


To place your right hand in the proper posi- 
tion for this technique, you can reposition it 
slightly, immediately after the square-up, by 
supporting the deck for a few seconds with 
pressure between the left thumb and middle 
finger at the outer end, grasping the deck at 
a point where the Aces do not project. 
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Grip the upper portion of the deck in the 
fork of your left thumb and continue to 
move it to the left, completing the strip out 
of the Aces. Keep your right middle, ring and 
little fingers together to mask the gaps be- 
tween the Aces. Immediately place your 
right index finger onto the outer left corner 
of the right hand’s packet, causing the gaps 
to close. Nonchalantly drop the right hand’s 
packet onto the left hand’s cards, complet- 
ing the swing cut. You now hold the cards 
in left-hand dealing position and the Aces 
are on top. 





Check Points 


1. The execution of this technique takes 
only about a second (after the Aces 
have been inserted and apparently 
squared into the deck). It should ap- 
pear totally unhurried, as though you 
were simply cutting the cards. 


. Pay particular attention to the mask- 
ing of the gaps between the Aces as 
they are stripped out. Keep your right 
fingers together at the outer end of the 
deck. As soon as the Aces are stripped 
out, uncurl the right index finger and 
press down with its pad on the outer 
left corner. 
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3. 


4. 


Controlling the Aces to the bottom: 
Although there are other, more direct 
techniques for controlling the Aces to 
the bottom, I find it simpler to use the 
above technique, bringing them to the 
top, then overhand shuffling them to 
the bottom. 


One advantage of this method is that 
the Aces land on the deck slightly dis- 
placed, so that a left little-finger break 
can be formed under them almost auto- 
matically while squaring the deck. 
They can then be palmed off the deck 
if desired. 
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Bluf Multiple shift 
This multiple shift sprang from the clever mind of Canadian magician, Norm Houghton.” 
It is quick, practical and easy. Although the cards are controlled to the bottom, a subse- 
quent overhand shuffle or transfer cut can bring them to the top or any other position in 


the deck. It is particularly well suited for stand up and parlor performance, as the specta- 
tors choose several cards without needing to handle them. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position. With your left thumb, riffle 
down the outer left corner of the deck until 
aspectator calls stop. Divide the deck at that 
location by inserting your right middle fin- 
ger into the break formed by the left thumb 
and running the finger from the left to the 
right side of the outer end before taking the 
upper packet into right-hand end grip. This 
is the same handling used in the riffle force 
(Volume 1, page 224). 





Lift the right hand’s packet to a vertical 
position at about chest height to display the 
card on its face to the audience. As you do 
so, take a left little-finger break under the 
top card of the left hand’s packet, which you 
keep at about waist level. The illustration 
shows this moment. After the card has been 
noted, drop the right hand’s packet onto the 
left’s, maintaining the left little-finger break. 
Square the deck at the fingertips. 





The same handling is now apparently used to choose the second card, but in fact you riffle 
force the card above the break. As you display the card on the face of the right hand’s 
packet, again take a left little-finger break under the top card of the left hand’s packet. 
Continue the handling as above, finally squaring the cards at the fingertips. This can re- 
peated as often as you like. When displaying the final chosen card, don’t take a left 
little-finger break under the top card of the left hand’s packet. Instead, drop jog (page 540) 
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the right hand’s packet onto the left’s and form a break between them. Square the deck at 
your fingertips and bring the cards to the bottom with an overhand shuffle control (Vol- 
ume 1, page 67). 


Check Points 


1. Don’t use this technique for more than sequence, simply begin the technique 
four cards or the spectators may no- with a left little-finger break under the 
tice that all the cards come from ap- top force card of the sequence. 


proximately the same position inthe | 9 After each selection you could dribble 


deck. A subtlety is to remark after the the right hand’s cards onto the left 


third om fourth selection, ‘T hope you hand’s packet. Should you choose this 
didn t say stop w the same card your handling, you should also force the 
friend just did. cards using a dribble force to give 
2. What is nice about this technique is that proper consistency to the handling. 
it allows you to control and force cards This force is taught in Volume 4, but see 
simultaneously. To force an entire page 547 for a curory explanation. 





The Vernon Multiple shift 


This multiple shift of Dai Vernon’s is in a sense classic, and it has been varied so often and 
by so many experts that there are dozens of similar handlings, all having their merits. The 
one described here is the Professor’s and, in my opinion, is one of the best of the genre.” 
The four Aces are inserted face down into the deck, which is then immediately given a 
Hindu shuffle. The Aces are now on the bottom. 


Use the standard method to distribute the 
four Aces evenly in the lower half of the 
face-down deck. Raise the deck to the fin- 
gertips, with your right hand gripping the 
cards as if to begin a Hindu shuffle (Volume 
1, page 155). With your left fingers, contact 
the projecting Aces, as shown in the illustra- 
tion and push them into the deck until they 
project only three-quarters of an inch. Your 
left thumb and middle finger are at the outer 
corners of the deck, their pads overlapping 
its top edge. Your left index finger is at the 
outer end of the Aces. The pause before the 
next action should last barely a second. 
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In the next action it will look as if your left 
hand, particularly the index finger, pushes 
the Aces flush into the deck. In fact, your left 
thumb and middle finger squeeze the sides 
and edges of the cards above the top Ace 
and pull them forward, flush with the Aces. 
It doesn’t matter if the whole packet comes 
along, or only the top few cards. These cards 
align with the Aces at the outer end when 
they contact the outer phalanx of the left 
index finger. During this, the deck is held 
almost horizontally in front of you, with the 
backs tipped slightly toward the spectators. 


Your left hand immediately begins a Hindu 
shuffle by stripping away the top packet and 
the four projecting Aces beneath it in the 
first shuffle action. Without hesitation, 
Hindu shuffle the rest of the deck onto these 
cards. The Aces are now on the bottom. 
Immediately begin another Hindu shuffle, 
keeping the Aces on the bottom by pulling 
off the bottom packet rather than the top in 
the first shuffle action (as is done in the 
Hindu shuffle force, Volume 1, page 158). 


Check Points 


1. Carmen D’Amico came up with a vari- 
ant on Vernon’s multiple shift, in which 
the Aces are inserted and the outer 
end of the deck is tipped downward, 
causing the cards above the top Ace to 
slide onto it.” This is immediately fol- 


lowed by a Hindu shuffle. The open 
tilting and sliding procedure, in my 
opinion, deceives no one and only sat- 
isfies a desire for ease of execution 
with no expenditure of effort. 


. The Hindu shuffle can be replaced by 
cutting the cards several times in the 
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hands or onto the table. Hold the deck 
with your right thumb positioned at the 
center of one side, your fingers oppo- 
site. Your left hand now apparently 
pushes the Aces flush with the deck. In 
fact, the same principle is at work, and 
the deck with the projecting Aces is 
pushed as a unit to the right beneath 
the top few cards, which your right 
hand holds in place. The configuration 
of the deck now is the same as before, 
and you can cut the cards one or sev- 
eral times. 
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Cantinis overhand multiple Shif 


This multiple shift was created years ago by the master manipulator, Cardini.” The par- 
ticular variant taught here is Charlie Miller’s, the great American card and parlor magician. 
Oddly, it is largely unknown, even to experts.” Its goal is to create a Gestalt that simulates 
the way a layperson might lose several cards in the deck. 


Using the fan method, insert the four Aces 
into the face-down deck. Close the fan and 
apparently push the Aces completely into 
the deck. Actually use the diagonal insertion 
technique to anglejog the Aces. During the 
subsequent squaring actions at the finger- 
tips, place the outer phalanx of your left 
index finger on the outer right corner of the 
Aces and pivot the corners to the right, caus- 
ing the Aces to project barely half an inch 
along the right side of the deck, parallel with 
it. The illustration shows a view from below, 
as you apparently make squaring motions 
with your left hand. 





At the conclusion of the actions just 
described, you hold the cards in right-hand 
end grip. Your left hand is underneath the 
deck, as though holding it in elevated deal- 
ing position, when in fact your left thumb is 
alongside the deck, your left index finger 
presses against the bottom of the deck and 
the tips of the other fingers contact the face 
of the lowest projecting Ace. Bring the deck 
into position for an overhand shuffle, push- 
ing the top few cards to the right with your 
left thumb as you adjust the deck, to conceal 
the projecting Aces. 
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Begin an apparently normal overhand 
shuffle, your right hand stripping the Aces 
and the masking top cards out of the deck 
in the first shuffle motion. The rest of the 
deck remains in the left hand, due to its 
weight. Two factors facilitate stripping out 
the Aces: First, you angle them toward the 
front with your right thumb; and second, 
you press your left little finger against the 
inner end of the deck, near the inner left 
corner, to stabilize it. Shuffle off the right 
hand’s cards, running cards as necessary 
until you reach the Aces, which you then 
throw or run on top. Follow up immediately 
with another overhand shuffle, either run- 
ning the Aces to the bottom or using an injog 
shuffle to keep them on top. 


Check Points 


1. This technique bears little resem- 
blance to any other and will feel a bit 
awkward at first. It is important that 
the Aces be diagonally inserted into 
the deck in one motion and then im- 
mediately repositioned parallel to the 
deck in the subsequent squaring action 
at the fingertips. The more the Aces 
project from the deck, the easier they 
are to strip out. You may, therefore, 
find it useful when you begin to prac- 
tice this technique to grasp the Aces, 
once they are parallel to the deck, be- 
tween your left index and little fingers, 
and pull them farther to the right. This 
motion can be disguised as part of a 
squaring action. 
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2. Often a few cards or even an entire block 
of cards will become caught between 
the Aces as they are stripped out. This 
presents no problems, however, as 
these cards will automatically fall back 
onto the deck during the first shuffle 
action, before your left thumb reaches 
the Aces. This control is a fortuitous 
combination of two complimentary 
forces: your upward pull on the Aces 
and the downward pull of gravity on the 
rest of the deck. Understanding this 
will facilitate your execution enor- 
mously. 

. The control is easier if the Aces are 
inserted into the upper two-thirds of 
the deck. 
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Cameys Natural Multiple shift 


This technique, which is best suited for controlling fewer than four cards, was created by 
the skilled and inventive American professional John Carney, who has kindly given me 
permission to describe it for the first time in print. While the handling is uncharacteristic 
of other multiple shifts, it comes close to the manner in which a layperson would place 
cards into different parts of the deck. To apply this method successfully, you need to have 
mastered the spread cull (Volume 1, page 187). 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position. The four Aces are face up on 
the table. Spread about ten cards into your 
right hand and split the deck at this point, 
keeping the right hand’s cards spread. Turn 
your left hand palm down and pick up the 
first Ace by pressing it with your left thumb 
against the back of the left hand’s packet. 


Turn your left hand palm up again and bring 
the Ace, which projects about halfway over 
the right side of the packet, directly under 
the right hand’s spread. Ideally, you should 
push the Ace as far as possible to the right 
under the spread, which minimizes the right 
fingers’ motion required for the upcoming 
steal. This is facilitated by your left thumb 
pushing the Ace farther to the right on the 
left hand’s packet, at the very last moment. 


Immediately grasp the Ace with your right 
middle and ring fingers and pull it to the 
right, under the spread. Simultaneously 
spread another eight to ten cards over the 
Ace, which remains under the spread, in a 
position that will be familiar to the reader 
from the spread cull. You have apparently 
inserted an Ace into the deck, which you 
then spread further. The motions described 
must be executed smoothly and without 
hesitation. Imagine what the spectator 
should see and mimic the handling as 
closely as possible. 
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This procedure is repeated with the remaining three Aces, spreading eight to ten cards after 
inserting each Ace, until they are apparently distributed throughout the deck. If you injog 
the last few cards as you close up the spread, you can form a right thumb break above the 
Aces as you square the deck at your fingertips. 


Check Point 


Mr. Carney will sometimes hand the parts of the deck, but culling them as 


Aces to aspectator, then take them back explained above. This handling elimi- 
one by one, placing them into different nates the need for a table. 





The Simple Shift 


This technique proves that “cardician” Edward Marlo developed some easy sleights along 
with those more difficult ones with which he is often associated. This is probably the easiest 
multiple shift in the chapter.” Nonetheless, it is practical and convincing. I will first describe 
the sleight in its simplest form. Then I will discuss several extensions that increase the utility 
of the technique. 


Use the standard method to insert the four 
Aces into the deck, until they project about 
half an inch from the outer end. The deck is 
held in dealing position, with your left index 
finger at the outer end of the projecting 
Aces. With your left thumb, press lightly 
down on the deck. 





Now push the Aces into the deck with a 
thrust of your left index finger. The cards 
trapped between the Aces will be pushed 
from the inner end of the deck, due to fric- 
tion and the pressure from your left thumb. 
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Grasp the deck in your right hand, with your 
right thumb and middle finger at the inner 
corners, as for a Hindu shuffle, and lift the 
deck to your left fingertips. Your left thumb, 
middle and ring fingers, at their respective 
sides, momentarily cover the gap at the out- 
er end of the deck. Slide your right thumb 
back to grasp the projecting packet between 
the thumb and right little finger. This action 
angles these cards slightly, facilitating their 
subsequent strip out. 





Once the outer left corner of the right hand’s 
packet passes the outer phalanx of the left 
thumb, strip the packet from the deck and 
place it onto the table, simulating a cut. The 
illustration shows this moment, although in 
practice it is not as exposed, since you press 
the left hand’s cards together with the left 
fingers, immediately closing the telltale 
gaps. Bring your right hand back to take the 
left hand’s packet, which you then place 
onto the tabled pile. The Aces are now to- 
gether somewhere in the center of the deck. 





This principle brings the Aces together with almost no technical demands. But how do 
you now gain control over them? Here are three approaches for bringing the Aces to any 
desired location in the deck. 


USING A THUMB COUNT: Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position. The Aces 
are face up on the table. As your right hand picks up the first Ace, thumb count (Volume 
1, page 197) a known number of cards, say six, from the top of the deck. (If you need time 
to count to a higher number, you might ask the spectator to name a favorite Ace and pick 
it up.) Insert the Ace into the thumb break below the six cards. Distribute the other three 
Aces, inserting them below the first Ace at random intervals riffled to by the left thumb. 


If you now execute the simple shift as described above, the Aces will lie in positions seven 
through ten from the top of the deck. From these positions they can be shuffled (with an 
injog) to the top, bottom or elsewhere in the deck. For example, to bring the Aces to the 
top, begin an overhand shuffle, running off the top six cards. Then drop a block that includes 
all four Aces, injog the next card and shuffle off. Form a right thumb break under the jog, 
shuffle off to the break and throw the rest of the cards on top. The Aces are now on top. 
The six cards can also be eliminated with a block transfer during a riffle shuffle (page 648). 
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USING A GLIMPSE: Make a two-handed face-up fan (Volume 1, page 179) and distribute the 
Aces throughout the deck, inserting them face up from left to right. The first Ace should 
be placed about ten cards from the top—you needn't know its exact location. Note the 
third card to the left of this Ace. This is your key card. 


Close the fan, turn the deck face down and execute the simple shift. Then take the deck 
face down into left-hand dealing position. “The Aces are spread throughout the deck,” you 
say as your right hand takes and displays a few of the top cards, one after the other. You 
know that the Ace is about ten cards down, so slow your actions as you approach it. As 
soon as you see the key card, you know only two more indifferent cards remain above 
the Aces. Look up and show the next two cards without looking at the deck. Lifting your 
gaze like this, before finishing the display, creates the impression that you are not waiting 
to see aspecific card before stopping. (This is an idea of Juan Tamariz’s.) Replace the right 
hand’s displayed cards on the deck, taking a left little-finger break beneath them. The Aces 
can now be brought to the top with an overhand shuffle, a transfer cut, a bluff cut or pass. 


VARIATIONS WITH A GLIMPSE: The above principle can also be applied when you are hold- 
ing the deck face up and squared for the insertion of the Aces. Insert the Aces from the 
face of the deck to the back using the standard method, riffling your left thumb down the 
outer left corners of the cards. After inserting the last Ace, riffle off two more cards and 
note the next one. That is your key card. Now proceed as described above. In both cases, 
you can also execute the simple shift with the deck held face down or face up. 


The Tabled Multiple shift 


This outstanding method is suitable whenever you want to execute a riffle shuffle imme- 
diately following the multiple shift. The deck will positioned properly for the shuffle, making 
the handling used for the multiple shift more natural and consistent. You must have mas- 
tered the pull-through shuffle technique, though its application here is much easier, since 
only four cards are pulled through. This tabled multiple shift was inspired by those of 
Edward Marlo” and Canadian card-expert Martin A. Nash”. Swiss card magician Chris- 
tian Scherer contributed the special handling of the pull through. 


Place the deck face down on the table in 
front of you, in position for a riffle shuffle. 
The four Aces are also on the table and will 
be inserted next into four positions in the 
right end of the deck. Riffle slightly less than 
half the deck off the left thumb and, with 
your right hand, insert the first Ace. Insert 
the remaining three Aces at regular intervals 
in the upper half of the deck. 
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Grip the deck with both hands in riffle 
shuffle starting position (Volume 1, page 
103). The Aces are pushed through the deck 
in the exact manner of the pull-through 
shuffle (page 637), until they secretly project 
three-eighths of an inch from the left end of 
the deck. The illustration shows the mo- 
ment of the pull through. Pay attention here 
to all the details mentioned in the explana- 
tion of the pull-through shuffle. 


In a continuation of the pull-through action, slide the left ring finger to the outer left cor- 
ner of the projecting Aces and place it against their ends. Keep your left middle finger in 
contact with your ring finger, moving them together. This masks the projecting Aces from 
the outer side. Imperceptibly relax the right hand’s grip on the deck and, with your left ring 
finger, push the projecting Aces to the right, until that finger contacts the end of the bot- 
tom block of cards that lies under the lowermost Ace. 





The cards above and between the Aces are 
automatically pushed to the right, as seen in 
the illustration. (This refined alignment pro- 
cedure is Christian Scherer’s contribution.) 


With no appreciable pause in the action, 
with your right hand cut the cards project- 
ing on the right side to the right. The illus- 
tration shows the final phase of this action. 
Execute a riffle shuffle, making sure that at 
least the top four cards of the left-hand 
packet are riffled off last. Conclude the se- 
quence by carrying out a few more shuffles 
and running cuts while keeping the Aces on 
top (see Volume 1, Chapter 7, for informa- 
tion on these techniques). 





Variations: To bring the Aces to the bottom, 
begin a running cut immediately after the 
push through. With your left hand, hold back 
the Aces, as your right hand cuts the rest of 
the deck forward and rightward in the first 
cutting action. 





Let the Aces immediately fall onto the table as if it were the first packet of the running cut. 
Continue by cutting further small packets onto the Aces. Finish by instantly executing a 
combination false shuffle and cut to retain the bottom stock (page 646). 


You can also conceal the extraction of the Aces by using your right index finger to shift 
the top card or cards to the left, which you then take along with the Aces as you execute 
the strip-out. This makes it appear as if the left hand’s packet is cut from the top of the 
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deck. The action, however, is so quick and smooth, few observers will appreciate this 
subtlety. But include it for the sake of perfection and the art! 


Check Points 


1. I recommend executing several riffle 


shuffles with false running cuts imme- 
diately after the control, retaining the 


Aces on the top (or the bottom). Sev- 
eral of the best techniques for accom- 
plishing this are explained in Chapter 
33. I particularly commend the combi- 
nation false shuffle and cut (page 646). 


2. Spectators on your right might see the 


projecting Aces. This makes it neces- 
sary to begin the strip-out phase imme- 
diately after the pull through, with no 
hesitation in your actions. It is critical 
that no phase be rushed, and it is even 
more important that each phase flow 
into the next. 
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A TRICK WITH THE MULTIPLE SHIFT 


The Vanishing Deck 


This is my handling of a wonderful effect from Al Baker's Second Book (1935, page 4). This 
trick of Baker's is rarely seen in the repertoires of contemporary performers. I hope this 
practical version, which can be performed anytime, even without a jacket, will change that. 


Effect 

Two cards are chosen, noted and shuffled into the deck. The performer covers the deck 
with a handkerchief, reaches under it and pulls out the first card. The second is even easier, 
he claims, pulling it from beneath the handkerchief. Now, having found the two selections, 
he realizes that he doesn’t need the other cards. Removing the handkerchief from his hand, 
it is shown that the rest of the deck has vanished! 





Construction, Management and Script 


The only preparation necessary is that you have a handkerchief in your right-side jacket 
pocket. I recommend a men’s silk pocket handkerchief that is opaque. 


Have two spectators each choose and note a card, which you then control to the bottom 
of the deck. You could use the bluff multiple shift for this (page 668). False shuffle the deck, 
then give it a false cut, keeping the selections on the bottom. 


Look at the audience and ask the spectators if anyone has a clean handkerchief. As you 
do this, use your left index finger to buckle the bottom two cards (Volume 1, page 212), 
so that you can take a left little-finger break above them. 


Your request will result in some activity in 
the audience. Most people don’t have a fresh 
handkerchief, and the few who might won't 
be sure if it’s clean enough to place on dis- 
play. This diversion provides excellent 
misdirection for making the deck (less the 
two selections) vanish into your left-side 
jacket pocket. While still looking at the au- 
dience for a response, check your two side 
jacket pockets. Your left hand should be just 
above the pocket opening, while your right 
hand enters its pocket and brings out the 
handkerchief. At the instant the production 
of your handkerchief from the pocket com- 
mands the attention of the audience, let all 
the cards above the break fall into your left- 
side pocket. Although this is done facing 
front, it’s well covered (see the illustration). 
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Depending on the width of the pocket opening, you may need to insert your left fingers 
an inch or so into it to facilitate the entry of the cards. Hold the handkerchief by one cor- 
ner in your right hand, allowing it to open fully, as you bring your left hand back to rest 
position in front of your body. In principle, the trick is over as far as you are concerned; 
yet, for the audience it hasn’t even begun. 


Hold both cards in your left hand in a way that makes it appear that, from the front and 
left side, you are still holding the entire deck in dealing position. You can minimize the 
exposed view on your right by turning slightly in that direction; but don’t overdue it and 
show a cold left shoulder to the spectators on your left. Openly cover the “deck” with the 
handkerchief. 


Show your right hand empty and reach under the handkerchief, bringing out the top card 
of the pair. This is the first spectator’s selection. Hold it with its back toward the audience. 
Have the first spectator name her selection, then slowly turn it to show the audience its 
face. This is the first effect. Set the card aside. 


Once again slip your right hand under the handkerchief and bring out the second card, 
back outward, turning it over for display only after the spectator has named it. This is the 
second effect. 


After accepting the applause, don’t move. You don’t want anyone later to think that you 
exploited the natural relaxation of attention at this point to ditch the deck. You say, “Well, 
if those were your cards, then I don’t need the rest of the deck!” With your right hand, grasp 
one of the corners of the handkerchief and whisk it off your left hand. The deck has van- 
ished! Put the handkerchief away and give the two cards as souvenirs to the spectators. 


Final Thoughts 


1. Ican assure you that secretly ditching 2. In introducing this trick I mentioned 


the cards in your jacket pocket can be 
performed while facing the audience. 
If need be, you can turn your body 
slightly to the left, taking care not to 
shift the position of your feet, so that 
you continue to face generally for- 
ward. This open body language is very 
important, since turning away would 
subconsciously signal to the audience 
that you were hiding something. The 
staging manipulates the expectations 
and perceptions of the spectators, and 
provides optimal cover. 


that it could be done without a jacket. 
You can use your two front trousers 
pockets instead of the jacket pockets. 
However, the trousers pockets must be 
the slash style with large oblique open- 
ings. Patch or jeans-style pockets with 
horizontal or near horizontal openings, 
are too awkward to get into easily. 


. Ifthe vanished deck reappears in a card 


case, you have then been granted a 
deck switch free of charge. (The sub- 
ject of deck switches will be covered in 
Volume 4.) 
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CHAPTER 35 





THE FARO SHUFFLE 





The faro shuffle derives its name from the game of faro, which in past centuries enjoyed 
tremendous popularity in Europe and the United States, but is seldom played today. A 
special method of shuffling the cards was used in the game for both honest and dishonest 
purposes. Of all the various types of faro shuffles (known simply as faros), the perfect faro 
is surely the most intimidating. For this shuffle, the deck is divided into two precisely equal 
portions and the cards are flawlessly interwoven, so that each card in one half alternates 
with a card in the other half. The shuffle can be executed either in the hands or on the 
table, the latter simulating a riffle shuffle. For a perfect faro to be effective, it must be 
performed briskly and confidently. Any fumbling and fussing as you divide and weave the 
cards destroys the credibility of the procedure. To accomplish this with complete accu- 
racy in actual performance, where nervous tension is almost certain to be maximized, 
requires years of practice. That’s the bad news, at least for most readers. 


The good news is that there are many excellent tricks that use the faro principle without 
requiring a perfect faro. You'll find three at the end of this chapter. Two of these require 
only a partial faro, which you can learn in a few days and master in a few weeks. 


The quality of cards you use is critical when performing faro shuffles. Their finish and 
thickness turn out to be less important than the way the edges are cut. Cards with edges 
cut unevenly or roughly can make faro shuffling difficult, even impossible—particularly 
the perfect faro. Only fine quality cards should be used. It’s also important that the cards 
be as flat as possible. Some cards, like Spain’s Fournier 505s, are made from a card stock 
that doesn’t bow or bridge as easily as many American brands. This feature is desirable in 
faro work. However, almost any good brand of card can be used for the faro, if the deck is 
properly handled and stored. It is best to store any deck you use for faros under pressure 
between performances, to keep the cards flat. Special card presses are manufactured for 
this purpose. These are usually made to hold several decks at a time. If you are traveling, 
ametal card clip for a single deck can also be purchased from magic suppliers. These clips 
not only keep cards flat, but also straighten any warping that decks might suffer. 


If you wish to learn a perfect faro shuffle, here is the real secret: First practice the partial 
faro, during which you will learn how to weave the cards. That will take a few days. Then 
practice dividing the deck exactly in half. You should be able to do that with reasonable 
consistency after the first few tries. It will take you several weeks to master both of these 
exercises. Then you can begin to combine the two. Mastering the combination will take 
several months, and perhaps even several years. 
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The Partial Faro 


With this faro technique, the deck need not be divided into precisely equal halves. Gener- 
ally, the smaller packet will be perfectly shuffled into the larger packet, which makes things 
quite a bit easier. For many applications, only the first few cards need to be perfectly 
shuffled, which you'll be able to do fairly quickly. Learning the partial faro will teach you 
the knack essential for the perfect faro, and make the mastery of all subsequent faro tech- 
niques much easier. For learning purposes, I have divided the procedure into six phases. 


DIVIDING THE CARDS: Hold the deck face 
down in your left hand, in elevated dealing 
position, the outer phalanx of your left index 
finger at the outer end of the deck. Then turn 
your hand ninety degrees counterclockwise 
to bring the left side of the deck nearest you. 
With your palm-down right hand, grasp the 
deck at the right end as shown in the illus- 
tration. This position is similar to the starting 
position for the Hindu shuffle (Volume 1, 
page 155). With your right thumb, lift about 
a third of the deck at the inner side. You 
should be able to do this without looking at 
the cards. 


SQUARING THE PACKETS: Slide the right 
hand’s upper packet to the right end of the 
left hand’s portion and regrip it if necessary. 
Each finger’s position taken prior to the cut 
is very important, so study the illustrations 
carefully. Both halves must be perfectly 
squared before the actual shuffle. To accom- 
plish this, tap the left end of the right hand’s 
packet lightly against the right end of the left 
hand's packet several times. The packets are 
held at a slight angle, resulting in a very 
slight beveling of both (see the illustration). 
During the tapping, slide your right fingers 
slightly leftward, so that you grip the packet 
securely. The pressure applied by the fingers 
of both hands will guarantee that the cards 
are properly squared. 
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PRIMING THE PACKETS: Press the left inner 
corner of the right hand’s packet lightly 
against the right inner corner of the left 
hand's packet, near its midsection, making 
an angle between the packets of about 
twenty degrees. The right hand’s packet 
should lie farther inward than the left hand’s 
packet, by less than an eighth of an inch. The 
pad of your right index finger presses 
against the top of the right hand’s packet, 
while its tip presses against the top of the 
left hand’s packet. Thus this finger exerts 
pressure on both packets and keeps them 
squared. The cards form an acute angle at 
the corners in contact. Thanks to the bevel- 
ing during the squaring phase, there are no 
gaps between cards at the point where the 
inner corners of the packets touch. 


INITIATING THE WEAVE: Press the right hand's 
packet leftward and forward while simulta- 
neously relaxing pressure with your right 
index finger. This releases the uppermost 
cards of the left hand’s packet, those not in 
contact with the right hand’s packet, and 
creates a small break above them. Proper 
counterpressure is provided by the pad of 
your left index finger against the left end of 
the left hand’s packet. Quite possibly this 
initial forward movement will cause the 
contacting cards to begin to interweave; 
perhaps just the first few, perhaps none at 
all. It really doesn’t matter. 


COMPLETING THE WEAVE: Now reverse the 
above motion, moving the right hand's pack- 
et inward. This back-and-forth motion is 
sidewise and minute. What happens next is 
difficult to describe. As if guided by an invis- 
ible hand, the right hand’s cards smoothly 
and softly interweave from top to bottom 
with the left hand’s cards. This results from 
the “chafing” motion. Aside from some com- 
ments discussed in the Check Points, little 
more can be said about this. You'll have to 
discover the knack through experiment. 
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COMPLETING THE SHUFFLE: Now the cards 
must be pushed together to consummate 
the shuffle. Several approaches are avail- 
able. I often use the waterfall flourish from 
the final phase of the waterfall riffle shuffle 
(Volume 1, page 111). Sometimes require- 
ments of a routine dictate another handling. 
The cards can be simply pushed together, 
then squared with both hands. This is the 
preferred approach when the cards will be 
shuffled several times, as you don’t want to 
spend too much time on the shuffles or 
attract undue attention to them. 





Check Points 


1. The positions of your fingers and of 
the packets are critical details, as is the 
pressure exerted by the fingers on the 
cards. In the third step, “Priming the 
Packets”, you'll find all the information 
concerning those aspects of the shuf- 
fle. Read this step several times, with 
cards in hand, and pay close attention 
to every detail of positioning in the il- 
lustration. In the beginning it’s easy to 
forget to place your left index finger at 
the left end and your right little finger 
at the right end, but both fingers cre- 
ate a necessary counterpressure that 
guarantees a proper start to the weav- 
ing. As soon as the first few cards 
begin to weave together, the rest will 
follow automatically, in the truest 
sense of the word—if you keep con- 
stant, gentle pressure while pushing 
the packets together. Of course, the 
“chafing” motion is continued, but it is 
so minute as to be invisible. It may not 
be an exaggeration to describe it as 
microscopically small! 


. Should you hold the cards flat, paral- 
lel to the floor, or tilt them when divid- 
ing the deck and weaving the cards 
together? The only rule is: Hold your 
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hands and the deck in the manner you 
find most comfortable. That may be 
with the deck at an angle, or with the 
cards held horizontally or even verti- 
cally. Experiment with various posi- 
tions until you find the one that works 
best for you. 


3. To avoid future confusion, I should 


mention that there are at least a half 
dozen methods for weaving the cards. 
In the above handling, the right hand’s 
packet assumes the active role, being 
shuffled into the largely static left-hand 
packet. I say largely because that 
packet performs barely discernible 
counteractions that compliment the 
right-hand packet’s motions. But it may 
be easier for you to tip the packets up 
vertically and push the upper one into 
the lower; or you may prefer it the 
other way around. Do some experi- 
menting. I should also mention that 
several authorities on the faro shuffle 
assert that weaving the packets from 
the bottom up is superior to weaving 
them from the top down. As is the case 
with everything in this course, I have 
taught the weave as I do it. Proponents 
of the top-to-bottom weave, along with 
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myself, have found it entirely depend- 
able. Isuspect that, like so many things 
in life, one can find as many adherents 
as there are opinions. If you wish to 
experiment with the bottom-to-top 
weave, find a copy of Edward Marlo’s 
booklet titled The Faro Shuffle® and 
study his description, as the two tech- 
niques differ in several important de- 
tails of handling. 

. When you first begin to learn this 
shuffle, you might try using the table- 
top as asupport, placing the left end of 
the left hand’s packet squarely against 
it and shuffling the right hand’s packet 
into the left’s. This may lead you more 
quickly to the knack for “chafing and 


pushing” responsible for the inter- 
weave. But, for practical reasons, you 
should progress to the in-the-hands 
handling as soon as you have acquired 
the basic knack. 


. Often you will see just a few errors in 
the weave and want to correct them. 
Generally it is just two cards lying 
together. If the mistake has not occur- 
red with the top pair of cards or the 
bottom pair, it is best to start the whole 
weave over. Entirely reweaving the 
packets creates less observable fum- 
bling than trying to disengage part of 
the weave—backing up, so to speak— 
and reweaving it. 





The Faro Slough-of 


This is both a concrete application and an extension of the partial faro technique. Like so 
many ideas in this field, the basic concept was pioneered by Edward Marlo.” The handling 
taught here is by American card enthusiast Bob Page.® Let’s say that the four Aces are on 
top of the deck and that you need to insert a single card between each pair of Aces. This 
is a common starting point for many routines, and the faro slough-off is the most efficient 
and seemingly innocent technique for achieving it. 


The Aces are on top of the deck. Using the same actions employed for the partial faro, with 
your right hand cut less than half the cards from the top and weave them into the larger 
left-hand packet. Then push the packets together for at least three-quarters of an inch. 


Do not immediately complete the shuffle. 
Instead, press your right index finger firmly 
down on the right hand's packet. Pressure 
between your right thumb and the other 
right fingers serves to clamp the interwoven 
cards from the left hand’s packet between 
the right hand’s cards. Move your right hand 
inward, pulling the captured left-hand cards 
from the rest of the left hand’s packet. 
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Place the interwoven packets on top of the remaining left-hand cards and square the deck 
(perhaps using the waterfall flourish). The order of cards from the top is now Ace—X~—Ace- 
X—Ace—X—Ace (the Xs representing indifferent cards), followed by the rest of the deck. 


Check Points 


1. The above is a form of owt-faro, mean- 


natural and more refined in most ap- 


ing that the original top card is still on 
top after the shuffle is concluded. Near 
the end of the technique portion of this 
chapter these terms will be explicitly 
defined with examples and diagrams. 


You may, if you wish, turn to it now 
(page 691), then return here. If you 
want an in-faro, in which the original 
top card is moved by the shuffle to sec- 
ond position from the top, you might 
consider using an injog shuffle (Vol- 
ume 1, page 44) to add asingle card to 


plications than attempting a in-faro 
slough-off directly. 


. I cannot overstate the value of the sim- 


plicity and usefulness of this technique. 
First, it is as easy as the partial faro 
and can therefore be mastered fairly 
quickly. Second, you will find more ap- 
plications for this faro technique than 
any other. Do take a moment to study 
the trick “Numerology” at the end of 
this chapter. It is a very practical 


the top stock. This is often faster, more application of the slough-off faro. 





The Perfect Faro 


We now come to the king of all faro techniques, the perfect faro. If you have mastered the 
previous faro handlings, you will be able to do a perfect faro with only a few more hours 
of practice. Of course, to perform it with complete confidence while under the pressure 
of performance will take longer. Doing the perfect faro requires that the deck be divided 
into precisely equal halves, which you then weave together with a faultless alternation of 
the cards. The various uses of the perfect faro are fascinating and inexhaustible. Even if 
you never publicly perform a perfect faro, a study of the shuffle and its uses is commend- 
able, for it opens a whole new dimension of card conjuring. 


Use a standard fifty-two-card deck when 
learning this shuffle. First, the deck must be 
perfectly divided; that is, you must cut off 
twenty-six cards with your right hand, leav- 
ing twenty-six in your left hand. Hold the 
deck as shown in the illustration. With your 
right thumb, open the near side of the deck 
as close to the center as you can estimate. 
Your thumb creates a break measuring 
about a thirty-second of an inch. Keep the 
rest of the cards squared. 
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Hold the deck in this position for a few seconds and visually compare the slightly sepa- 
rated halves. If you are reassured by this visual comparison that the split is in the exact 
center, cut the deck at the break and continue to the next phase. If, however, you see the 
halves are not equal, correct the situation by using your right thumb to add one or two 
cards from the larger half to the smaller (either by picking them up or by releasing them). 





Separate the packets, with each hand hold- 
ing twenty-six cards. From this point you 
perform the same actions taught for the 
partial faro, with this difference: You line up 
the top cards of both halves before making 
the weave. Use the portion of your right 
index finger between its pad and its tip to 
even the packets. Then weave the cards and 
square them exactly as you do for a partial 
faro. For the moment, it makes no differ- 
ence if the original top card of the deck stays 
ontop or if it becomes the second card from 
the top. 


Check Points 


1. Dividing the deck into precisely equal 
packets is purely a matter of practice 
and is easier than one might think. The 
secret lies in the visual comparison of 
the packets. To try to cut directly to the 
exact center of the deck would be very 
difficult. Instead, you break the deck 
at a point as close to center as you can 
estimate, then make your visual in- 
spection and subsequent corrections 
before you separate the halves. If you 


follow this procedure, you will quickly 
master the perfect division of the deck. 


The break you form at the beginning 
of this procedure is very small, practi- 
cally a hair’s breadth. If you look at the 
side of the deck, the break should look 
more like a black line. The proximity 
of the packets makes it fairly easy to 
compare their thicknesses. It is impor- 
tant that there be no other visible gaps 
in the packets, which would create an 
optical distraction or a distortion of 
your visual estimate. You can prevent 





this by always using high-quality play- 
ing cards in new condition. If you must 
use older cards, curl your left index fin- 
ger under the deck and your right 
index finger on top, and press them to- 
gether, forcing any air from between 
the cards. When the cards are perfectly 
squared in this manner, the deck can be 
split in the exact center with certainty. 


2. All considerations discussed under ini- 
tiating the weave for the partial faro 
remain valid here. You will be better 
able to confirm with the perfect faro 
that the weaving proceeds almost au- 
tomatically, once the first few cards 
mesh. The progressive weaving is then 
the result of only the chafing and push- 
ing. The cards are barely moved. It 
would be better to describe the proce- 
dure as a shifting of pressure points. 
And here I reach the limits of language. 
I encourage you to keep trying until 
you achieve the knack. 
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3. The perfect faro is one of those tech- 
niques that is much easier to master 
once you have actually seen it. Try to 
find someone who can demonstrate it 
for you. You will immediately see how 
effortlessly the cards interweave. 


. A fifty-two-card deck was specified in 
the above description. If the original 
top card remains on top after the 
weave, it is called an owt-faro. If the 
original top card becomes the second 
from the top, it is called an in-faro. If 


a Joker is added to the deck, making 
fifty-three cards, dividing the deck in 
half is easier, since you have two pos- 
sible division points, rather than one, as 
the extra card can fall either in the top 
half or the bottom. The result is known 
as a straddle faro. Practice and sensi- 
tivity are required to produce an in- or 
out-faro weave on command. For 
many tricks it is irrelevant, but for 
some the type of faro weave used is 
critically important. 





The Incomplete Faro Control 


The incomplete faro control, another Edward Marlo invention," introduces a basic faro 
technique for placing a noted card at a specific location. It has numerous other uses (see 
the Check Points) and can be executed with fifty-two- or fifty-three-card decks. For some 
applications, it makes no difference how many cards are in the deck. 


For the purpose of this explanation, let’s 
work with a fifty-two-card deck. Divide the 
deck exactly in half and begin a perfect faro 
(for example, an in-faro). Push the inter- 
woven packets together for about three- 
quarters of an inch and use your left index 
finger to hold the lowermost card in place. 
Now adjust your grip on the telescoped 
deck, taking the left hand’s packet into left- 
hand dealing position. 





Shift your right fingers to grasp the other packet in peek position (Volume 1, page 72). Let's 
call this packet the outer cards, and the left hand’s packet the inner cards. The cards are 
slightly beveled as usual for a peek. Several approaches are now possible. 
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Variation One: With the tip of your right 
index finger, riffle up the outer right corner 
of the outer packet, while asking someone 
to call stop. With your right hand, open the 
deck at the point you are stopped, just as if 
doing a standard peek. In the first second, 
before the spectator has had time to note the 
card, indeed as the spectator’s attention is 
just beginning to focus on the index of the 
exposed card, open the break somewhat 
wider. This occurs imperceptibly with the 
aid of your right ring finger. As in the peek, 
this forces the break to extend along the 
entire right side of the deck, though in the 
present case the deck is elongated. The illus- 
tration shows this moment from below. You 
should at this point be holding the deck ina 
more or less horizontal plane. 





Press the outer phalanx of your left little finger against the right side of the inner packet, 
forcing the finger’s pad over the side and into the break, where it is pinched as soon as 
your right hand relaxes its pressure on the outer cards. This is the same technique used 
when taking a break during the standard peek. The break must be taken immediately after 
you receive the command to stop. Only after the break has been taken and the gap in the 
inner packet has apparently closed do you raise the cards to a vertical position for the 
spectator to note the card in the outer packet. When the card has been sighted, release 
the rest of the cards from your right index finger, closing the gap in the outer packet. This 
handling provides optimal cover for forming the break. 


With your palm-down right hand, grasp the 
outer cards by their sides and twist them 
clockwise, freeing them from the inner 
cards, while maintaining the left little fin- 
ger’s break. Place the right hand’s cards onto 
the left’s and cut the deck at the break. Com- 
plete the cut. The chosen card is now 
twenty-sixth from the top of the deck. If you 
carry out the same procedure, but use an 
out-faro rather than an in-faro weave, the 
card will be twenty-seventh rather than 
twenty-sixth from the top; that is, it is 
twenty-sixth from the bottom of the deck. 





Variation Two: Let’s assume you are using a stacked deck in which you know the posi- 
tion of each card. (You may find such stacks described in a number of books. One good 
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reference is Gravatt and Hugard’s Encyclopedia of Card Tricks.” Another is Martin Joyal's 
Six-hour Memorized Deck.) Have a card chosen as above, taking a break in the inner 
packet. Grasp the outer packet between your right thumb and middle finger, taking it by 
the sides, and twist it clockwise, freeing it from the inner packet. Set the outer packet on 
the table in front of the spectator. ‘T don’t want to touch the packet with your card in it 
from this point on. Please cover it with your hand.” If you now glimpse the card above 
the break in the inner packet, your stack will allow you to calculate the identity of the 
chosen card. It is the card positioned twenty-six apart in your stack order. This too is an 
idea of Edward Marlo’s. 


Check Point 


You must give due attention to findinga cards, or you might suspect me of using 
reasonable justification for this handling, — sleight-of-hand. So please choose one of 


which will otherwise appear rather ex- these cards, which are out of my grasp 
otic. Here is one good approach: “Twant and therefore out of my control.” As you 
you to look at and remember any card say this, carry out the incomplete faro 
in the deck. But I don’t want to touch the and begin the relevant procedure. 





Faro Types 


Here is glossary of the most common faro shuffle types. Each definition is accompanied 
by a graphic representation. In the illustrations, the right-hand packet always represents 
the top half of the deck. This glossary makes no pretense to completeness. 


THE PARTIAL FARO: A faro shuffle in which 
asmaller packet is shuffled with a flawlessly 
alternating weave into a larger packet. 


THE IN-FARO: The top card of the deck be- 
comes the second card from the top after 


the shuffle. This can be either a partial or a E SSS 


perfect faro. 


THE OUT-FARO: The top card remains on top 
after the faro shuffle. This can be either a 


partial or a perfect shuffle. SSS 
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THE STRADDLE FARO: A perfect shuffle that 
is carried out with a deck having an odd 
number of cards. With a straddle in-faro the 
top card becomes the second card from the 
top, whereas it says on top with a straddle 
out-faro. The illustration shows a straddle 
out-faro. 


THE INCOMPLETE FARO: This term refers to 
the configuration of the cards after the 
packets have been interwoven in one of the 
preceding ways. The cards are not squared 
after the weave, but are maintained in their 
telescoped condition. 





The Mathematical Basis of the 


Perfect Faro Shuffle 


The tricks I've chosen for this chapter are concrete applications of the abstract mathemati- 
cal faro principles I am about to describe. I recommend that you work through the tricks 
with cards in hand at least once. It may give you a completely different and more positive 
opinion of the concepts described here. Doing so is worthwhile, regardless, as I have 
selected the tricks in careful accordance with various criteria. I think they will delight you. 


The manner in which individual cards shift their relative positions in the course of a series 
of faro shuffles follows mathematical laws. This can be illustrated by formulas and tables 
in which the permutations depend on the number of cards in the deck. Scholarly disserta- 
tions have been written on the faro shuffle. These will not be repeated here, as their value 
to the performer is largely academic. But I would like to discuss some of the principles I 
consider of great practical value. 


Mathematical Principles 
m Assume 77 is the position of a card in the deck. After an in-faro it will be at position 2n. If 
n = 5 (that is, fifth from the top), after an in-faro the card originally at n will be the tenth 
card (2 x n = 10). With a fifty-two-card deck, if the calculation 2n yields a number greater 
than fifty-two, you must subtract fifty-three from the result. For example, if the card is 
initially thirtieth, after the in-faro it will be seventh (2 x 30 = 60. 60 - 53 = 7). 


E After an out-faro, the card originally at position n will be at 2n — 1. So the tenth card 
becomes the nineteenth. If the calculation yields a number greater than fifty-two, you 
must subtract fifty-one from the result. So the thirtieth card ends up in eighth position 
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(2 x 30 — 1 = 59. 59 — 51 = 8). This principle and the previous one have great practical 
value, as you will see in the trick “Numerology”. 


E After an out-faro, the eighteenth card becomes the thirty-fifth. After a second out-faro, 
it returns to eighteenth position. It will alternate between these two positions for as many 
out-faros as you wish to perform. 


m After eight out-faros with a fifty-two-card deck, each card is returned to its original posi- 
tion. If you ever see Bruce Cervon or Juan Tamariz work, you will understand that this 
has great practical value. Of course, the eight shuffles are not performed one after the 
other, but are distributed over the course of the program, interrupted by tricks that don’t 
alter the positions of the cards. 


m Take a new deck in which the values of each suit are arranged in the same order, say 
from Ace to King. After a single in- or out-faro the cards will be arranged in value-pairs. 
If you then perform a second shuffle, which again can be either an in- or an out-weave, 
all four of each value will be together and the four-card value-groups will be arranged 
in the deck in the same order the values originally followed in each suit, Ace to King. At 
this point you can have any four of a kind called out, and through estimation or a glimpse, 
or both, you can locate all four almost instantaneously—an idea that suggests some 
fantastic possibilities. 


More detailed information on the mathematics of faro shuffles may be found in Expert 
Card Technique™ and The Collected Works of Alex Elmsley, Volume II ®. 
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TRICKS WITH FARO TECHNIQUES 


In this section you will find not only three magnificent tricks based on the faro shuffle, 
but also concrete applications and elucidation of the underlying mathematical principles. 


Two of the following tricks require only a partial faro and, even then, only the first four 
pairs of cards need to be interwoven perfectly. These tricks can be mastered very quickly. 
The third trick requires a perfect shuffle, albeit in the much more certain and easy straddle 
form. See for yourself how easy, yet how effective, tricks with faro techniques can be. 





The Acrobatic Aces 


This routine is based on ideas by the great American professionals, Paul LePaul and Nate 
Leipzig, and, from across the ocean, the inventive Englishman Peter Kane. LePaul’s idea 
was described in 1949 in his wonderful book The Card Magic of LePaul, which I warmly 
recommend to any connoisseur of card conjuring.® The quick effects that Ihave combined 
here into a short production routine all use the concept of the partial faro, and only the 
top four pairs of cards need be perfectly interwoven. 


Effect 


The four Aces are visibly produced in a variety of surprising manners from the deck. This 
trick is a perfect example of how an enormous effect can be achieved with minimum effort. 
It would be an excellent opening for a more extended four Ace routine. 


Construction, Management and Script 


The four Aces are gathered secretly on top of the deck. If you know their order from the 
top down, you can announce each Ace before producing it. Let’s assume their order is 
Hearts—Spades—Diamonds-—Clubs. The cards can be in position from the outset, or can 
be placed in position using the spread cull (Volume 1, page 187). 


Execute a partial faro, shuffling the top third 
of the deck into the remaining two-thirds, 
but do not complete the shuffle: Leave the 
cards telescoped in incomplete faro posi- 
tion. To get to the desired position in the 
most direct manner, use your left hand to 
cut off the top third the deck, and shuffle the 
smaller packet into the larger. This is the 
reverse of the standard procedure described 
earlier, and an exception. Mesh the ends of 
the packets for a bit over an inch. Now, with 
your right hand, grasp the larger packet by 
its free end. You are ready to produce the 
Aces, one at a time. 
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The first Ace is produced using, as mentioned above, an idea by Paul LePaul. With your 
right hand, gently shake the cards up and down. You can also extend your left index fin- 
ger and tap the cards against it. This shaking or the abrupt impact of the cards hitting the 
finger will cause the top Ace (the Ace of Hearts) to jump suddenly from the deck. Using 
this information and the illustration as guides, you must experiment to find how hard you 
must shake the cards to cause the top Ace to jump out, without shaking other cards loose. 


Ideally, the Ace will fly out and land face up on the table. Although you will never gain 
complete control over the produced card, with practice you can obtain a knack enabling 
you to achieve the desired result most of the time. Should the card land face down, sim- 
ply turn it face up. 


The second Ace is “painted” on your hand. This is pretty production was invented by Nate 
Leipzig.®’ Hold your left hand palm up or, better yet, ask a spectator to hold her hand palm 
up. In the latter case, you will want to support her hand from beneath with your left hand. 
With your right hand, draw the face-up telescoped deck back and forth across the 
spectator’s palm, as if your were applying paint with strokes of a brush. On the third stroke, 
press a bit more firmly, causing the next Ace to make its appearance on her palm, thanks 
to friction between the hand and the card. You have painted the “invisible” Ace of Spades 
on the spectator’s hand. (The illustrations show the painting action.) 





The third Ace is produced using an idea of Peter Kane’s.® Twist the outer packet clock- 
wise about seventy degrees and announce that you have transformed the deck into a card 
gun, from which you will shoot the next Ace. But first you'll need to load a bullet into the 
chamber of the gun. 
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With your right hand, take the Ace of Spades just produced and, holding it face up by one 
end, rest its opposite end on the face-down outer packet, then slide this card toward you. 
In doing so, the card will slip under the outer end of the top card of the inner packet, then 
past the engaged end of the Ace of Diamonds resting on top of the outer packet (you'll 
feel a click). Pivot the Ace of Spades clockwise until its inner end projects slightly over an 
inch from the near end of the inner packet. 





You now fire: Strike the inner end of the Ace of Spades with the backs your right fingers, 
knocking it flush with the inner packet and kicking the Ace of Diamonds from the outer 
packet. It will fly through the air and land face down on the table. Turn it face up to reveal 
the Ace of Diamonds. 


Straighten the outer packet, returning it to 
its pre-gun configuration, and adjust the tele- 
scoped deck, shifting it inward until you can 
hold the outer packet in left-hand dealing 
position. Position your left index finger at 
the outer end of the outer packet, then tip 
the outer end of the cards downward until 
the top packet of unwoven cards slides onto 
the outer packet (see illustration). Now per- 
form the actions of the faro slough-off (page 
686), using your right hand to grip the inner 
packet. Slip the meshed section from the 
middle of the outer packet, then place it on 
top. Square the cards with a waterfall flour- 
ish. Finally, cut the deck near center and 
complete the cut. 
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Ribbon spread the deck face down from left to right. The face-up Ace of Spades will be 
seen near the center of the spread. Divide the spread by pushing all the cards above the 
Ace to the right. Beginning with the Ace, count down one card for each letter as you spell 
“A-C-E.” Turn over the card falling on Æ. It is the Ace of Clubs. 


Final Notes 


1. Each of the first three productions in the outer packet, taking a left little- 
above could be used by itself to pro- finger break at the inner right corner of 
duce all four Aces. the inner packet. The deck is twisted 


2. Peter Kane’s “gun production” is by it- into a “gun” and the Ace of Spades, 
self a strong trick. You can perform it which has previously been set aside as 
as described, or use Ken Krenzel’s the “magic bullet”, is loaded into the 
treatment of the idea.” He does an in- break. It is then used to propel the 
complete faro, then has a card peeked spectator’s selection from the deck. 





The Two Detectives 


My Strassburger magic friend, Richard Vollmer, a specialist in faro techniques, shared the 
following piece with me. His inspiration for this trick arose from one by Gene Finnell called 
“Trapped”. In addition to the Finnell trick, “The Two Detectives” draws on several stan- 
dard ideas, as well as a few personal ones by Richard. Independent of the fact that it is a 
very good trick and an unfathomable one, it is an ideal example to demonstrate how cer- 
tain unnatural procedures, such as those associated with faro techniques, can be justified 
with witty presentation. 


Effect 


The two red Jacks, acting as detectives in the deck, inexplicably find a freely chosen card 
by trapping it between them sandwich-style. The trick is motivated by an amusing story 
that elevates each phase to the status of an event. 


Preparation 


You will need a deck with an odd number of cards. A complete deck including one Joker 
(fifty-three cards) will do, but so will any incomplete deck, provided the total number of 
cards is odd. The underlying mathematical principle causes the trick to succeed regard- 
less of the precise number. For this explanation, we will assume you are using a 
fifty-three-card deck. 


Construction, Management and Script 


‘Did you know that cards have always been a mirror of society and the people in it? I'd 
like to continue that tradition by using the cards to tell a little detective story, one that 
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that might even happen to us.” These pronouncements may sound funny to some of your 
spectators, but you know you are telling the truth. While delivering these words in a semi- 
serious fashion, ribbon spread the cards face up, displaying their faces. 


“The most important supporting roles are played by the two detectives in the deck, ‘One- 
eyed’ Jack Hart from Detroit and his cousin, Jim Diamond from Chicago. They can both 
be recognized by their initials.” Push the red Jacks out of the spread and set them aside, 
face up, while pointing out their indices. 


“The scene of the crime is a two-story skyscraper in a city much like our own.” Split the 
now fifty-one-card deck in preparation for an incomplete faro, taking twenty-six cards in 
one hand and twenty-five in the other. It doesn’t matter which hand holds which half. Exe- 
cute an incomplete faro, noting which half is larger and, if necessary, shifting your grip to 
take that half in your left hand. Using the incomplete faro control (page 689), have a card 
peeked at and control it to the twenty-sixth position from the top. Here’s the marvelous 
way you justify this procedure: “There was a break-in on the top floor. I'll riffle through 
each apartment with my finger, like this, and as I do so please say stop anywhere you 
like. Good. Please take a good look at the robber'’s face, as he is the star of our mystery. 
After liberating’ the valuables from the apartment, he fled into the shadows of the night 
and disappeared into the anonymity of the big city.” Spread the reassembled deck face 
down from left to right on the table. As previously noted, the selected card will now be 
twenty-sixth from the top. Please verify this now for yourself, before you proceed. 


“As soon as the theft was discovered, the two best detectives in the city, ‘One-eyed’ Jack 
Hart from Detroit and his cousin, Jim Diamond from Chicago, were called in to inves- 
tigate. The first thing they did was interrogate the people in the neighborhood. Somehow 
they knew the criminal was among them. This allowed them to narrow the field of sus- 
pects.” Ask aspectator to insert both Jacks face up in the face-down ribbon spread, one on 
the left side, the other on the right. The illustration below shows a typical configuration. It 
makes absolutely no difference where the Jacks are inserted, as long as the center cards 
of the deck are between them. You may wish to use a gesture to suggest that the Jacks be 
inserted far apart, which makes the trick seem more impossible later, but has no effect on 
the underlying mathematics of the trick. 





“Good. You've narrowed down the field of suspects to these individuals.” As you say this, 
square up the cards between the Jacks and take them face up into left-hand dealing grip. 
One at a time, deal these cards into a face-up pile, permitting the spectator to verify that 
the “robber”—that is, the selection—really is among the suspects. But the spectator must 
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give you no clue to the location of the card, merely confirming its presence in the packet 
after the deal is completed. This dealing, however, reverses the order of the cards in the 
packet. Turn the packet face down on the table, placing it slightly in advance of the ends 
of the spread (Packet B in the illustration). 


i 





“And now we set both detectives on the trail of the robber—the hunt begins!” Take both 
Jacks and lay them face up onto the cards that constitute the left end of the ribbon spread 
(Packet C in the illustration). Place the right-hand cards (Packet A) on top of the Jacks. 
Reassemble the deck by placing this combined packet on top of Packet B. This is easily 
remembered with the mnemonic: Place the top cards back on top. 


You may not believe it, but the chosen card is now exactly twenty-six below the two face- 
up Jacks. This is a result of reversing the center cards and reassembling the packets as 
described, combined with the mathematics of the incomplete faro. Take amoment to verify 
this. You may even wish to reflect on it and try to understand why it works. You can see 
now the enormous utility of this seemingly abstract faro principle. 


‘Jim and Jack chase the robber all through the city...” Have several spectators each give 
the deck astraight cut. This represents the relentless chase through the city. Carry out these 
cuts with an increasing tempo. “. . . but unfortunately, without success. However, they then 
remembered a well-known fact of criminology: The criminal always returns to the scene 
of the crime. So Jack and Jim went back to the two-story skyscraper.” Execute a straddle 
faro. It makes no difference if it is of the in or the out variety; thanks to the underlying 
mathematics, the selection will always end up between the two Jacks! 


For you, the trick is over, but the spectators have no idea that this is the case. You need only 
bring the story to an effective conclusion. “And sure enough—at the scene of the crime 
Jack and Jim flushed out the suspect and promptly surrounded him.” Ribbon spread the 
deck face down. Both face-up Jacks are seen with a face-down card between them. Have 
the spectator, for the first time, tell everyone the name of the chosen card. Then turn up 
the card between the Jacks. Incredible but true—it is the spectator's selection! 
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Final Notes 


1. Don’t neglect to give the Jacks names 
and personal characteristics. The un- 
derlying principle of personification 
gives the story greater relevance for 
the spectators. It also makes the whole 
presentation more fun and more dra- 
matic. The same principle accounts for 
the success of most Cannibal Card 
routines (see page 619). 


. Perhaps you now recognize how in- 
credibly useful the incomplete faro 
principle, and in particular the straddle 
faro, can be. One of the nicest things 
about this procedure is that it makes 
no difference during the selection, or 


later during the second shuffle, which 
hand holds the larger half. This enables 
you to divide the deck with greater cer- 
tainty and speed. 


3. For those who work only with jokerless 


decks, you can start with a standard 
fifty-two-card deck, leaving behind the 
fifty-second card as you remove the 
deck from its case (page 515). Simpler 
still, openly remove and put one card 
aside, saying, “I'll set the Joker over 
here,” perhaps placing it in the case if 
you feel anyone might be inclined to 
check it. Or, if the deck contains two 
Jokers, simply set one of them aside. 





Numerology 


This trick illustrates the mathematics of out-faros through a very useful control method, 
containing applications that extend far beyond that about to be explained. The fact that 
only a partial faro is necessary makes the trick attractive for those just beginning their faro 
studies. Additionally, another mathematical principle is introduced, one justified by the 
presentation, which effectively masks it. This is another clever trick by my good friend 
Richard Vollmer. He has built on an idea he discovered in Martin Gardner’s Mathematics, 
Magic and Mystery (1956, page 7), including an improvement by Henry Christ, also found 
in Gardner's excellent book (page 8). 


Effect 


The theme deals with the theory and practice of the esoteric science of numerology. Three 
numbers, apparently chosen at random by a spectator, lead to the discovery of a previ- 
ously chosen card. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Capture your spectators’ curiosity with the following opening gambit: “What I am about 
to show you is a phenomenon from the field of numerology. Just as astrology finds 
meaning in the constellations of stars and heavenly bodies, the esoteric science of 
numerology looks deeply at numbers.” Hand the deck to a spectator, requesting that it be 
thoroughly shuffled. “It's important that the positions of the cards be unique to you. In 
other words, if someone else had shuffled, the cards would be in a different order.” 
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Take back the cards and have one chosen as you spread them from hand to hand. Spread 
the first few cards fairly quickly, then slow down a bit, so that the card chosen comes from 
the center of the deck. As you begin this spread, count the first seven cards to yourself 
(page 509) and slightly injog the eighth card from the top, using your right ring and little 
fingers. Do not hesitate as you do this; continue to spread the cards until one is selected. 
As the spectator looks at the chosen card and shows it to the group, square the deck at 
your fingertips, form a right thumb break under the injogged card, then transfer the break 
to your left little finger as you take the deck into left-hand dealing position. 


After everyone has noted the selection, have it replaced in the deck, using the crocodile 
technique (page 531) to position it ninth from the top: Spread the cards widely until you 
reach the break, then lift the right hand’s eight cards at their outer end, cueing the specta- 
tor to replace the selection in the gap you've opened. Close the spread and square the cards. 


You must now bring the selection, currently ninth from the top, to the thirty-third posi- 
tion. You will do this using the mathematics of the faro shuffle. “You removed a card from 
somewhere in the deck, and you have just replaced it somewhere else. Yours is now the 
only card that is no longer in its original position in your shuffled deck. According to 
an ancient numerological tradition, the deck must now be shuffled twice—by a wiz- 
ard!” Execute two faro slough-offs (page 686), finishing each with a waterfall flourish. The 
zesthetic and sound of the waterfall lend credibility to this ritual. Of course, for you the 
whole thing serves a technical purpose: The chosen card is now thirty-third from the top! 


“Now the time has come for you to find the card yourself, by following ancient numero- 
logical principles.” Hand the deck to the spectator to hold face down in dealing position. 
Of course, you don’t use such technical terms: “Please hold the cards as though you were 
dealing them for a round of stud Poker.” 


Next have the spectator deal cards into a 
face-up pile on the table, counting backward 
from ten. In other words, the first card dealt 
is “ten”, the second “nine”, the third “eight” 
and so forth. If the value of the card dealt 
should coincide with the verbal count, the 
spectator is instructed to stop dealing and 
start a new pile, again counting backward 
from ten. The probability of such a coinci- 
dence occurring is very high, but should ten 
cards be dealt without such a match, the 
next card is dealt face down onto this pile, 
taking it out of play. Court cards are defined 
as having a value of ten, and Aces one. 





This counting and dealing procedure is 
repeated until three piles are on the table. 
Let’s assume the outcome is that shown in 
the illustration; that is, you have one elimi- 
nated packet, one with a Five on its face and 
one with an Eight. 
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“Good. The coincidence of your shuffle at the beginning, followed by this numerologi- 
cal ritual, have resulted in the production of these two numbers. Adding them will yield 
the magic number that leads to your card.” The spectator does so, obtaining, in this case, 
thirteen (5 + 8 = 13). “Please take the rest of the deck and count down to the thirteenth 
card.” Have the spectator deal thirteen cards face down and hold the thirteenth card face 
down before he slowly turns it over to reveal the selection. This always works, no matter 
what cards turn up on the three dealt piles. 


Epilogue: Take a marker that writes well on cards and draw the number 13 (or whatever 
number is arrived at in the performance) on the selection. Then give the card to the spec- 
tator while commenting, ‘T don’t want to think about what would have happened had 
you not found your card—but you have passed the ancient numerological exam, so this 
card will bring you luck for the rest of the year!” 


Final Notes 


1. 
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Try to understand how the card moves 
from the ninth position to the thirty- 
third. Here is a simple explanation 
based on the above example: The first 
faro slough-off brings the card from 
the ninth position to the seventeenth. 
Remember the 2n — 1 equation? With 
n =9 we get 17. Performing the second 
faro slough-off brings the card from 
the seventeenth position to the thirty- 
third (n = 17 in our equation). 


But here’s the best part: If you under- 
stand this principle, you will never 
need more than two faro slough-offs 
to place any card anywhere you need 
it in the deck, provided it is properly 
positioned in the beginning. If you 
want the card to end up twenty-ninth 
from the top, start with it in the eighth 
position, then do two faro slough-offs. 


I can hear some of you asking how I 
derived n = 8 from a final position of 
twenty-nine. A formula can be devel- 
oped for this purpose too. It is 2n = 
@+D/2 + 1. In practice, using this for- 
mula is very simple. x is the final 
location, in this case, 29. Adding 1 
yields 30. Dividing by 2 gives 15. And 
adding 1 gives 16. Which—being equal 


to 2n—tells us that n must be 8 (16 + 
2 = 8). This works whenever n is an odd 
number. For an even number—let’s 
use twenty-six—subtract 1 to obtain 
the nearest lower number that is odd, 
and apply the above formula to that 
number. Then employ an injog shuffle 
(Volume 1, page 44) or a transfer cut 
(Volume 1, page 98) to add a card to the 
top after the faros. Done. 


. [recommend that you use a woman as 


your helper in this “experiment”, as 
they are often more open to esoteric 
themes and show more sensitivity. 
Although men can be just as enthusias- 
tic, they generally prefer not to show it, 
and maintain a high level of interest as 
long as they can do so on the sidelines. 
Women are more eager to participate 
and also react more spontaneously — 
even audibly! 


3. The mathematical principle underlying 


the backward count is quite simple, 
although exceedingly well disguised. 
Thanks to the procedure of counting 
backward as each pile is started, eleven 
is reached three times, one way or an- 
other, which brings you to the thirty- 
third position. 
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CHAPTER 36 


ADVANCED PALMING 
TECHNIQUES 
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Although palming remains relatively little used by most card workers, I rank 
it with the pass and the top change as fundamental tools for effective and 
commercial card magic. Palming opens pathways to effects that cannot be 
reached by any compensatory technique. Routines in which a card is pro- 
duced from the pocket or some other impossible location can be accom- 
plished most efficiently using palming. So-called “self-working” methods 
sometimes circumvent the need to palm, but nearly always at the expense 
of elegance and beauty. 


The palming variations introduced here were not chosen gratuitously, but 
with the understanding that every situation has its own special constraints, 
demanding specific techniques to address each particular context. With the 
techniques and refinements described in this chapter you will be able to solve 
practically any palming problem. 
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The One-handed Palm 


Although the one-handed palm has been around for decades, it is still unjustly regarded 
as a technique of above average difficulty. This may account for the fact that it is used by 
relatively few card conjurers, although its utility is acknowledged by all. The one-handed 
palm can be executed with a barely perceptible movement while holding the deck in end 
grip. The palm can take place not only while handing the deck to a spectator for shuffling, 
but while your other hand carries out a necessary and interesting action. In the latter case, 
your palming hand has several seconds to bring the card calmly and precisely into palm 
position. I cannot overemphasize the usefulness of this sleight. 


With your right hand, take the face-down 
deck from your left hand, grasping it in end 
grip. Just before you complete this transfer, 
square the deck perfectly with the help of 
your left hand. This is the first prerequisite 
for succeeding with this sleight. Hold the 
deck with your right thumb about three- 
eighths an inch rightward of the inner left 
corner, and with your right middle finger at 
the outer end. Although the other fingers lie 
alongside the middle finger, they do not 
grasp the deck. The fingers should be at 
nearly right angles to the top of the deck. 
Your right middle finger will serve as the 
pivot point for the deck and card. Keep your 
right index finger curled on top of the deck 
until just before you begin the following 
palming action. 
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Three things now occur simultaneously. 
First, you place your right index finger 
alongside your middle finger. Second, with 
an almost imperceptible movement of your 
right thumb to the right, you twist the deck 
about fifteen degrees counterclockwise, 
your middle finger providing the pivot point. 
And third, you straighten and extend your 
little finger. Compared to the other fingers 
at the outer end, which are convexly curled, 
the little finger straightens or assumes a 
slight concave bend. In this position, the pad 
of your little finger contacts the back of the 
top card near its outer right corner. Note 
how the outer phalanx of the little finger lies 
flat against the back of the card. Further 
note how the deck is slightly beveled. 


The first phase of the palm is a combination 
of two simultaneous movements. With your 
little finger, press down on the top card, 
holding it in place. At the same time, with 
your thumb, begin to twist the deck clock- 
wise a bit while keeping the deck slightly 
beveled. The pressure from your little finger 
keeps the top card stationary, causing it to 
project a fraction of an inch at the outer end, 
very near the outer right corner. The top 
card will suddenly break free from the deck 
and spring up about an inch. 


The palm is now brought to completion. As 
your thumb twists the deck back to its start- 
ing position, move the outer phalanx of your 
little finger slightly counterclockwise while 
pressing down. A careful observer might 
note that your little finger moves from a 
concave to a convex bend, taking its place 
alongside the other fingers. This action 
presses the top card into your palm, pivot- 
ing it on the upper edge of the deck at the 
outer end. You can now hand the deck to a 
spectator or set it on the table. Or you may 
place it in your left hand, in which case you 
can take the opportunity to use the tips of 
your left middle and ring fingers to press the 
palmed card into place. 
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Check Points 


1. The quality of the cards is important. 
The newer the cards, the less friction 
you will encounter, allowing the top 
card to slide more easily over the rest 
of the deck. Experienced card work- 
ers, though, can do the one-handed 
palm with worn cards, as the real se- 
cret lies in the coérdination of pres- 
sure points. 


. There is a knack to twisting the deck 


properly, which you will discover after 
a few practice sessions. Once you 
have it, the one-handed palm is child’s 
play. The top card is not “palmed off” 
by your little finger. Instead, the deck 
moves a fraction of an inch away from 
your hand; then your little finger piv- 
ots the card into your palm. 

. In the beginning you may find the top 
card snagging on your thumb. To pre- 
vent this, bend the outer phalanx of 


your thumb slightly and for barely a 
second, to bring its middle phalanx 
slightly away from the upper edge of 
the deck at the inner end. The bending 
of the outer phalanx is an automatic 
consequence of the thumb’s twisting 
the deck. Reversing the twist returns 
the outer phalanx to its position per- 
pendicular to the inner end. 


. Inthe beginning the card will probably 


spring too far to the right and project 
half an inch or more beyond the edge 
of your right hand. Check and modify 
the pressure point and movement of 
your little finger, in accordance with 
the above instructions. Don’t move 
your little finger to the right. Instead, 
move it counterclockwise and down- 
ward. Also, press the outer phalanx of 
this finger against the outer joint of 
your ring finger. 





The Gamblers Cop 


This is surely the fastest and simplest method of palming. You merely take the bottom card 
of the deck into your left hand in a modified dealing position. Pay particular attention to 
the management of this sleight; that is, the circumstances before and after the palm. Prop- 
erly executed, this technique is not only extremely versatile, but also invisible on all sides. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position. The cards need not be squared. 
Bring your right hand over the deck and 
grasp it in end grip. As you move your left 
index finger from the outer end of the deck 
to make room for your right fingers, buckle 
the bottom card slightly, so that you can 
take a left little-finger break above it (Vol- 
ume 1, page 212). 
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With your right hand, move the deck for- 
ward, perhaps to place it on the table or 
hand it to a spectator. For under a second, 
the bottom of the deck, which should be 
kept horizontal, slides over the outer edge 
of the buckled card. Due to the natural po- 
sition of the left hand, the bottom card lies 
at forty-five degrees with respect to the 
tabletop and the deck. During this instant, 
move your left index finger to the outer end 
of the bottom card, which is about three- 
eighths of an inch behind the outer end of 
the deck, and push the card inward roughly 
three-quarters of an inch. The outer left cor- 
ner of the card should rest on the base of 
your left index finger. In the illustration the 
deck has been made transparent to expose 
the position of the index finger and card. 


With your right hand, remove the deck com- 
pletely from your left hand and continue to 
handle it as the trick dictates. Without your 
doing anything further, the original bottom 
card of the deck remains behind, held in a 
“deep” left-hand dealing position. Since the 
card forms a forty-five-degree angle with 
respect to the tabletop, it is well concealed 
from your spectators by the left fingers and 
back of the hand. How you proceed from 
here will be discussed in the following sec- 
tion on “Management Strategies for the 
Gambler’s Cop”. 


Check Points 


1. A common error, stemming from a 


misunderstanding of this technique, is 
to move the deck and the buckled card 
inward to bring the card into deep 
dealing position, then move the deck 
forward. A few attempts with the 
method described above will show 


you that this inward movement of the 
deck is absolutely unnecessary and 
should be avoided, as it is visible evi- 


dence that something is happening. 

. The handling described above may be 
executed either seated at a table or 
standing. 
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Management Strategies for the Gambler's Cop 


SEATED AT THE TABLE: When your right hand 
takes the deck and moves it forward, rest 
the edge of your left hand on the tabletop. 
Tip the back of your hand up somewhat 
more than usual, keeping the edge of your 
hand, which serves as an axis, in contact 
with the tabletop. This will bend the card a 
bit (see illustration). If you position your 
forearm parallel with the inner edge of the 
table, without letting it cross entirely in front 
of your body, the card will be invisible from 
all angles but yours. The palming proceeds 
with no motion of the left hand. The palmed 
card can be replaced on the bottom simply 
by taking the deck back into the left hand 
(see below). 





STANDING: Let your left hand drop to your 
side a fraction of a second after your right 
hand moves forward with the deck (review 
Volume 2, page 284). The palmed card can- 
not be seen. The closer the spectators are 
standing to you, the better the card is hidden 
from them. Of course, you look at the spec- 
tators as you execute the palm. You could 
also go directly from the deck into your 
jacket or trousers pocket, leaving the card 
behind and bringing out another object. 





The following management strategy comes from Fred Kaps, the brilliant Dutch master: 
Take the deck into your right hand, with the intent of placing it on the table. Your left hand 
is seen empty. Now pretend to notice a speck of dust on the tabletop. To enable your right 
hand to brush away the speck, replace the deck in your left hand in an in-transit action, 
while lifting your gaze from the perceived location of the dust to the spectators. Brush the 
table with your right hand, shifting your gaze to watch this action. Look up again as your 
right hand seizes the deck from your left hand in another in-transit action (executing the 
palm), and at last place it on the table. 
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Replacing Cards in Gambler's Cop Under the Deck 





The grip on the card or cards in the 
gambler’s cop is ideal for subsequent secret 
replacement under the deck. With your right 
hand, take the deck and place it directly 
onto the cards in your left hand, which are 
in deep dealing position. The illustration 
shows this situation immediately prior to its 
achievement. To return the deck to normal 
dealing position in a natural manner, with 
your right hand lift the entire deck to your 
left fingertips, with which you then square 
its sides. Again lower the deck to bring it 
back to normal dealing position. Also, do 
not keep your left hand stationary. Raise it 
to meet your right hand during the final 
action of the sequence. 


The Transfer Palm 


This technique is used to transfer one or more cards secretly from one location to another. 
Dai Vernon was, I believe, the first to use it for magical purposes, having learned it from 
acquaintances in the gambling underworld. It uses the gambler's cop, just taught. Although 
it is an extremely useful technique, it’s rarely performed. This may be due to the impres- 
sion that it can’t be done surrounded or under certain conditions. As you will see, this 


assumption is false. 
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The deck lies face down in front of you on 
the table, angled toward one o’clock. For the 
sake of this explanation, you are holding five 
cards face up in your right hand, having just 
displayed them as four. The card you have 
concealed is situated at the bottom of the 
face-up packet. During a moment of relaxed 
attention that has just begun, square the 
packet with both hands. With your right 
hand, grasp the top four cards and place 
them with emphasis at the center of the 
table. (This is the primary movement.) 
Retain the rear card in left-hand gambler’s 
cop and move this hand to the left, with the 
intention of picking up the deck. (This is the 
secondary movement.) 
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Your body language and gaze emphasize the 
right hand’s action. Your left hand moves in 
the “shadow zone”, outside the frame of at- 
tention, and in an in-transit action, thus pro- 
viding maximum cover. Lower your left 
hand over the deck, taking the cards into a 
palm-down dealing position. This brings the 
palmed card directly over the deck, though 
not yet on it, as a fraction of an inch still 
separates the two. Having grasped the deck, 
turn your left hand palm up. The weight of 
the deck causes it to drop square onto the 
palmed card, leaving the complete deck in 
face-up dealing position. 


Check Points 


1. The transfer palm is a relaxed action, 
the execution of which is not neces- 
sarily rapid, but must be performed 
smoothly and within a natural context, 
making it invisible. 


. If you're not working on a soft pad, 
picking up the deck neatly can be dif- 
ficult. In such cases, pull the deck back 
over the near edge of the table. The 
hand is never placed completely flat 
on the deck, which would suggest a 
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replacement. Instead, maintain the dis- 
tance between the hand and the deck 
that is found when the deck is in deal- 
ing position. Only when the hand turns 
over does the deck fall onto the card. 


. This technique is multifaceted and can 


be applied to numerous situations, 
such as the secret transfer of a few 
cards from the deck onto asmall pack- 
et (useful in four-ace tricks, Oil-and- 
Water routines, etc.). 
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The Loewy Palit 


This palm allows you to steal the top card of the deck into your left palm while transfer- 
ring the deck to your right hand from left-hand dealing position. It is the creation of 
Professor Morris Loewy.” Edward Marlo later added some refinements.” If you are right- 
handed, before learning this palm you will need to spend some time becoming comfortable 
with palming cards in your left hand. 
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Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position 
and move your right hand toward the outer 
end of the deck with the intention of grasp- 
ing it. At the instant this motion begins, 
reposition the deck in your left hand, sliding 
your left thumb across the top of the deck 
to the inner left corner as you raise the deck 
from below, using the base of your index 
finger, which you flex upward. This bevels 
the deck forward and to the right. The inner 
left corner of the bottom card is lifted about 
an inch along the heel of the thumb toward 
the fork of the thumb and the inner left cor- 
ners of the top few cards will be in the vicin- 
ity of the fork. Your thumb should come to 
rest at a forty-five degree angle with respect 
to the inner end of the deck. 


Tip the top of the deck slightly toward your- 
self. A split second before you put your right 
thumb on top of the deck to grasp it, use 
your left thumb to pivot the top card clock- 
wise to the right. Extend your left middle, 
ring and little fingers imperceptibly to allow 
the top card to pass over the right side of the 
deck. This practically places the card into 
left-palm position. The transparent view 
shows how the right hand grasps the deck, 
thumb on top, index and middle fingers on 
the bottom. The other fingers play no role. 


With your right thumb, hold the displaced 
top card in place for barely a second, press- 
ing the deck somewhat against the left hand 
as can be seen in the illustration. This allows 
the pad of your left little finger to grasp the 
card at its outer right corner, pinning the 
card against the heel of your left thumb. 
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With your right hand, take the deck, moving 
it upward to the right while turning its inner 
end outward. The instant in which this ac- 
tion occurs is sufficient for you to take the 
card completely into your left palm. Let your 
left hand fall onto the edge of the table, into 
your lap, or—if standing—to your side. 





Check Points 


1. When your right hand grasps the deck 2. Repositioning the deck requires a slight 
from the front, you will tip the top of flexing of the bones of your left palm, 
the deck about forty-five degrees to- which lift the cards on the base of your 


ward yourself. The cover provided by left index finger and turn them clock- 
this position makes the palm practi- wise. This is done without help from 
cally invisible from all sides. It is an your right hand. 

excellent and rapid palm. 





The Left-hand Bottom Palm 


This technique allows you to steal one or more cards from the bottom of the deck by palm- 
ing them in your left hand. Theoretically, bottom palming is easier than top palming because 
the deck serves as cover. But, as with the previous technique, if you are right-handed, some 
time will be required to become comfortable with palming cards in your left hand. 


Here’s how it looks to the spectators: You spread the deck briefly between your hands while 
making some remark. You then close the spread and casually square the deck, using both 
hands. However, unseen by the spectators, while squaring the deck, you palm one or more 
cards in your left hand. When executing the palm, always keep foremost in your mind the 
“external reality” perceived by the spectators. 
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Begin by holding the unsquared deck, which 
has just been spread and gathered, face 
down in left-hand dealing position. Bring 
your right hand over the deck and take it 
into end grip with the apparent though un- 
spoken intention of squaring the cards. At 
this moment, with the cards still unsquared, 
use your left index finger to buckle the bot- 
tom card (Volume 1, page 212). As soon as 
the inner right corner of the bottom card 
separates from the deck, insert the outer 
phalanx of your left little finger completely 
into the break. Your right thumb should 
project about three-eighths of an inch below 
the inner end of the deck. Your left thumb 
should lie relaxed on top of the deck or 
along its left side. 


You will now carry out a four-part squaring 
sequence, in the course of which the sepa- 
rated bottom card will be palmed in your left 
hand. In the first squaring action, move the 
deck an inch or so forward in a straight line. 
Since your right thumb projects slightly 
beyond the inner end, it will automatically 
encounter the inner end of the separated 
card. The forward motion of the deck, com- 
bined with the stationary counterpressure 
provided by your left little finger, causes the 
bottom card to swivel clockwise. Extend 
your left middle and ring fingers impercep- 
tibly to allow the bottom card free passage 
as it pivots. 


This illustration is a view with the right hand 
moved aside. The card is practically in the 
left palm and can be taken into palm grip in 
the next motion. You can see that your left 
index and middle fingers are already at the 
outer end of the card. 
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To prevent the spectators from seeing any grasping action at this stage, you must keep your 
index, middle and ring fingers completely relaxed and position them close beside each 
other. Bring your right hand and the deck back to their initial positions. Simultaneously 
move your left little finger next to your left ring finger at the outer end of the palmed card. 
Close your middle, ring and little fingers imperceptibly around the separated card, but keep 
them relaxed as you take the deck into dealing grip, with your left index finger at the outer 
end of the deck. The card is now in left-hand palm grip. 


Move your right hand to the right in a third 
squaring action, then back to its initial posi- 
tion. The card palmed in your left hand is 
completely hidden by the deck and is not 
even visible when you move your right hand 
from the deck. 


The context of the trick determines how you 
proceed. One possible scenario is for you to 
lift the deck with your right hand—which 
still holds it in end grip. Glide your left 
thumb over the top of the deck and, when 
it finally leaves the deck, slide it over your 
right thumb. Don’t raise your left thumb, as 
that would arouse suspicion. Then hand the 
deck to aspectator for shuffling. In doing so, 
lean your body somewhat forward, then 
move your right hand forward with the 
deck. A half second later let your left hand 
fall to the table edge or hang at your side. 
This sequence of actions is important. 
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The accompanying illustration shows the 
left hand falling naturally to the edge of the 
table after leaving the deck as described. 
Another possibility, which you will often 
employ, is to let your hand fall to your side. 
Be sure to review the section “Concealing 
Palmed Cards in the Hand” (Volume 2, page 
277), now and when learning the other 
palms in this chapter. 





Check Points 


1. The entire handling, from the spread- 
ing of the cards through their squaring 
and the simultaneous palming, takes 
me about three to four seconds. Of 
course, this time must be adjusted to 
the circumstances of the perfor- 
mance, but should be kept in mind as 
an average. 


relative positions and pressures of your 
right thumb and left little finger, as 
these and the forward motion of the 
deck are the primary factors that cause 
the card to pivot correctly. 


3. Ineed hardly mention that you should 
not look at your hands and the deck at 
all, but keep your gaze on the specta- 
tors, preferably asking them a question, 
ifit is consistent with the presentation, 
as this is one of the best and most natu- 
ral misdirection strategies. 


4. If you want to palm several cards, take 
a left little-finger break above them. 


. Initially you may encounter difficulties 
in rotating the bottom card, as it will 
simply slide forward rather than pivot 
when your right thumb pushes it. Be 
sure to keep your left little finger sta- 
tionary in the break. It’s also helpful if 


the left side of the deck stays in con- 
tact with the fork of your left thumb 
while you slide the deck forward, as 
this provides the slight but necessary 
counterpressure against the heel of 
your thumb. The rest is a matter of the 


This can be accomplished with a mul- 
tiple buckle (Volume 1, page 212) or by 
letting them spring off your right 
thumb at the inner end of the deck. The 
subsequent actions are identical to 
those used to palm a single card. 
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The Right-hand Bottom Palm 


In the course of this palming technique you transfer the deck from your right hand to your 
left, then move your right hand away or let it fall to your side, as it now conceals the bot- 
tom card of the deck in right-hand palm grip. This sequence of actions is ideal. However, 
you can also begin with the deck in left-hand dealing position, then bring the right hand to 
the deck to palm the card. In this case, an external motivation, such as squaring the deck, 
must be provided for the right hand’s action. 


Hold the deck face down in right-hand end 
grip. Then transfer it to your left hand, which 
will ultimately grasp it in dealing position. As 
you hold your left hand ready to take the 
deck, turn it slightly outward and palm up, 
with its fingers curled in a fashion natural for 
a relaxed hand. When you place the deck 
into the left hand, open its fingers to receive 
it and slide them over the face of the card to 
be palmed, across its entire width. This al- 
lows ample time for the tips, then the pads 
of the left fingers to pivot the card to the 
right and in line with your right hand. The 
outer phalanx of your right little finger 
serves as a pivot point, the outer right cor- 
ner of the card being pressed against the pad 
of that finger. In this transparent view, the 
right hand has been omitted for clarity. 


The deck continues to move leftward to- 
ward your left hand, causing the card to 
pivot further into alignment with your right 
palm. The card pivots at its outer right cor- 
ner and your left index finger controls the 
pressure for this pivoting by pushing the 
card, near its outer index, against the bot- 
tom of the deck. During this phase, the 
slightly curled left ring finger begins to push 
the card into your left palm, where it can be 
secured by diagonal pressure between your 
right little finger at the outer right corner and 
the upper heel of your thumb at the inner 
left corner. The illustration shows a view 
from below. 
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Now hold the deck firmly in your left hand, 
using pressure between your thumb and the 
base of your index finger. This feels similar 
to the peek grip (Volume 1, page 72). Begin 
to move your right hand to the right, your 
left middle and ring fingers pushing the card 
farther into the right palm. To keep your left 
fingers from moving out of the way and 
coming into view, bend the card around 
them. Straighten the outer phalanx of your 
hitherto curled index finger and hold that 
finger next to the others as soon as it clears 
the outer end of the deck. 





Move your right hand somewhat farther to the right, then let it drop, so that the left side of 
the palmed card slides over the tips of the left middle, ring and little fingers. 


Another possible action is shown in the illus- 
tration, which depicts the right hand moving 
upward, perhaps to make a gesture. At this 
moment, move your left index finger to take 
its position at the outer end of the deck. Let 
your right hand fall to the table, to the edge 
of the table or to your side (again, see “Con- 
cealing Palmed Cards in the Hand” in 
Volume 2, page 277). 





At the moment of the steal you hold the deck in a slightly open left-hand dealing position. 
Your four left fingers are half extended. This position prevents the left fingers from visibly 
opening and closing to allow the passage of the card. The deck can be returned to normal 
dealing position during a subsequent gesture, closing the fingers around the deck naturally. 


If you don’t want to drop your right hand to your side, you can move it up and away from 
the deck, perhaps to make a gesture, to adjust your glasses or tie, to grasp an object; or 
you can return the hand to end-grip position. 
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When palming the cards with such an 
upward motion of the right hand, you can 
force the outer left corner of the palmed 
card to bow downward against the right side 
of the deck. This permits your left middle, 
ring and little fingers to move close to the 
side of the deck, with their tips pointing 
upward, as they do when assuming normal 
dealing position. The left fingers hold the 
deck lightly, leaving a gap between their 
outer phalanges and the right side of the 
deck. A light touch must be used here to 
avoid noise as the card leaves the deck. 
Also, don’t try to take the card into full palm- 
grip until it is completely clear of the deck. 
This approach reduces the problem of the 
left fingers having to extend, then return to 
the deck, since the fingers can stay very near 
the right side of the deck as the card is 
bowed and extracted. The illustration 
shows an exposed side view from below. 





Check Points 


1. Gliding the tips and pads of the left fin- 
gers along the entire face of the bottom 
card, and pressure from your left index 
finger near the index of the card, are 
chiefly responsible for the initial pivot- 
ing of the card and produce the least 
possible visible motion. 


. The bottom card is not pushed out by 
the left fingers, but remains in place 


while the deck is pushed farther left 
into dealing position. That is why no 
left finger motion is visible, provided 
the fingers remain somewhat extend- 
ed after the card has left the deck. 


. Keep your right thumb almost parallel 
with the top of the deck during the 
palm. This assures that the card 
reaches the palm in the shortest dis- 
tance possible. 
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4, You can cover the right hand’s depar- 


ture from the deck and, in some cases, 
justify the transfer of the deck by let- 
ting your right hand drop to your side, 
as already mentioned. You can also 
transfer the deck from your right hand 
to your left to pick up the card case or 
to move a card or other object. A par- 
ticularly good cover is for each hand to 
move a card on the table simulta- 
neously. To do this, turn your left hand, 
which holds the deck, back up and use 
your free left fingertips. Find action 
sequences that are logical and suit you. 


. Assume that the deck is in left-hand 


dealing position and that you have 
brought your right hand over it to take 
it into end grip. To palm the card un- 
der these circumstances, use your left 
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index finger to buckle it slightly, free- 6. In particular, do not move your left fin- 
ing the card sufficiently from the deck gers as you move your right hand with 


to allow it to be palmed as described. its card away from the deck. 





The Right-hand Bottom Palm 
of Multiple Canis 


Not often, but with increasing frequency as your skills increase, you will need to palm 
several cards from the bottom of the deck with your right hand. The following technique 
solves this problem in a completely satisfactory and direct manner. It was shown to me at 
the Magic Castle by the renowned Larry Jennings. The action of this palm is similar to that 
of a pass. Students of card magic will also detect a similarity in the dynamic of this palm 
with that of a palm-to-palm transfer invented by the nineteenth century Viennese master, 
J. N. Hofzinser. On trying the palm I think you will find its simple action pleasing to per- 
form, and its directness exquisitely practical. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, your thumb on top. You must 
hold a left little-finger break above the cards 
to be palmed, say the bottom four. The 
break may be obtained by buckling the 
cards (Volume 1, page 212) or by spreading 
them between your hands. Grasp the deck 
in right-hand end grip, curling your left index 
finger under the deck until the nail contacts 
the face of the bottom card. The illustration 
shows the deck as transparent, so that the 
positions of the left fingers can be seen. 
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With your left middle, ring and little fingers, 
pull the cards below the break down about 
three-quarters of an inch along their right 
side. This causes the cards to bend length- 
wise, their left half maintaining contact with 
the bottom of the deck. The pad of your 
right little finger contacts the cards at their 
outer end, very near their outer right corner. 
The outer phalanges of your left middle, ring 
and little fingers enter the break completely 
and their pads lie against the top of the cards 
to be palmed. Working as a unit, these three 
fingers clamp the cards below the break 
against the outer phalanx of the left index 
finger, which offers counterpressure from 
below. The illustration shows a transparent 
view from the right side. The right hand is 
omitted in the illustration, but holds the 
deck in end grip. 





Keeping your left thumb stationary on top 
of the deck, extend your left fingers to the 
right. The cards are clamped between the 
fingers as just described, and are bowed 
lengthwise due to pressure on the underside 
from your left index finger. The outer pha- 
lanx of your right little finger blocks the 
cards at their outer right corner and serves 
as an axis on which the packet pivots dur- 
ing its displacement. 





As it reaches the end of its movement, the inner right corner of the packet contacts the 
base of your right little finger. The outer phalanges of your left middle, ring and little fin- 
gers automatically and simultaneously shift from the top to the side of the packet. Your 
right thumb lies parallel with the inner end of the deck and your right hand provides cover, 
remaining motionless in its end-grip position. 
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At this point the cards are practically in 
right-hand palm grip, held by pressure from 
three sources: the pad and base of your right 
little finger and the heel of your right thumb. 
You can now let the right hand drop to your 
side or you can move it upward to make a 
gesture. Then regrasp the deck in right-hand 
end grip and square it at the fingertips. Mov- 
ing your right hand away is made easier by 
clamping the deck between your left thumb 
and the base of your left index finger (simi- 
lar to the peek technique described in 
Volume 1, page 72). 





Review the observations concerning removing your right hand from the deck, with cards 
palmed, during the right-hand bottom palm (pages 718-720), as they apply here as well. 


Check Points 


1. You can begin with the deck in right- 2. The rotation results from the clamp 
hand end grip rather than left-hand formed by your left index finger under 
dealing position, holding aright thumb the cards, and your left middle, ring 


break above the cards to be palmed. and little fingers on top. These codper- 
As with the right-hand bottom palm, ating pressures guide the cards secure- 
transfer the deck to left-hand dealing ly and squarely into your waiting right 
position, then proceed as above. This palm. The cards must be bowed length- 
blocking is better in some contexts. wise during this action. 





Norman Houghtons Pocket Extraction 


The following is a refined technique developed by the inventive Canadian cardman Norman 
Houghton. While Houghton originally produced the palmed card from his shirt pocket, 
the technique works equally as well, as Gordon Bruce has ably pointed out,” using the trou- 
sers pocket, and is the best method I know for the purpose. Rather than plunging your 
entire hand into the pocket, you apparently dip into it with only your thumb and index 
finger. Nevertheless, the card from your palm is loaded into the pocket as you do so. Slash 
pockets, as found in classically tailored trousers in which the pocket is entered from the 
side, work best for this, although the technique can be adapted to other pocket styles, 
including those in jeans, with their horizontal openings. 
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Move your right hand with its palmed card 
toward the right front pocket of your trou- 
sers. Immediately before inserting your 
hand into the pocket—just as you contact 
the edge of the pocket opening—curl the 
outer and middle phalanges of your right 
index finger in, while extending your right 
middle, ring and little fingers. The card is 
held between the index finger at the outer 
end, in the crease of the outer joint, and the 
heel of your thumb at the inner end. The il- 
lustration shows the right hand’s grip on the 
card at the moment it enters the pocket. 


Insert your thumb and index finger into the 
pocket. Immediately prior to this, curl your 
index finger in somewhat more, causing the 
card to separate about three-quarters of an 
inch from the middle, ring and little fingers 
at its outer end, producing a gap between 
the card and those fingers, as can already be 
seen in the illustration above. This allows 
the card to be inserted into the pocket, along 
with the index finger and thumb. The 
middle, ring and little fingers mask the entry 
of the card. 


With some pockets, care must be taken not 
to allow the card to get caught on the inner 
hem of the pocket opening. This can be pre- 
vented by pressing slightly outward with 
your index finger against the opening. 

Next it will look as if you insert your index 
finger and thumb farther into the pocket 
when, in fact, you bend your hand at the 
wrist and push the palmed card the rest of 
the way into the pocket with the heel of your 
thumb. This action almost automatically 
places the card perpendicular to the orien- 
tation of your hand. The illustration shows 
a view from the side. Act as if you are try- 
ing to find and grasp the card that is 
supposedly at the bottom of the pocket. 
Don't exaggerate: This should take no more 
than a second. (Practice by actually placing 
acard into your pocket, then take it out with 
your thumb and index finger. Imitate this 
honest action as you execute the false one.) 
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With your thumb and index finger, grip the 
card by its inner left corner and remove it 
from your pocket by pulling back your hand. 
As you can see in the illustration, the card 
appears at a right angle to your right hand. 
This is very important, as it visually dispels 
any connection between the hand and the 
card coming from the pocket. 





Check Points 


1. This technique simulates an action 
done at the fingertips and therefore 
must be handled delicately and with 


3. For some tricks it is necessary to pro- 
duce one or more cards from under the 
jacket near the shoulder, as if caught 


care. Normally you should slow your 


rhythm and emphasize the action. 


. Apocket is fairly deep, so make sure 
you imitate reaching way down into it 
as you apparently bring the card from 
its depths. 


magically exiting the top of the sleeve. 
The same technique just described can 
be used for this purpose. And again, 
remember to bring the previously 
palmed card into view perpendicular 
to your hand. 





Producing a Card from Your 
Inner Right Jacket-pocket (1) 


This technique can be used to produce a card palmed in your right hand from the right, 
inner breast-pocket of your jacket. You show your left hand empty, then use this hand 
to produce the card from your jacket pocket, secretly introducing it by way of your right 
hand. This sequence was developed from a series of ideas by Edward Marlo, Tommy 
Dowd and Dai Vernon.” 
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Have the card you wish to produce from 
your pocket palmed in your right hand, af- 
ter having used this hand to give the deck to 
aspectator or having set it on the table. Tap 
the outside of your jacket with both hands, 
as if searching for something. The hands 
should mirror each other's actions. You can 
press the palmed card against the material 
of the lapel and slide it and your now relaxed 
right hand up and down the lapel. 


Suddenly you seem to feel something with 
your right hand. This “discovery” is reflected 
in your face, which registers an “ah-ha!” 
expression. At the same time press your 
right hand several times against the outside 
of the jacket in the vicinity of the inner 
pocket, then slide it suddenly back a few 
inches over the fabric. Next move your right 
hand leftward, grasp your right lapel and 
pull the jacket open slightly. 


Show your left hand empty in a passing 
gesture; then carefully use the left fingertips 
to open your inner right breast-pocket, so 
that you can peek inside. 
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Take your left hand out again and let your jacket fall shut, keeping your right hand on the 
lapel. Gesture with your left hand toward the spectators on your left, turning slightly toward 
them in the process. This allows the spectators to see once more that your left hand is 
empty. Say something at this point that fits the context of the presentation. 


Once your sentence is completed, again use your right hand to open the jacket slightly, to 
facilitate the passage of your left hand to your right inner breast-pocket. While you are still 
turned toward the left, move your left hand to the area above the inner pocket as your right 
middle and ring fingers introduce the palmed card inside the jacket. The card slides along 
the jacket lining, guided by your right middle finger. 


Bend your left hand at the wrist to grasp the 
card at its outer end between your left 
thumb and first two fingers, bringing it over 
the pocket and immediately dropping it 
inside. This can be facilitated by placing a 
loosely rolled up handkerchief or a large 
business card in the bottom of the pocket to 
prop it open. Or you can simply “stuff” the 
card into the pocket, provided you do so 
without any external visible motion. 


As soon as the card is in the pocket, turn to 
the spectators on your right and, with your 
right hand, further open the right side of 
your jacket. Openly slip your left hand into 
the pocket, apparently for the first time, and 
remove the card for everyone to see. 





In the description, this procedure seems to be composed of numerous individual actions, 
each of which must be executed with care. As always, try to visualize the Gestalt by ask- 
ing yourself, How should the spectators perceive it? Your answer to this question will tell 
you how to interpret the individual actions. 
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Producing a Card from Your 
Inner Right Jacket-pocket (2) 


This wonderful technique comes once more from the mind of Edward Marlo.® You apparently 
show both hands empty before producing a previously palmed card from an inner jacket- 
pocket. The secret is a clever sequence of natural and logically motivated actions, in the 
course of which the card is transferred from one hand to the other. 


With the card palmed in your right hand, you 
will produce it from the inner right breast- 
pocket of your jacket. Let’s assume that you 
are disguising the palm by holding the deck 
in right-hand end grip. Make a gesture with 
your left hand, letting it be seen empty; then 
use it to grasp your left lapel, pulling the 
jacket open slightly. As you look toward 
your inner left pocket, set the deck on the 
table. You are standing turned somewhat to 
the left, allowing the spectators a clear view 
of the inner left side of your jacket. 


Shift your gaze to the spectators as you turn 
to face forward, and perhaps slightly to the 
right. With your right hand, reach inside 
your jacket, apparently into your inner left 
pocket, “crossing your gaze” (see Check 
Point 1). Once it is behind the jacket, twist 
your right hand at the wrist, so that all of 
your right fingertips contact the jacket lin- 
ing while the back of your hand contacts 
your body. The illustration shows an ex- 
posed view of this situation. It also shows 
how you push the far end of the card against 
the outer joint creases of your left fingers by 
curling in your right fingers. This action is 
assisted by your right thumb against the 
back of the card. The curled left fingers hold 
the card firmly against the jacket lining. 
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Your silent script (Volume 2, page 416) should be essentially this: “In my inner left 
pocket... hang on...oh, yes...in my inner right pocket, sorry!” Remove your right hand 
from inside the jacket, displaying its empty palm in a gesture as you move it to grasp your 
right lapel and slightly open the right side of your jacket. 





Move your left hand in a straight line across 
your body, from left to right at chest height, 
to reach into your inner right pocket. Simul- 
taneously turn your gaze to the left. You are 
initially facing forward, but turn slightly left- 
ward as soon as your hand is safely inside 
the jacket. Insert the free end of the card into 
the inner pocket, then turn slightly to the 
right. With your right hand, open the right 
side of your jacket a bit further, bringing the 
inner pocket clearly into view as your left 
hand slowly pulls the card out of it. It looks 
as if you had merely dipped your fingertips 
inside the pocket to search for the card, 
which you then find and produce (see the 
last illustration on page 726). 


Check Points 


1. Double-crossing the gaze (a wonderful 
misdirective technique developed by 
Juan Tamariz) as you first reach into 
your jacket with your right hand is an 
important moment of misdirection. 
When your right hand reaches under 
the left side of the jacket, this action is 
crossed by your gaze, which you direct 
to your right. When your left hand then 
reaches under the right side of the 
jacket, it crosses your gaze which you 
turn to the left. This physical proce- 
dure, taking place as it does during an 
in-transit action, is masked by the gaze, 
which misdirects attention. Adapt the 
tempo to your natural pace to avoid 
arousing suspicion. 


. Keep in mind the impression you wish 
to give the spectators: You reach into 
your inner left pocket with your right 
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hand, find nothing, and therefore reach 
into your inner right pocket with your 
left hand, where you actually find the 
card. This external reality should be 
expressed by a combination of body 
language, facial expression and your 
script, as suggested. 

3. You don’t hold the card in your left hand 
in a proper palm grip. You simply press 
it against your palm with the curled 
outer and middle phalanges. The card 
is masked in transit by the back of your 
hand. You should press your thumb 
along your index finger to achieve a 
natural look to the hand. Don’t try to 
transfer the card to a formal palm in 
transit. Simply hold it against your palm 
with a minimum of finger motion. 

. You should mentally communicate a 
conviction to your actions. Don’t think 
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about transferring the card from hand 
to hand as you do it. Simply think that 
you are reaching into your breast 
pocket. This will result in natural body 
language as well as proper pace and 


timing. Pay particular attention to this 
point, as it is a universal principle that 
can improve your performances. The 
master Slydini always emphasized this 


5. In the preceding text I describe slight 


turns to your left and right. These turns 
should be very small, not the profile 
poses sometimes seen in the work of 
performers from the old school of stage 
manipulation: those who constantly 
swing about face to hide the steals of 
their loads. You are not performing in 
a tennis tournament. 


in his teaching and writings. 





Replacing Palmed Cards on the 
Bottom of the Deck 


Assume that you have cards palmed in your left hand and wish to replace them undetec- 
ted on the bottom of the deck in the action of squaring it. The following method for 
accomplishing this task comes from the legendary gambler, S. W. Erdnase.” 


One or more cards are palmed in your left hand with their faces against your palm. Hold 
this hand in one of the positions described in Volume 2 in the section “Concealing Palmed 
Cards in the Hand” (page 277). For this explanation, let’s assume the hand is resting on 
the table edge and that you are holding the deck in right-hand end grip, perhaps having 
just picked it up from the table or retrieved it from a spectator. 


Move your hands toward each other, letting 
them meet halfway, and take the deck into 
left-hand dealing position. You may leave 
the deck in your left hand for a few seconds 
while you gesture with the right hand. If so, 
don't forget to place your left index finger at 
the outer end of the deck. 
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1. You must justify the transfer of the 
deck from your right hand to your left 
to make the replacement an in-transit 
action. The individual squaring mo- 


tions are also in-transit actions, as they 
have a purely functional role within 
the context of the squaring sequence. 
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Check Points 


While saying nothing, notice that the deck 
needs squaring. Take it into right-hand end 
grip and move your left little finger from the 
outer right corner of the palmed cards to 
their inner side. Begin to square the deck 
with your left hand, running your left thumb 
inward along the left side of the deck. As you 
do this, extend your left middle, ring and 
little fingers. Curl your left index finger 
under the palmed cards and with its outer 
phalanx press the cards upward against the 
bottom of the deck. Continue pressing with 
the index finger to raise the deck to your left 
fingertips. The illustration shows a transpar- 
ent view from above. The right hand, 
although omitted in the drawing, continues 
to hold the deck in end grip. 


Proceed with your squaring actions, running 
your left fingers to the inner corners of the 
deck. At that moment the deck will be at 
your left fingertips and the palmed cards will 
be almost completely square with the bot- 
tom of the deck. The illustration—which 
once again omits the right hand, still hold- 
ing the deck in end grip— gives a transpar- 
ent view of this situation. Complete the 
squaring sequence by returning your left fin- 
gers to their initial positions at the front of 
the deck, and lower the cards to normal 
dealing position. 





2. Once you have transferred the deck to 
your left hand, you can leave it there 
for a few seconds or even longer, while 
you make a gesture with your right 
hand. Bring your right hand back to the 
deck only when you are ready to 
square it. 
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MORE TRICKS WITH PALMING 


The Card in the Glass 


This visual production of a freely chosen card is courtesy of my Italian friend and card 
conjuring colleague, Vanni Bossi. It is an ideal trick for impromptu performances. 


Effect 
A spectator freely chooses a card and returns it to the deck, which is then ribbon spread 


on the table. The performer takes an empty glass and moves it along the ribbon spread. 
Suddenly and inexplicably, the chosen card appears inside the glass! 





Construction, Management and Script 


In addition to the deck, for this trick you will need aslightly tapered water glass about four 
inches tall. Once you understand the loading technique, look for a glass that suits the 
dimensions of your hand. 


Initially, the glass rests to your left on the table. Begin by having a card chosen and, if you 
wish, signed. Then use one of the techniques already taught in this course to control the 
card to the top. One possible choice is the overhand shuffle control (Volume 1, page 67). 


Now hold the deck face down in left-hand 
dealing position and, in an in-transit action, 
transfer it to right-hand end grip, freeing 
your left hand to pick up the glass at your 
left and hold it with its mouth toward the 
audience. “Please note that I’ve drained this 
glass to its last drop.” It really doesn’t mat- 
ter exactly what you say here. There are 
many appropriate gags that can be used. But 
it is critical that the spectators’ attention be 
drawn to the glass and that everyone clearly 
sees it is empty. At this very moment you 
palm the chosen card in your right hand 
using the one-handed palm (page 705). This 
action is covered both by the left hand’s dis- 
play of the glass and by moving your right 
hand to the left and ribbon spreading the 
deck face down from left to right as soon as 
the card is securely in the palm. 


You will now load the card secretly into the glass. In another in-transit action, transfer the 


glass from your left hand to your right, so that you may draw attention to the cards. “And 
please don’t forget your card, which lies here, somewhere in the deck.” 
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In transferring the glass, bend your right 
hand slightly inward in the natural action of 
grasping. The card is controlled by pressure 
from your little finger and the heel of your 
thumb. Slightly extend your right index fin- 
ger to grasp the glass by its mouth, circling 
it with your index finger and thumb. Keep 
your middle, ring and little fingers curled 
slightly inward. This automatically intro- 
duces the outer non-index corner of the 
card into the mouth of the glass (see illus- 
tration). Keep it in this position for about a 
second. During this action, the glass is 
tipped practically horizontal, which not only 
facilitates the loading, but also maximizes 
the cover. And because it does not require 
you to adjust the right hand’s orientation, it 
accelerates the loading process. 


Two further (and equally in-transit) actions 
are necessary to complete the loading of the 
card into the glass. Move your right hand to 
the left end of the ribbon spread. In this 
motion, press your right little finger and the 
heel of your hand against the projecting side 
of the card, pushing it farther into the glass. 
As soon as you reach the end of the spread, 
begin to move the glass over the cards from 
left to right, contacting the spread with the 
mouth of the glass and visibly displacing the 
spread cards. This second action forces the 
card completely into the glass, which you 
immediately rotate about ninety degrees to 
reveal the face of the card just as you reach 
the middle of the spread. 


Final Notes 


1. In my opinion, the timing described 


above is a wonderful synthesis of 
economy of motion and goal-oriented 
technique. You can, of course, substi- 


tute a two-handed palm for the one- 
handed palm before you pick up the 
glass. The trick will still be quite 
effective, but its structural elegance 
and harmony will suffer. 


2. The method just described for loading 
a card into a glass can also be used to 
load two cards as one into the glass. 
This permits you to produce an indiffer- 
ent card first. José Carroll has pub- 
lished a card change that occurs inside 
a glass, which could be used here to 
effect a delayed transformation of an 
indifferent card into the chosen one.” 
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The open Prediction 


This plot was first proposed by Paul Curry in the late 1940s, who presented it as a prob- 
lem for other magicians to solve. Numerous methods have been developed over the years, 
enriching the arsenal of card conjuring techniques. The following, previously unpublished 
version was created by my friend, Bernard Bilis of Paris, who has given me permission to 
include it in this course. It does not require trick cards or other preparation, as do many 
of the published solutions, and it can even be performed impromptu with a borrowed deck. 


Effect 


An “open” prediction is placed on the table in the form of a slip of paper with the name of 
a card written on it, which is openly displayed. A spectator is given a face-down shuffled 
deck and instructed to deal cards one at a time and face up onto the table, stopping when 
the predicted card appears. He is also told that at any point during the deal he should deal 
one card face down. When all the cards have been dealt, the predicted one has still not 
been seen—and when the one card the spectator chose to leave face down is shown, it 
turns out to be the very card named in the prediction! 


Construction, Management and Script 


Prior to the performance of this trick secretly extract a card from the deck and note its 
identity; say, the Four of Diamonds. The card could be placed beforehand in your right- 
side jacket pocket if you are standing; or, if you are seated, loaded into your lap. (In 
Volume 4 we will learn an excellent method by Fred Kaps for accomplishing the latter, 
but for now, simply get the card to your lap at a point in your performance when every- 
one is relaxed and inattentive.) 


Begin by giving the deck to a spectator to shuffle. As this is being done, if you have lapped 
the card, you have more than enough time to transfer it from your lap to your right-side 
jacket pocket. Although no one will be paying attention to your movements at this point, 
you can disguise the transfer of the Four of Diamonds from lap to pocket with the actions 
of searching your pockets for a pen and piece of paper. When you have found them, openly 
write “Four of Diamonds” on the paper and place it on the table in full view. ‘T have made 
a prediction. But it is an open prediction, because you can all see what I have written.” 


Hand someone the deck face down. “Hold the deck face down, as you would when deal- 
ing cards.” Then ask the spectator to begin dealing the cards face up one at a time into a 
pile on the table, stopping when he reaches the card you have predicted. But you also 
instruct him to deal one card and only one face down at any time during the deal. 


The spectator carries out these instructions, dealing all the cards face up with the excep- 
tion of one. When he has dealt almost through the deck, with an air of apparent 
absent-mindedness, put away the pen in your right-side pocket and palm the card in your 
right hand, its face against the palm. 

Of course, as the spectator deals, the predicted Four of Diamonds does not appear. The 
dealing process creates wonderful dramatic tension. As he deals more and more cards, it 
becomes increasingly obvious that the Four of Diamonds is not turning up, as does the 
possibility that the one card left face down by your helper may well prove to be the 
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predicted one. This gives you abundant cover, so you needn't be anxious about keeping 
the Four palmed. 


With your left hand, pick up the tabled deck and spread it face up between your hands. 
The face-down card palmed in your right hand is completely concealed by the spread. You 
are now going to do a sleight of Paul LePaul’s; his palm reverse:!™ Spread through the deck 
until you come to the card left face down by the spectator. Outjog it by moving the cards 
in your left hand forward, taking along the visible face-down card. Then move these cards 
back again while leaving the face-down card projecting from the spread for about half of 
its length. 


As your outjog the card, feed the palmed 
Four of Diamonds into the spread, position- 
ing it directly below the unknown face- 
down card. The illustration shows an 
exposed view of the action from below. 


Close the spread, squaring the deck while 
maintaining the outjogged position of the 
face-down card. This automatically rotates 
the palmed card into alignment with the 
deck. The rotation can be seen already in 
progress in the illustration. 





The following sequence of actions will serve to exchange the outjogged indifferent card 
for the Four of Diamonds: 


With your palm-down right hand, push the 
projecting card into the deck, while your 
right fingers pull up on its outer end. 
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This allows your right hand to lift this face- 
down card and all the face-up cards above 
it from the deck the instant the card has 
been pushed flush. Move your left hand for- 
ward and deal the exposed face-down 
card—apparently that left so by the specta- 
tor—onto the table. 





Look at the spectator and ask that he read your open prediction aloud once more. During 
the misdirection created by this, place the right hand’s cards under the left’s, bringing the 
face-down indifferent card to the bottom of the deck. After the prediction has been read 
aloud, cleanly turn up the tabled face-down card to reveal that it is indeed the predicted 
Four of Diamonds! The resultant applause brought by this revelation will afford you ample 
opportunity to reverse the indifferent bottom card (using, for example, the deck turnover 
reverse from Volume 2, page 372). 


Final Note 
As mentioned in the introductory com- second or bottom deals (see Volume 4), 
ments, many methods for achieving this are available, and in addition obviate the 


effect are possible, and many have been need for the trick cards, advance prepa- 
suggested. If you allow the performerto ration and adhesives required in many 
deal the cards, then false deals, suchas published methods. 
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CHAPTER 37 





COLOR CHANGES 
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Dai Vernon once said that the visible transformation of a card is one of the 
strongest possible effects with a deck. Every experienced card conjurer can 
confirm this. The reason is not hard to determine: Almost all card tricks result 
as the consequence of a structured sequence of events that take a certain 
amount of time. Such effects—for example, a thought-of card is discovered 
in your trousers pocket—although strong, remain something of an abstrac- 
tion, since the spectator must compare the final situation with the initial one 
to draw the conclusion that a causal relationship is apparently impossible. 
With a color change, however, in which a card is visibly transformed, the ini- 
tial and final situations practically coincide. Only levitations and animations 
possess a comparable power lent by immediacy. 


The word transformation, as proposed by P. T. Selbit and S. W. Erdnase, 
would better describe the following techniques, but the term color change 
is so ingrained in the vocabulary of magic that I shall continue to use it. 


In this chapter you will find those methods I consider to be the best of their 
kind. If you will imagine their effect on spectators, you will find yourself 
strongly motivated to learn some of these techniques. Most color changes 
require palming, a tool already discussed in Chapters 18 (Volume 2) and 36 
(the present volume). Please review these chapters for details on handling 
and management, as these factors are often the foundation for the initial, 
unperceived phase of color-change technique. 
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The Side-sip Color change 


In the early 1990s I began to experiment with the various published versions for this best- 
known of all the color changes. I finally developed the handling published here, which 
experience has proven to be extremely effective. 


Hold the deck face up in left-hand dealing 
position and, perhaps in the course of squar- 
ing the deck, bottom palm a card in your 
right hand, its face against your palm (see 
the right-hand bottom palm on page 717). 
Now hold your right hand to the right of the 
deck and about two inches above it, with the 
fingers extended to render the hand fairly 
flat. The palmed card is held through diago- 
nal pressure exerted by the pad of your right 
little finger and the heel of your right thumb. 
The illustration shows an exposed view. 





Keep your right hand stationary as you open 
your left hand and move it and the deck 
diagonally upward toward your right palm. 
This causes the deck to bevel widely and 
visibly to the right as you extend your left 
thumb to the far left. Your curled left index, 
middle and ring fingers keep the cards from 
sliding out of your hand. Relax pressure on 
the palmed card, causing it to separate from 
the palm for about three-eighths of an inch 
at the non-pressure points. With the outer 
phalanges of your left middle and ring fin- 
gers, between the pads and tips, contact the 
right side of the palmed card. 
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Relax your right hand’s pressure on the 
palmed card, releasing it. At the same time, 
lower your left hand back to its initial posi- 
tion and close your left fingers around the 
deck. A combination of releasing (right 
hand) and grasping (left hand) places the 
palmed card squarely on the face of the 
deck. This results in the spectators seeing a 
visible transformation. 


Keep your right hand palm down for about 
two seconds. Some spectators will suspect 
that you are concealing a card there. With- 
out commenting on this, turn your right 
hand palm up in a casual gesture. The 
famous Nate Leipzig deliberately used this 
ploy to lure in his spectators, then diffuse 
their suspicions. 


Check Points 


1. The apparent openness of this color 
change has an incredibly magical ef- 
fect on spectators. Properly done, it 
looks as if your right hand floats above 
the face of the deck, casting a shadow 
over it (as the great Francis Carlyle 
liked to say) but scarcely touching it. 


. Keep your right hand stationary 
throughout the color change, which is 
performed deliberately and takes 
place in about two seconds. The 
palmed card is “taken” by the deck, 
which is raised and lowered, as if it 
were breathing in and out. The wide 
bevel keeps part of the deck in view at 
all times, which strengthens the illu- 
sion and, along with its rhythm, is one 
of the advantages of this method. 


. This is my favorite way of managing 
this sleight: Steal the card into your 
right palm before drawing attention to 
the card on the face of the deck. Then 
let your right hand rest on your right 
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thigh, the edge of the table or any other 
place that suits you and the performing 
circumstances. Only now do you call 
attention to the card on the face of the 
deck. Bring your right hand to the deck 
and let it hover over it for about two 
seconds; the timing here is dictated by 
one’s personal performance rhythm. 
Although the right hand doesn’t move 
from its position, it does contract and 
relax slightly as the left hand opens and 
the deck slides into a beveled configu- 
ration. I will repeat, this bevel is sub- 
stantial: over an inch wide. Itis as if the 
deck and the right hand were breath- 
ing together. The instant your right 
hand and the face of the deck are clos- 
est, release the palmed card and grip it 
on the deck as described above. Man- 
aged in this fashion, there is no way to 
reconstruct the steal or the deposit of 
the card, since the right hand neither 
goes away from the deck nor visibly 
approaches it. 
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The Slap Change 


There are various ways to transform the card on the face of the deck when a card is palmed 
in your right hand. The methods generally differ less in their fingering than in their style 
and timing. These two factors are mainly responsible for the different appearances of the 
transformations. In this method, which was a particular favorite of Nate Leipzig,’ the 
change is performed in a sudden, rapid action, in contrast to the deliberate, classic color 
change just described. 


Hold the deck face up in open left-hand deal- 
ing position. Position your palm-down right 
hand, which is palming a face-up card, about 
eight inches above the deck. 





Two things happen simultaneously. First, 
“slap” your right palm against the face of the 
deck, as if you were swatting a fly. Second, 
close your left fingers, squaring the palmed 
card onto the face of the deck. The illustra- 
tion shows the moment just before you slap 
the face of the deck. The right index finger 
has been slightly raised in the illustration to 
expose the palmed card, but you must not 
do this in actual practice. 
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Immediately lift your right hand off the 
deck, as if you had touched a hot stove plate. 
As you raise your right hand, quickly open 
your left fingers to give the impression that 
the deck rested on your open and relaxed 
left palm the entire time. This will negate 
any suspicion of manipulation. Keep your 
right hand slightly curved as it was just prior 
to the slap. This color change demands great 
precision, as the deposited card must be 
perfectly squared on the deck. If the card is 
even slightly misaligned, the illusion of a 
sudden transformation is destroyed. 


Experiment with different left-hand grips, 
both loose and firm, and with different 
speeds. This will allow you to find a handling 
that fits your own temperament and per- 
forming rhythm. 


The Wave Change 


This is not so much a different technique from those just described as it is a different sty- 
listic approach. Visually, it is extremely effective. You appear merely to pass your right hand 
across the face of the deck to effect the change, as if giving the exposed card a stroke that 
barely touches it. The following analysis can hardly do justice to the visual impression this 
creates. Try to imagine the overall visual sense this color change leaves with its observers. 





Once more, with the deck held face up in 
left-hand dealing position, bottom palm a 
card in your right hand. Once the palm has 
been accomplished, you can hold the deck 
in open or closed left-hand dealing position, 
as you prefer. Begin by passing your right 
hand over the deck in a diagonal stroking 
motion from the outer right corner to the 
inner left. The illustration shows this situa- 
tion just after the right hand begins its 
sweep. When the right hand has passed 
beyond the inner left corner of the deck, 
reverse its motion, moving it back over the 
deck and to the outer right comer. This is a 
feint, used to condition the audience to the 
action. You now immediately repeat the 
right hand’s action, but on this second 
sweep, you will execute the color change: 
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As you move your right hand again diago- 
nally over the face of the deck, from the 
outer right corner to the inner left, without 
the least hesitation drop off the palmed 
card. You mustn't allow your right hand to 
pause in its sweep for even a fraction of a 
second as you release the card, or the illu- 
sion will be lost. If your left fingers are open, 
close them briefly to square the card added 
to the face of the deck. The illustration 
shows the moment just prior to the card 
being deposited. 


Continue to move your right hand along its 
diagonal path until it passes beyond your left 
hand and the deck, briefly exposing the 
changed card to the spectators, but without 
pausing long enough for the transformation 
to be perceived. You immediately turn your 
right hand palm up and, with the backs of 
the fingers, stroke the face of the deck diag- 
onally from its inner left corner to its outer 
right. The illustration shows the right hand 
immediately after this stroke and just before 
it stops moving. 


Variation: Nate Leipzig’s playful presenta- 
tion, mentioned in the side-slip color 
change, can also be applied to the wave 
change. Minor alterations in handling are 
made. With the card palmed in your right 
hand, first move that hand in a line from 
right to left across the deck, then back from 
left to right. On the return path, load the card 
onto the face of the deck without hesitation. 
Then hold your right hand slightly closed in 
the air, next to the deck for a few seconds, 
allowing some in your audience to suspect 
it of concealing a card. Look at a single spec- 
tator (not all of them!) as you slowly turn 
over your hand and say, “No, no, it’s not 
what you think.” 
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The Houdini Color Change 


This color change is an invention of the legendary escape artist Harry Houdini,” although 
it has often been mistakenly attributed to S. W. Erdnase, due to his fuller and more visible 
description of the sleight in The Expert at the Card Table.’ If you read Erdnase’s descrip- 
tion you may think this color change is impossible to execute deceptively. In particular, 
performers with dry skin—and there are many of us—will find this description frustrat- 
ing. Nevertheless, I continued to experiment with the basic idea and, with a little help from 
Howard Schwarzman, I hit on the handling described below. 


With the deck face up in left-hand dealing 
position, form a left little-finger break under 
the card on the face. Let’s assume it is the 
Ace of Diamonds. This break is the first 
detail that makes the execution of this 
sleight easier. You will briefly cover the deck 
with your right hand. To that end, bring your 
right hand to the position shown in the illus- 
tration. Note that the hand is relaxed, with 
its fingers naturally curled. 





Turn your right hand over sidewise onto the 
deck, the edge of the hand acting as a “hinge” 
or an axis. As you turn the hand palm down, 
place the pad of your right little finger on the 
face of the Ace of Diamonds very near its 
outer right corner, and extend your right fin- 
gers as a unit. This straightening of the 
fingers is hardly noticeable. As a conse- 
quence of the little finger’s contact and its 
extension, the Ace of Diamonds will be 
pushed half to three-quarters of an inch for- 
ward, past the outer end of the deck. The 
illustration shows this situation in an 
exposed view from the left, just before the 
completion of the action. In practice, the 
outjogged condition of the Ace is not seen 
and, at the end of its turn the right hand will 
lie almost flat on the deck. Note how the 
break you have formed below the Ace elimi- 
nates friction or drag almost entirely, 
making it easy to slide the card forward. 
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Now close your right fingers somewhat 
more forcefully. This will bow the Ace of 
Diamonds toward your right palm and bring 
the lower heel of your right thumb against 
the second card from the face (let’s say it’s 
the King of Spades). The point of contact is 
near the inner left corner of the King. This 
action is executed immediately after the 
turn of your hand and lasts barely asecond. 


Now relax your right hand again, so that it 
lies flat on the deck. This contracting and 
straightening of your hand will push the 
King of Spades at least five-eighths of an 
inch inward, past the inner end of the deck. 
In the illustration, the right hand has been 
lifted a bit at the left to provide an exposed 
view. In practice, your hand would rest flat 
on the deck at this moment. 


“Please don’t forget—the Ace of Dia- 
monds.” Under the pretext of displaying the 
card once more, draw your right hand 
inward slightly to expose part of the Ace. 
Thanks to the contact of the heel of your 
right thumb with the King of Spades, the 
King will be pulled inward, following your 
hand, while the back of the card remains in 
contact with the deck. At a certain point you 
will feel a click, telling you that the outer end 
of the King has cleared the inner end of the 
Ace. In the illustration, the right index finger 
has been lifted to expose this, but once 
again, in practice your right hand would be 
absolutely flat on the deck. 
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As soon as the King clears the Ace, tip your 
right fingers imperceptibly upward, using 
the upper inner edge of the deck as a ful- 
crum. With your left index finger, push the 
outjogged Ace square with the deck. Since 
the outer end of the King is raised, the Ace 
can slide easily under it. The illustration 
shows an exposed and exaggerated side 
view of the situation. Slide your right hand 
back over the deck, squaring the King and 
the Ace with the deck. After a few seconds, 
roll your right hand over, rightward and 
palm up (reversing its initial action) to re- 
veal that the Ace of Diamonds has mysteri- 
ously changed into the King of Spades. 


Check Points 


1. Itmakes no difference if more than one 
card is pulled inward with the King of 
Spades, as these will ultimately all be 
squared with the deck. 


. Before you roll your right hand palm 
up to reveal the change, the cards may 
be slightly unsquared at the inner end. 
This can be corrected by sliding the 
heel of your right hand from left to 
right along the upper inner edge as you 
turn your hand over. 


. If not enough surface area is exposed 
for the heel of your right thumb to pull 
back the second card from the face, 





your left index finger at the outer end 
can push all the cards below the Ace of 
Diamonds about three-eighths of an 
inch inward. This action is entirely hid- 
den by your right hand. 


. When performing this color change, 
hold the deck horizontally or with the 
outer end tipped down slightly, so that 
the face of the deck is visible to the 
audience, but the single edge of the 
card on the face is not evident when 
this card is pushed forward. Then 
lower the outer end of the deck an- 
other ten degrees as the transformed 
card comes into view. 
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The Flip-lop change 


This transformation was independently devised by Father Cyprian in the United States and 
Al Smith in England.“ We will use it to change the Queen of Spades into the Ace of Spades. 
If you codrdinate the script carefully with the handling, the result will be a mysterious, time- 
delayed transformation that occurs under cover of clever and natural misdirection. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position, with the Ace of Spades on top. Hold 
the Queen of Spades face down in your right hand and turn the hand palm down to dis- 
play the face of the Queen, taking advantage of the attention this focuses on the card to 
obtain a left little-finger break under the Ace. Turn your right hand palm up again and snap 
your left thumb off the left edge of the Queen to emphasize its singularity, but make no 
comment about this. Then flip the Queen face up and sidewise onto the deck. “This card 
looks like the Queen of Spades, from the back as well as from the front.” 


You now hold a left little-finger break under 
the top two cards, which lie back to back. 
Take the double card by its right side into 
right-hand pinch grip and draw it across the 
top of the deck to the right. Just before it 
reaches the right side of the deck, revolve 
your left hand, tipping the deck to the right. 





Two actions now take place simultaneously: 
With your right hand, begin to flip over both 
cards as one sidewise onto the deck while 
you turn your left hand palm down, “folding” 
the deck onto the double card, which your 
left fingertips engage and pull flat against the 
underside of the deck. 





To justify the left hand’s turn, use your right index finger to point to your wristwatch as 
you say, “This Queen needs exactly three seconds...” As you look down at your watch, 
tap its face with your right index finger. Then raise your right hand, following it with your 
eyes as you hold up three fingers in illustration. 
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At the same time, casually turn your left 
hand palm up, returning the deck to dealing 
position. “..to change and reveal her true 
identity...” Now look for the first time at 
the changed card as you point to it with your 
right index finger. “..as the Ace of Spades!” 


This sleight can also be done as an instan- 
taneous color change. Follow the handling 
just described, but omit the delaying action 
of pointing to your watch. This results in a 
sort of flicking movement of the left hand as 
it turns palm down and immediately palm 
up again to reveal the change. This is the 
manner in which Father Cyprian originally 
handled this change. 


The Fadeaway Card Change 


It is difficult to express on paper the incredibly strong effect this color change has on spec- 
tators. I promise you, it is well worth your study. The fadeaway card change was described 
in Hugard and Braue’s Expert Card Technique.'® The handling taught here is a variant I 
have developed. It is particularly effective as one transformation in a sequence of color 
changes. In our example, the Queen of Clubs will be changed into the Ace of Clubs. You will 
need to have mastered the top change, taught in Volume 1, as this color change is a form of 


that sleight. 
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Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing 
position, with the Ace of Clubs on top. Your 
right hand holds the Queen of Clubs face 
down in readiness for the top change (Vol- 
ume 1, page 233). You can handle this card 
as explained in the description of that sleight 
(third paragraph) to make the technique 
more dynamic. Bring both hands, which are 
at about waist level, together, turning the 
face of the Queen toward the audience. The 
illustration shows the left thumb snapping 
the outer left corner of the Queen. This ges- 
ture justifies bringing the hands together and 
conditions the audience for another snap of 
the card after it changes. 
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As soon as you have snapped the card off 
your left thumb, turn it forward and face 
down in a natural continuation of that 
action, until it rests at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees with respect to the floor. 
Its outer end is tipped up just enough to 
permit its face to be seen. At the same time, 
tip the outer end of the deck slightly up- 
ward, toward yourself, adjusting it to the 
same plane as the card. You are now poised 
to execute the top change. The illustration 
shows a view from the front, capturing the 
moment the top change begins, but with the 
outer end of the deck lowered, to make 
clear the position of the cards and fingers. 


As soon as you start the top change, begin 
to raise both hands toward your chin. The 
top change is carried out under cover of this 
upward motion, and is completed an instant 
before both hands reach chin height. Keep 
this codrdinated action in mind, as it is criti- 
cal to the tempo of proper execution. The 
illustration once more shows a view from 
the front. 


Now for the detail that renders the entire 
technique convincing. When you reach chin 
level (both hands are still not quite at rest), 
extend your left index finger slightly and 
snap it off the upper left corner of the 
exposed Ace of Clubs. Then let your left 
hand fall naturally back to waist height with 
the deck, while your right hand holds the 
Ace in place for a few seconds more, allow- 
ing the change to register. Believe it or not, 
snapping your left index finger off the cor- 
ner makes all the difference. It not only 
audibly emphasizes the effect with a snap, 
it also justifies the upward motion of your 
left hand, which is necessary to the sleight. 
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Final Thoughts 


Other techniques can also be used to effect color changes. For example, if you have mas- 
tered a very rapid classic pass (Volume 2, page 297), executing it face up creates a visible 
transformation. You could also execute a turnover pass (a sleight we will meet with in 
Volume 4) to effect a very magical delayed transformation. 
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TRICKS WITH COLOR CHANGES 


Through and Through 


Two cards are chosen and returned to the deck, where they are lost. Next, an indifferent 
card is covered briefly with a handkerchief, upon which it changes into the first selection. 
This card then penetrates the handkerchief—and when the handkerchief is unfolded, the 
second selection is found within it. 





Requirements 

In addition to a normal deck of playing cards, you will need an opaque handkerchief. A 
heavy twelve-inch-square silk pocket-handkerchief is ideal. Stow this in some spot easily 
reached, like the right front pocket of your trousers or the outer left breast-pocket of your 
jacket, where it can be left protruding, if it matches your tie. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Have two cards chosen and noted; then control them to the bottom of the deck. A good, 
direct method of doing this would be the bluff multiple shift (page 668), after which you 
use an overhand shuffle to bring both cards to the top. To accomplish the latter, first use 
a multiple buckle to form a left little-finger break above the bottom two cards (Volume 1, 
page 212). Transfer this break to your right thumb as you grasp the deck for an overhand 
shuffle. Then casually shuffle off all the cards above the break and throw the last two on 
top (see Volume 2, page 253, for the general shuffling procedure). 


With both selections managed to the top, hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing 
position as your right hand brings the handkerchief from your pocket. Snap it open and 
drape it across your left forearm, with two diagonally opposite corners hanging down on 
either side. If you choose to have the handkerchief examined, do so before having the two 
cards chosen, to avoid a negative insertion (Volume 2, page 427). 


Spread the deck in your hands and ask a spectator to touch the back of any card. Outjog 
that card for about half its length from the spread. Then close the spread back into your 
left hand. Catch a left little-finger break under the top two cards as you square the spread. 


Now place your right fingers on the left side 
of the projecting card and spin it clockwise 
out of the deck, finally flipping it sidewise 
and face up on top. It’s not one of the selec- 
tions. You will, though, transform it into one 
of the chosen cards, using the flip-flop 
change. To this end, grip the three cards 
above the little finger’s break in right-hand 
pinch grip, and draw them about three-quar- 
ters of an inch to the right. When there, pin 
them with your left thumb to the deck. 
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You explain, “I cover this card for just an 
instant with the handkerchief...” Here you 
execute the first phase of the flip-flop 
change (page 747). That is, you flip over the 
triple card and catch it under the deck, 
simultaneously turning your left hand palm 
down. This frees your right hand to grasp 
the handkerchief by the corner that lies on 
your left wrist. The illustration shows the 
action from the front. 


You now pull the handkerchief forward 
slowly until it covers your left hand and 
deck. As soon as the deck is out of sight, turn 
your left hand palm up, but keep pulling the 
handkerchief forward until it passes com- 
pletely over your hand, and the deck is again 
in view. This reveals the change of the indif- 
ferent card to one of the selections. 





Turn to the spectator who selected this card. “..and it changes into the card you chose 
earlier.” Continue to hold the handkerchief by one corner in your right hand. 


You will now perform an effect by British cardman Cy Endfield (originally from South 
Africa). With the aid of your left hand, drape the open handkerchief over your right hand. 
As the handkerchief is being adjusted, you have plenty of time to form a left little-finger 
break under the top two face-up cards. If you simply press with your left thumb on the 
deck near its outer left corner, a break should open under the face-up pair at the inner right 
corner, due to the natural bridges in the cards. Merely press the pad of your little finger 
against the break to retain it. 


With your cloth-covered right hand, grasp the double card by its right inner corner through 
the fabric and snap the outer left corner off your left thumb. In other words, begin a double 
lift (Volume 2, page 331) while ignoring the presence of the handkerchief. Immediately 
draw the double card rightward for about half its width and pin it with your left thumb to 
the deck. The naturalness with which you handle the cards emphasizes the apparent sin- 
gularity of the double card. 
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You will now execute a Downs change, a 
card switch named after its famous inven- 
tor, T. Nelson Downs. Turn your left hand 
palm down and apparently push the card 
just displayed onto your handkerchief-cov- 
ered right palm. In reality, your left thumb 
pulls the displayed card back, square with 
the deck, as your left fingers extend, push- 
ing the now visible card of the face-down 
double onto your covered right palm. This 
switch is invisible from all sides, and the 
shallow folds of the handkerchief provide 
further cover. In the illustration the upper 
card of the double is made transparent to 
expose the action of the switch. 


With your right hand, grip the card through 
the cloth and turn the hand palm down, 
causing the handkerchief to fall draped 
around the card. Now you can see why the 
fabric must be opaque. You don’t wish the 
changed face of the card to be perceived 
through the cloth. Adjust your right hand’s 
grip, pinching the card by its outer end 
through the handkerchief. Then place the 
covered card under the deck, which is still 
held in the palm-down left hand. 
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With that hand, grip the card and handker- 
chief, and with your right hand, catch the 
hanging corners of the handkerchief. Twist 
the corners together a few times, then invert 
the positions of your hands, bringing your 
right hand, which holds the twisted hand- 
kerchief corners, above your now palm-up 
left hand. 


With your right hand, jerk the handkerchief 
upward, pulling it free of your left hand. This 
action should be accompanied by a snap- 
ping sound, produced by the card in the 
handkerchief as it escapes the left hand’s 
grip. Apparently the previously revealed 
selection has audibly as well as visibly pen- 
etrated the handkerchief. 





Pause a few seconds to let the audience appreciate the effect. Then explain, “However, as 
a result of the Law of Compensation, which I recently invented, a card has appeared in 
the handkerchief.” Place the deck on the table, freeing your left hand, which now helps 
unfold the handkerchief. The spectator who chose the second selection is asked to name 
it—and it is found to be the card in the handkerchief! With the handkerchief held in your 
left hand and the selection in your right, you are in a perfect applause-cue position. 
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Final Thoughts 


1. This is an extremely good trick, anda 2. If the handkerchief is not opaque, you 
practical one as well, which can be can tip the card slightly toward yourself 


performed standing and for a fairly at the critical moment, preventing any 
large audience—and it can be done view of its face through the cloth. This 
anytime a deck and handkerchief can knowledge allows you to use any hand- 
be found. kerchief offered. 





Holy Smoke! 


This is a quick trick using another handling variant of the side-slip color change. It is Vanni 
Bossi’s presentation and handling!” of an effect called Tosheroon, invented by Dutch 
magician, Bob Driebeek. Vanni’s handling was directly inspired by the work of another 
Dutch magician, the exquisitely talented Fred Kaps. Kaps performed a color change while 
the deck rested under a coin or ring. Vanni causes the card to transform while it is under 
a burning candle! 


Effect 


A card is chosen, noted and shuffled back into the deck. The performer then turns the deck 
face up to reveal an indifferent card there. A burning candle is placed on the face of the 
deck and when the performer passes his hand over the flame, the indifferent card under 
the candle changes visibly into the chosen one. 


Preparation 

Besides anormal deck of cards, you will need a cigarette lighter and a short, round candle. 
The candles used as plate-warmers are perfect for our purpose. The bottom edge of the 
candle should be somewhat rounded to allow you to slip a card under it quickly and eas- 
ily. Itis best to find a candle holder with this characteristic, or have one made. Then simply 
replace the candle as needed. Ideally, the candle and lighter should be in an attractive box, 
conveniently placed. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Have a spectator select a card, display it to everyone and replace it in the deck. Then 
secretly control the card to the top. The effect is best if a court card is chosen. You can 
encourage this by quickly culling the twelve court cards to the top of the deck and forcing 
any one of them. This also assures that later a spot card will lie on the face of the deck, in 
position to be strikingly transformed into a court card. After controlling the card, execute 
several false shuffles and a false cut, keeping the selection on top. 


“No matter how long or how much I shuffle, eventually your card penetrates the deck 
and finds its way to the bottom.” In proof, turn the deck face up and hold it in left-hand 
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dealing position, displaying the card on its face. As ’'ve mentioned, a spot card serves the 
purpose best, and you will have such a card in place if you have followed the advice 
above—and if you've taken care that your shuffling and cutting hasn't moved a court card 
from the top quarter of the deck to the bottom. 


After recovering from the surprise of finding that the bottom card isn’t the spectator’s 
selection, remark laconically, “In such cases I appeal to the saints. In my experience, the 
best results come from Saint Tony and Saint Nicholas. Let’s light a candle.” Bring out 
the box and open it. The sight of the props should cause laughter. Give the candle and lighter 
to someone, and ask this person to light the candle. This provides sufficient misdirection 
for you to bottom palm the selection in your right hand, while casually squaring the face- 
up deck. With the deck in your left hand, hold it out to the spectator and have the candle 
set onto the indifferent card. 


Here comes the color change: Call upon 
your favorite saints to change the card. Then 
wave your right hand (with its palmed card) 
over the candle and back. This is a feint. 
Bring your right hand back toward the deck 
and curl in your right little finger while lift- 
ing it slightly. Because the palmed card is 
being held by diagonal pressure between 
the little finger and the heel of the thumb, it 
will bow away from your palm. Smoothly 
insert the left edge of the card under the 
candle, as shown in the illustration, and 
briskly push the card square onto the face 
of the deck. When your right hand moves 
away, the wonderful change is revealed. 
Praise your saints, blow out the candle and 
put away the props. 





Final Thoughts 
. Your hand should move briskly, but 3. The transformation is more effective if 
not hastily, over the deck. you have a candle holder made from 
. Ideally, the candle will be in the same transparent glass, rendering more of 


place after the change as before. By the card visible. In any case, the holder 
slightly shaking your left hand at the should be rather heavy (lead crystal, 
last moment, you can correct its posi- for example), to minimize its motion as 
tion, if it has been altered. you slip the card beneath it. 
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CHAPTER 38 





THE SIDE STEAL AND 
DIAGONAL PALM SHIFT 





Like the pass, the side steal—most likely invented by one of American 
vaudeville’s most remarkable magical stars, Nate Leipzig—is a direct and 
efficient way to control one or more cards. In these pages I will make a dis- 
tinction between two handlings of the side steal, which we will call the 
side-steal transfer and the side-steal palm: 


With the side-steal transfer, the card is gripped, generally in the act of squar- 
ing the deck, and secretly transferred to another position in the deck (most 
often the top or bottom) without taking the card into palm proper. 


With the side-steal palm, the card is removed completely from the deck and 
fully palmed. 


The efficiency of both procedures is due to the fact that only the card being 
controlled is moved in the course of an apparently innocent squaring action, 
leaving the rest of the deck unchanged. 


Both procedures may be divided into four basic phases. The first phase is 
locating the card in question. Any of the location methods we have studied 
may be used: a break (Volume 1, page 20), a step (Volume 1, page 33), an 
injog (Volume 1, page 44), a crimp (Volume 2, page 346) or a peek (Volume 
1, page 72). The second phase is preparing for the side steal. Here we are 
concerned with the sequence that brings the card into the optimal starting 
position for the side steal. The third phase is the transfer or palm itself. With 
the transfer, the card is held in a specific grip and moved from its initial 
position to a new location. With the palm, the card is delivered to the palm 
proper, keeping in mind the fundamental considerations regarding the palm 
that we discussed in Chapter 18 (Volume 2, page 269). The fourth phase 
involves the cover required to place the necessary sequence of actions within 
a natural context. 


Keep these phases in mind at all times as you study the following techniques. 
Due to practical considerations and the smooth transitions between phases, 
they are not explicitly noted in the descriptions. 
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The Side-steal Transfer 


Techniques resembling those I’m about to explain were developed in the early years of 
this century by such luminaries of magic as T. Nelson Downs, Nate Leipzig and Arthur 
Buckley.: The method I use and will describe here is also strongly influenced by the think- 
ing of Edward Marlo,” Martin Nash!” and Arturo de Ascanio. 


Hold a left little-finger break below the card you will steal. Briefly square the cards at your 
fingertips, then lower the deck back to normal left-hand dealing position, holding the cards 
in covered right-hand end grip (Volume 1, page 17). Your left thumb should lie along the 
left side of the deck. 


Turn your left hand slightly at the wrist, 
swiveling the back of your hand to the left 
and inward while pulling the cards below 
the break down and to the left. Simulta- 
neously curl in the outer phalanges of your 
left middle, ring and little fingers, bringing 
the tips of the middle and ring fingers into 
contact with the face of the lowermost card 
of the upper half. During this, keep the en- 
tire length of your left thumb pressed 
against the left side of the upper half of the 
deck, serving both as an axis and a cover for 
the step-like displacement of the halves. 


When the tips of your left middle and ring 
fingers contact the face of the bottom card 
of the upper half, reverse the above dis- 
placement by turning your left hand slightly 
outward and rightward to bring it back to its 
initial position. As you do so, press briefly 
but firmly with your left fingertips against 
the face of the bottom card of the upper half, 
forcing it obliquely from the right side of the 
deck. In the illustration, the covering right 
hand has been omitted to expose the posi- 
tion of the cards and left fingers. 


If your fingernails are short enough, you can insert the entire outer phalanges of your middle 
and ring fingers into the break and “roll” them out, maximizing the contact between your 
skin and the card. During the displacement of the lower packet there is no visible motion 
of the upper packet. Although the spectators have a clear view of the deck, they cannot 
see the covered front and sides. 
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Now you will square the cards again. With 
your right hand, lift the deck to your finger- 
tips as you run your left thumb from front 
to back along the left side in a squaring 
action (see illustration, an underview), then 
from back to front. During this, slide your 
left middle, ring and little fingers along the 
right side of the deck, under the projecting 
card, while keeping your left index finger 
curled beneath the deck. 





Lower the cards to normal dealing position and place your left thumb across the top of 
the deck, clamping it in peek grip against the base of your left index finger. Grip the pro- 
jecting card, with the pad of your right thumb on its left inner corner, and the outside of 
the inner phalanx of your right little finger on its outer right corner. 


Your right hand will now square the deck, 
shifting the card to the top in the process. 
Move this hand to the right without other- 
wise moving your fingers. Simply let them 
slide along the ends of the deck. Thanks to 
the diagonal pressure exerted on the pro- 
jecting card by your right thumb and little 
finger, it will automatically be carried to the 
right. In the illustration the right index fin- 
ger is extended to provide a clear view of the 
card from your perspective. In practice this 
finger should be curled on top of the deck. 


It is quite natural for you to tip the outer end of the cards upward slightly, which obscures 
the spectators’ view of the top of the deck during the steal of the card and its replacement. 
This position is maintained for only a second. 





Continue to move your right hand rightward 
until the card is free of the deck. The left- 
hand’s peek grip prevents the halves of the 
deck from moving out of alignment. Your 
right hand never completely leaves the 
deck; that is the strength of this sleight. With 
your left middle and ring fingers, press 
lightly against the face of the right hand’s 
card, raising it very slightly, elevator-style, 
until it can just clear the top of the deck. 
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Complete your squaring actions by moving your right hand back to the left, thereby 
depositing the stolen card on top of the deck. This cannot be seen by the spectators, as 
during this action, which lasts no more than a second, you still have the front of the deck 
tipped upward. Complete the side steal by returning the deck to a horizontal orientation 


and squaring it at your fingertips. 


Check Points 


1. Justification for bringing your right 5. The stolen card should always remain 


hand over the deck will be discussed 
in the section “Covers for the Side 
Steal”, which follows. 


. The deck is initially held in covered 
right-hand end grip. This masks the 
outer end of the deck, providing cover 
for the momentary displacement of 
the bottom half. 


. The card is pushed out in two phases, 
which must be precisely understood. 
In the first phase the bottom half of the 
deck is shifted to the left. The top and 
bottom portions take on an inverted V 
configuration due to the rotation of 
your left hand. The deck opens only 
along its right side to allow the outer 
phalanges of your left fingers to enter 
the break. The top of the lower half 
slides along the lower left edge of the 
upper half during this displacement. In 
the second phase the lower half is 
returned to its initial position, and the 
lower card of the upper half is simul- 
taneously forced from the side of the 
deck. Both phases are executed quick- 
ly and precisely, and consume barely 
a second. 


. The secret of a successful side-steal 
transfer lies in the right hand’s grip: 
The card is held only by the inner pha- 
lanx of your right little finger and the 
pad of your right thumb. During the 
steal your right thumb should remain 
practically parallel with the inner end 
of the deck. 
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parallel with the deck. As soon as the 
card is free, itis raised as if on an eleva- 
tor, without any visible motion of the 
left fingers. 


. Your right hand should never leave the 


deck. Depending on the size of your 
hands, the right hand should ideally 
move only about two-thirds of the 
width of the deck. That will suffice to 
bring the card to the top. The motion 
of the right hand to the right should be 
kept to a minimum. 


. The side-steal transfer is not merely a 


control. It can also serve as a displace- 
ment of one or more isolated cards 
from the bottom of the deck to the top 
in a single squaring motion. This accel- 
erates the transfer, as far less time is 
spent on covering maneuvers than is 
done with a transfer cut. 


. This technique can be used to control 


several cards from different breaks. 
The finger that holds each break must 
independently kick out the card above 
it, working in close sequence from the 
uppermost break to the lowermost. The 
jogged cards are then secretly stripped 
out together, in much the same way a 
single card is handled. 


. If you have spectators on your extreme 


left, to prevent them from glimpsing 
the card as it is stolen and replaced, tilt 
the right side of the deck downward. A 
mirror or video camera will show you 
that the tilt needn't be large. 
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Covers for the Side Steal 


THE SQUARING COVER: Dribble the cards into 
your left hand until stopped by a spectator. 
Display the bottom card of the right hand's 
packet while turning your head away to 
eliminate any thought of your glimpsing the 
card. Once everyone has noted the card, 
turn your head back and dribble the right 
hand’s cards onto the left hand’s packet, 
forming a left little-finger break under the 
card (page 529). Gaze at the deck as you do 
this. Now raise your eyes and say, “Don’t for- 
get your card, because it’s now lost some- 
where in the deck.” As you say this, square 
the cards and execute the side-steal trans- 
fer, bringing the card to the top. This is an 
outstanding method for directing attention 
away from your hands, and can be com- 
bined with other covers (for example, the 
riffle cover taught below). 


THE RIBBON SPREAD COVER: Move the deck 
to the left with the intention of ribbon 
spreading it from left to right. The sixteen 
inches or so that this motion requires pro- 
vide more than sufficient cover for you to 
free the card from the deck—by moving 
your left hand more quickly than your 
right—and to place it on top—as your right 
hand catches up with the left. These small 
actions are minimal within your overall 
movement, and become absorbed in the 
Gestalt of the ribbon spread action. 


THE HAND SPREAD COVER: Spread the cards 
between your hands as you make a perti- 
nent remark, such as “Don’t forget your 
card, which is buried somewhere in the 
deck.” Retain a left little-finger break under 
the chosen card as you do this (see the rib- 
bon spread and step technique, page 535, or 
the spread pass in Volume 4). Then casually 
close the spread. The unsquared state of the 
deck justifies your squaring it without com- 
ment, and during this you can execute the 
side-steal transfer to bring the card above 
the break to the top. 
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THE RIFFLE COVER: Execute the side-steal 
transfer exactly as described. As soon as the 
card is on top of the deck, with your right 
fingers lightly riffle the outer end of the 
cards from bottom to top. This should be a 
gentle riffle, the action of which covers any 
imprecision and implicitly justifies bringing 
your right hand over the deck in the first 
place. This is one of the American master 
Michael Skinner’s favorite covers. 


THE AUDITORY COVER: Turn slightly to the 
right as both hands lift the deck to your left 
ear, then riffle its outer end. “Just by listen- 
ing I can tell that your card is—twenty- 
Sourth from the top of the deck.” The upward 
motion provides sufficient cover to bring the 
card to the top with the side-steal transfer. 
Technically this procedure resembles the 
riffle cover just described, but the upward 
movement provides additional screening, 
similar to that of the ribbon spread cover. 
This cover was favored by Nate Leipzig. 
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The side-steal Bottom Placement 
and Variations 


In this useful variation on the side-steal 
transfer (an idea first described in print by 
Edward Marlo"), the card is brought to the 
bottom of the deck, rather than to the top. 
Proceed exactly as described for the basic 
technique, until the card is free of the deck. 
By exerting a slight diagonal pressure with 
your right thumb, the card will bow down- 
ward, becoming slightly concave. A fraction 
of an inch is sufficient. Now, as you com- 
plete the squaring procedure by moving 
your right hand to the left, the card is sim- 
ply brought under the deck rather than over 
it. The left fingers should be slightly ex- 
tended during the steal to minimize their 
motion and avoid their opening and closing. 
The slight concave bow in the card can be 
seen in the illustration. 


The side-steal transfer is adaptable to almost 
any requirement. For example, to control a 
card to third position from the bottom, use 
the side-steal bottom placement just de- 
scribed, but use your left index finger to 
buckle the bottom two cards and open a gap 
for the stolen card to enter as you slide it 
back to the left. You can in fact bring the 
card to any position below its initial location 
by using your right thumb to riffle off the 
requisite number of cards from the bottom 
during the preparatory phase, and taking a 
left little-finger break there. If you are hav- 
ing acard peeked at, this break can be taken 
before the peek is made. In this case, use the 
tip of your ring finger to hold the break 
under the peeked card, then use your 
middle and ring fingers to push the card 
from the deck, while your little finger main- 
tains its break below. 
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Check Points 


1. Adecided and important advantage of 2. Let me stress again that, to prevent a 
the side-steal bottom placement is that perceptible opening and closing of your 


the critical view from above is com- left fingers, extend them slightly at the 
pletely covered by your right hand and beginning and keep them extended to 
the deck. the very end. 





The Side-steal Palm 


Here the side-stolen card is taken directly into a right-hand palm. This is surely one of the 
most efficient methods for palming a noted card directly out of the deck. A prerequisite 
for the successful execution of this technique is a mastery of the right-hand bottom palm 
(page 717). 


Proceed initially as described in the side- 
steal transfer, jogging the desired card from 
the right side of the deck. The main differ- 
ence at this point is that your right fingers 
should lie more perpendicular to the deck, 
so that the pad of your right little finger 
(rather than the inner phalanx) contacts the 
outer right corner of the projecting card. 
The card should also be pushed farther from 
the deck by your left fingers, and with a 
single thrust, without fumbling. Thanks to 
the outer phalanx of your right little finger, 
which serves as a pivot post, the card will 
swivel into alignment with your right hand. 
As soon as the card is pushed out, lower 
your right hand slightly and imperceptibly, 
bringing your right thumb almost parallel 
with the inner end of the deck. 





From this point on, proceed as with the right-hand bottom palm. The same considerations 
apply. The fact that the card comes from the center of the deck rather than from the bot- 
tom makes no difference. If your right hand moves in a downward gesture as you complete 
the steal of the card, sweep your right thumb over the inner end of the deck, then under it. 
This action gives a more natural look to the hand’s posture. You will, though, when mov- 
ing the thumb in this fashion, have to guard more carefully against letting the card “click” 
as it exits the deck. 


You could also add to this procedure the initial left-hand squaring action, as in the side- 
steal transfer. 
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Check Points 


1. Allthe considerations discussed above 
with respect to covers for the side- 
steal transfer apply equally to the 
side-steal palm. 


2. Unlike its position during the side-steal 
transfer, the outer phalanx of your 
right little finger must be at the outer 
right corner of the deck, a position that 


will initially feel less comfortable than 
that used with the side-steal transfer. 


. Because the card must travel a greater 
distance during its initial displacement 
than occurs with the side-steal transfer, 
the rolling of your outer phalanges re- 
ferred to in the side-steal transfer de- 
scription can facilitate this phase. 





The Simplified Side-steal Palm 


The following technique, developed by Walt Lees, Gordon Bruce and David Carré in col- 
laboration,'” represents a simplification in presentation and handling that is equally 
well-suited for both the side-steal transfer and palm. It is a good example of how the true 
expert seeks simplification rather than complication, although such simplification may not 
be as easy. In this case, however, simplification actually does make the technique easier. 


Hold the deck in left-hand peek position 
(Volume 1, page 72). With your right index 
and middle fingers, riffle through the outer 
right corners of the cards until someone 
calls stop. With those two fingers, cover the 
index of the card to be noted, partially 
obscuring it from view. The spectator will 
inform you that the card is not clearly vis- 
ible, in response to which you shift the top 
packet diagonally upward to the right, as 
shown from the spectator’s viewpoint in the 
illustration. Turn your head aside as you do 
this and remove your right hand from the 
top packet, using your left thumb to pin it 
against the bottom packet. 


As soon as the spectator has noted the card, bring your right hand behind the deck to 
assume an end grip on the upjogged packet; then lower the cards to a horizontal position 
and square the deck. In bringing the upper packet square with the lower, use your left 
middle and ring fingers to hold the noted card stationary, leaving it projecting slightly. From 
this point, proceed as in the basic side-steal transfer or palm. 
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Check Point 


The brilliance of this method lies inthe the upper packet automatically has the 
unique combination of the necessary same effect. There must be a slight gap 
and the useful. You needn’t push with between the stepped packets. Due to the 


your left fingers. They simply remain in perspective, this is not clear in the illus- 
place, touching the face of the stepped tration. This gap will further facilitate the 
packet with their tips. They need not displacement of the noted card, thanks 
even press upward, as the realignment of to its contact with your left fingers. 





The Diagonal Palm shift 


This sleight was first described by S. W. Erdnase in his 1902 classic The Expert at the Card 
Table and is believed to be his invention." It is one of the most challenging of all card tech- 
niques, but its usefulness more than compensates for the effort required to master it. 
Knowing what I know now, had a fairy godmother offered to grant me three card tech- 
niques at the beginning of my career, this would have been one of the three I would have 
asked for (the other two being a bottom deal and a perfect faro shuffle done on the table). 
Here’s what happens: A card is inserted into the deck and is then palmed in your left hand 
as you square it in. The deck can remain in your left hand or be given to a spectator. 


Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position and riffle your left thumb down its outer left 
corner until you reach the approximate center of the deck. With your right hand, insert 
the card to be controlled into this opening. As in the diagonal insertion (Volume 1, page 
69), raise the deck to your fingertips as you begin to insert the card obliquely into the center. 


The illustration shows the two important 
points that distinguish this procedure from 
the diagonal insertion: First, your left thumb 
is set about three-quarters of an inch back 
from the outer left corner on the left side. 
Second, your right index finger pushes 
against the outer left corner of the card to 
push it into the deck. The card should be 
pushed into the deck with your right hand 
in asingle thrust until you reach the position 
shown in the illustration. Move your left ring 
and little fingers slightly to the right, to allow 
the passage of the card. Only your left 
middle finger should now be in contact with 
the right side of the deck. 
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Move your left thumb outward slightly along 
the left side to catch the projecting outer left 
corner of the card. This corner barely pro- 
trudes from the left side and is well masked 
by your left thumb and right index finger. 
Thanks to counterpressure applied by your 
left middle, ring and little fingers against the 
right side of the card, you can bring it to the 
position shown in the illustration during the 
first squaring action of your left hand, which 
travels inward along the sides of the deck. 
At this point, the cards are still being 
handled at the left fingertips. 


To complete the first squaring action, slide 
your left hand back to the outer end of the 
deck. Extend your left index finger as you 
do this. The tip of your right thumb should 
now contact the heel of your left thumb. The 
deck is held in covered right-hand end grip, 
with your right index finger curled on top of 
the deck. The illustration shows a view of 
this situation. You now begin the second 
squaring action, during which you will palm 
the card in your left hand. 


The card will be controlled at two points: the outside of the outer phalanx of your right 
thumb at the approximate center of the left side of the card, and the middle phalanx of 
your left little finger at a aiii location at the right side of the card. 
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Move your left hand inward along the sides 
of the deck in the by now accepted motion 
of squaring the cards. Thanks to the pres- 
sure points noted above, the card will rotate 
clockwise and into alignment with your left 
palm. Keep your left thumb in constant con- 
tact with the upper left edge of the deck 
while the entire outside length of your left 
index finger rides along the face of the deck. 
The tip of your right thumb never loses con- 
tact with your left palm, causing your left 
hand to caress the face of the deck, its prox- 
imity protecting the steal from exposure on 
the left. The illustration shows the right 
hand, which has maintained its position 
practically from the outset. 
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Continue to move your left hand inward, until your left thumb, which is never raised, slides 
over the outer phalanx of your right thumb. This motion will bring the tips of your left 
middle and ring fingers into contact with the edge of your right hand and then the right 
palm. Keep your left thumb, index finger and the deck in close contact, so that no “win- 
dows” between them permit the spectators to spy the stolen card. The card itself is not 
yet bowed; it remains flat. Position the deck parallel to the spectators’ line of vision. This 
keeps the card hidden from them by your hands and the deck itself. 


Now only the outer left corner of the card 
remains in the deck. To free this, twist your 
left hand slightly inward at the wrist while 
keeping your left thumb in constant contact 
with your right thumb. The card will begin 
to bow naturally toward your left palm, held 
lightly between the outer joint crease of 
your left middle finger at the outer end and 
the heel of your left thumb at the inner left 
corner. Do not curl in your other fingers; 
keep them motionless. The card need not 
yet be perfectly aligned in your palm. It is 
only held lightly and is now entirely free of 
the deck. This ends the first part of the sec- 
ond squaring action. 





To conclude the steal (and the second squar- 
ing action), revolve your left hand slightly 
palm upward, bringing the card under the 
deck as your left fingertips and thumb run 
forward along the sides of the deck. Grasp 
the deck in left-hand dealing grip, releasing 
your right hand’s hold on it. Now, and only 
now, do you bring the stolen card com- 
pletely into palm grip. The illustration shows 
this moment, just before the right hand 
(shown schematically) releases the cards. 
Take care to hold the deck in dealing posi- 
tion, in the same fashion used for the left- 
hand bottom palm (page 713), with your 
index finger positioned at the outer end. 
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A VARIATION—THE DIRECT STEAL: This is 
actually the original handling described by 
Erdnase. Proceed exactly as taught above, 
to the point where the card is finally free of 
the deck. But now the action changes. With 
your right hand, remove the deck from your 
left hand and place it on the table or give it 
to a spectator for shuffling. Keep your left 
hand stationary during the right hand’s for- 
ward motion (the primary action); then turn 
it slightly palm inward and let it drop to the 
edge of the table or to some other position 
of cover, depending on the circumstances. 
Also remember not to let your left thumb 
stick out like a hook, and keep the grasping 
action of your left fingers to a minimum. 


Check Points 


1. When first practicing this sleight, you 


will find it easier if you insert the card 
into the lower third of the deck. How- 
ever, as you gain mastery of the move, 
insert the card into the center, as this 
looks more natural. 


. Throughout the entire procedure, 
never lift your left thumb. Keep it 
either on top of the deck or along the 
left side, which it leaves only to slide 
loosely over your right thumb. 


. Your left middle, ring and little fingers 
must never be extended and closed in 
a grasping action. Doing so would be- 
tray everything. Proper application of 
the pressure points described delivers 
the card to the palm perfectly. Carry 
out the squaring procedure without 
doing the steal and carefully observe 
the positions of your fingers, particu- 
larly those of your left hand. 

. Keep the card and the deck in the same 
plane until the card is free. This pre- 
vents the telltale click that otherwise 
would result as the card disengages. 


. Just before the card is freed, lift the 
outer end of the deck slightly. This 





pushes the inner right corner of the 
deck very lightly against the top of the 
card, bowing it toward your palm 
rather than away from it. 


. The card is only palmed after it is free 
of the deck. Any attempt to palm it 
prior to this would result in a suspi- 
cious gripping action or an unwanted 
crimping of the card. 


7. Wait until the very last moment to move 
your left little finger from the side of 
the card to its outer right corner. 


8. The diagonal palm shift need not begin 
with a diagonal insertion. It can begin 
from a peek or any other procedure 
that results in a break beneath the card 
in question. The initial phase of the side 
steal can then be used to jog the card 
diagonally into the required position. 
Roger Klause starts with the LePaul fan 
control (page 538), which injogs the 
card when the fanned deck is closed 
into left-hand dealing position. As you 
bring your right hand over the deck to 
take it into end grip, your right thumb 
will almost automatically push the 
inner left corner of the injogged card to 
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the right, swiveling the card to the 
required anglejogged position. 


. In his original description, Erdnase 
made the often overlooked observa- 
tion that the same technique can be 
used to steal the top and bottom cards, 
as well as multiple cards from various 
positions in the deck. The latter proce- 
dure uses the same technique em- 
ployed to steal a single card. To palm 
one card (or more) from the bottom, 
first form a break above it, then palm 
it in a single motion as you remove the 
deck. Your right thumb must project 
farther beyond the bottom edge at the 
inner end than it does otherwise. To 
palm cards from the top, hold a left 
little-finger break beneath them. Just 
as when palming multiple cards from 
the top (Volume 2, page 276), use your 
left little finger to push the cards 
slightly to the right, placing them in the 
desired oblique position. At this point, 
you can proceed as described above. 


10 


12. 


The outer phalanx of your curled right 
index finger can pin the cards to the top 
of the deck if you want to palm them in 
two squaring motions. 


. You can also insert the card at the 


inner end of the deck. Do not push it 
flush; instead, leave it injogged for 
about half an inch. By tipping the outer 
end of the deck up slightly, this injog 
can be hidden from all angles but 
yours. The diagonal palm shift can 
now be executed from this position, as 
discussed in Check Point 8. 


. Earl Nelson suggests the following 


useful cover: As soon as the card is 
free of the deck, execute an all-around 
square-up (Volume 1, page 20). 


This is a sleight that demands more 
than mirror practice. Use a camcorder 
or ask a knowledgeable colleague to 
watch you execute it from various 
angles and tell you when and where 
you “flash”, 





The Convincing Control Palm 


Here we combine the side-steal palm with the convincing control. This combination was 


developed by the American card experts Allan Ackerman and Frank Simon." 


Have a card chosen and control it under the 
spread using the convincing control (page 
551). With your left thumb, continue to 
spread the cards, feeding them above the 
selection and positioning it completely 
under the spread. In the process, slightly 
curl in your right middle and ring fingers, 
causing the culled card to rotate counter- 
clockwise. The illustration shows a frontal 
view from below. 
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Close the spread, using both hands to push 
the cards together. The controlled card will 
slide across the backs of your left fingers 
and simultaneously align itself with your 
right palm. This takes place with a minimum 
of finger motion. Closing the spread takes 
only about two seconds, but that is suffi- 
cient to position the card properly in your 
right palm. The illustration again shows this 
action from below. 


As soon as the spread is closed, move your 
right hand from beneath the deck, first turn- 
ing it inward, then bringing it around the 
right side of the deck to take the cards into 
right-hand end grip. Your left middle and ring 
fingers can now push the controlled card 
securely into the right palm as the deck is 
squared at the fingertips, then lowered to 
standard dealing position. 


Check Points 


1. This procedure can be used to steal 
any card whose position in the deck is 
known. Simply spread the deck until 
the desired card is reached, then use 


the spread cull (Volume 1, page 187) 
to bring the card under the spread. 
Finish by palming it as described. 

. The sleight is made easier if you palm 
acard in your left hand rather than in 


your right. This is achieved by turning 
the culled card clockwise, instead of 
counterclockwise, which delivers it 
almost automatically into the left palm. 
An added advantage to palming the 
card in the left hand is that the card is 
well concealed, when the spread is 
closed, by the deck held in left-hand 
dealing position. 
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TRICKS WITH THE SIDE-STEAL 
TRANSFER AND PALM 


Picnick at the Summit 


This beautifully constructed and zsthetically satisfying trick is my handling of “Picnick’s 
Aces” by Mack Picnick.'® It also carries the benefit that it can be performed entirely in 
the hands, which can be a great advantage in some performing situations. Instead of deal- 
ing the Aces onto the table, they can be held by a spectator. Ideally, this piece should be 
performed standing and surrounded by people, as it is seen to best advantage from close- 
up, looking down on the cards. 


Effect 


The four Aces are displayed and inserted into different parts of the deck, but are left pro- 
jecting about an inch, so that they are still clearly visible. One after the other, each Ace is 
pushed flush with the deck and is immediately shown to have risen to the top. The final 
Ace is seen until the last moment, yet in the next appears face up on top of the deck! 





Construction, Management and Script 


The four Aces are face up on the table, either having been produced during an earlier effect 
or simply having been removed from the deck at the beginning of this trick. Hold the deck 
face down in left-hand dealing position and form a left little-finger break below the top 
three cards. This break can be obtained by a little-finger count (Volume 1, page 201) or by 
casually thumbing over the top three cards a bit to the right, then catching a break below 
them as your left thumb and fingertips move them square again with the deck. Your right 
hand can provide the necessary misdirection for either of these procedures by picking up 
the Ace of Spades, which you then use to scoop up the other three Aces. 


Add the three face-down indifferent cards above the break secretly beneath the face-up 
Aces (Volume 1, page 203). Then use the Braue addition (Volume 1, page 204) to turn the 
Aces face down onto the deck. The final Ace you turn down is the Ace of Spades. 


From the top of the deck, the cards are now positioned as follows: Ace of Spades—X-—X- 
X-Ace—Ace—Ace-the rest of the deck (each X representing an indifferent card). Take the 
Ace of Spades and insert it into the lower third of the deck at the outer end, briefly allow- 
ing a glimpse of its face as you do so. With a brisk rhythm, insert the next three cards, 
indifferent ones, one at a time into the outer end of the deck, distributed at even intervals 
above the Ace of Spades. In each case, use your left thumb to open the deck at its outer 
left corner to facilitate the insertion of the card. 


Following this display and preparation, the effect begins. The first Ace will seem to pen- 
etrate the deck and ascend to the top. Bring your right hand palm down over the deck, in 
position to assume an end grip. Extend your right middle and ring fingers, so that they 
contact the outer end of the top projecting card, and slowly push it into the deck. As soon 
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as the card is flush, continue to move your right middle and ring fingers inward, onto the 
back of the top card, which you then drag inward and, in a continuous motion, flip face 
up onto the deck. Hold this position for a few seconds to allow the effect to register. Then 
place the first Ace face up on the table. 


Now for the second Ace. With your right hand, grasp the outer end of the top projecting 
card and revolve it around the right side of the deck until the card projects from the inner 
end. Once again, bring your right hand palm down over the deck and, with your right thumb, 
slowly push the injogged card into the deck. Paralleling your earlier actions, once the card 
is flush, continue to move the thumb outward, sliding the top card forward; then flip it face 
up onto the deck. Another Ace has risen. Again, allow the audience to appreciate the effect. 
Then place the second Ace face up onto the first, letting it overlap diagonally, covering 
the outer right corner of the previous Ace. 


Now for the ascension of the third Ace. With 
your right hand, rotate the upper projecting 
card of the remaining two around the right 
side of the deck and past the inner end, until 
it projects from the left side of the deck. 





With your left thumb, slowly push the card into the deck and continue the thumb’s motion 
by pushing the top card of the deck to the right. You may flip this card, an Ace, over side- 
wise, using your left middle and ring fingers; or your right hand can do the job. Once again, 
allow the effect to register. Then lay the third Ace face up onto the outer right corner of 
the second, forming an overlapping, diagonal row. 


Begin to push the fourth and final Ace into the deck, but stop when about a fourth of the 
card still projects from the outer end. Act as if you have discovered a doubter in the audi- 
ence, to whom you must show the Ace again. Spread the cards between your hands until 
you come to the outjogged Ace of Spades. Display it again, using the convincing control 
procedure for the display. Having secretly culled the Ace under the spread, palm it in your 
right hand as you close the spread, while leaving an indifferent card outjogged in its place. 
In other words, execute the convincing control palm (page 771). 
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With your right hand, slowly push the pro- 
jecting card into the deck. Then use the 
side-slip color change (page 739) to make 
the final Ace appear face up on the deck. 
This brings to a conclusion a powerful, di- 
rect and visual trick, suitable for all perform- 
ing conditions. 





Final Note 


If you note the order of the Aces as you miscall and serve to strengthen the 
pick them up in the beginning, you will effect considerably. I reserve the Ace of 


be able to name each Ace prior to its Spades for last, as its larger pip creates 
appearance on top of the deck. Properly the strongest visual effect. 
handled, this can have the force of a 





The Return of the Phantom 


Various authors have dealt with the plot of this trick, sometimes called “The Card That 
Wasn't There”. Some years ago I developed the following handling from a version of the 
plot titled “The Phantom”, by the gifted American innovator and performer Paul Harris.!!° 


Effect 


The deck is divided into red and black cards. A “phantom card” is placed face down among 
the red cards. A spectator chooses one of the black cards, which then vanishes and is 
revealed to be the phantom that has been among the red cards from the beginning. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Begin by setting a black card aside, face down on the table, without revealing its face to 
the group. Then openly divide the deck into red cards and black. This situation could also 
be arrived at as a result of an earlier trick. 


Ribbon spread both packets from left to right (this is important) in two rows parallel to 
the near edge of the table. The black row should be nearest you. Point out the face-down 
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card, saying, “This card is not a red card—and it’s not a black card. It’s not a Joker either. 
Its a phantom card. I'll now show you the curious property it has.” 


Gather the red cards and perform a face-up 
two-handed fan (Volume 1, page 179), keep- 
ing ten or so cards squared at the right end 
of the fan. The reason for this will become 
clear shortly. Insert the phantom card face 
down at the approximate visual center of 
the fan. Because of the off-center configu- 
ration of the fan, this will place the phantom 
card eighth or ninth from the left, although 
it will appear to the spectators to be in the 
center of the packet. Close the fan and push 
the phantom card into the packet, using the 
diagonal insertion (Volume 1, page 69). Take 
a left little-finger break above it and square 
the cards at your fingertips. 


You will now secretly transfer all the cards below the break to the black packet. Take the 
red packet into right-hand end grip, transferring the break to your right thumb. In doing 
this, bevel the cards by pushing the lower ones to the right. This bevel helps to mask the 
thumb’s break from the left side. 





With your left hand, gather the black cards 
from left to right and take them into that 
hand in an unsquared condition. Then use 
the right hand’s packet to flip the left hand’s 
cards sidewise and face down. (The illustra- 
tion shows this situation just before you flip 
the black cards over.) In this action, execute 
the tip-over addition (Volume 1, page 206), 
secretly adding all the cards below the right 
thumb’s break onto the face-down black 
packet. Because the back of a face-down 
card is seen, and the red cards are face up, 
the addition will not be suspected. 


Set the face-up red packet on the table to the outer right. While doing this, bevel the packet 
toward you, with the upper cards overhanging the lower at the inner end. The bevel makes 
it more difficult for spectators to judge the thickness of the packet. These cards, though, 
should receive little attention from the spectators, as they are placed on the table in an in- 
transit action to free your right hand, which then fans the black cards with their faces 
toward the spectators, taking care not to expose the reversed red cards at the top. “Please 
name any one of these black cards.” 





Before the person you have addressed can respond, close the fan, hold the packet with 
the black cards face up and do a transfer cut (Volume 1, page 98) to bring the rear card of 
the packet to the face (taking care, of course, not to cut into the block of face-down red 
cards). This leaves the red cards under the black. Slowly spread the black cards face up 
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between your hands, allowing your helper more time to name one. As soon as a card is 
called—for example, the King of Spades—close the spread and catch a left little-finger 
break below the King. Using the side-steal transfer, bring the named card to the rear of 
the packet while squaring the cards. Once you have done this you can turn your right hand, 
which holds the cards in end grip, at the wrist to display the back of the packet, while you 
remark that the noted card rests somewhere within. Everything looks as it should. 


Turn the packet face down and hold it in left-hand dealing position. The order of the cards 
from the top is as follows: face-down King of Spades, eight or nine face-up red cards, then 
the balance of the black cards, all face down. 


Establish a left little-finger break between the red and black cards. This is generally easy, 
thanks to the slight natural bridge found in most decks. If the bridge isn’t pronounced 
enough for certainty, you can riffle your right thumb up the inner end of the packet, taking 
a break when you reach the back-to-back division. You can cover this action with a remark 
like “Don't forget. You named one of the black cards lying somewhere in this packet.” 


You must now transfer all the cards above the break from the black packet to the red 
packet. To accomplish this, with your palm-down right hand, pick up the tabled face-up 
red packet in end grip. The following sequence of actions should already be familiar to 
you from your study of the top change (Volume 1, page 233): 


“You haven't forgotten, have you? There is one face-down card in the red packet—the 
phantom card.” Keep your left hand stationary in front of your body as you emphasize 
your words with a gesture of your right hand and its packet to the right. As your right hand 
relaxes after its strong gesture, it swings directly over the left hand’s packet. At this instant 
your right fingers pick up all the cards above the break, taking them square below the red- 
card packet. The right hand stops moving at precisely this moment and your left hand, with 
its black cards, begins to move to the left, making a strong gesture in that direction as you 
say, “And please don’t forget your card—the King of Spades, right?” For the precise 
dynamics of gaze and actions, review the description of the top change cited above. 


The transfer of cards is complete and, with it, the technical demands of the trick. Ribbon 
spread the red cards face down from left to right, spreading the first dozen cards broadly 
and the last ten or so more narrowly, to preserve the visual impression that the face-down 
card is in the center of the packet. Turn your attention to the black cards. Ask a spectator 
to name a number from one to twenty-six, since there are twenty-six black cards. Your 
request not only reminds the spectators of that fact, but implies that the named card is 
still among the cards in your hand. 


As soon as the spectator names a number, begin to deal the black cards face up onto the 
table, counting them aloud and stopping just before reaching the named number. Slowly 
turn the next card face up. It is not the chosen card. Acting slightly confused, deal the rest 
of the packet face up onto the tabled cards, continuing the count. Only twenty-five cards 
are seen, and the King of Spades is not among them. Look silently at your audience. Then 
shift your gaze to the phantom card, then back to the audience. Nod and slowly turn the 
phantom card face up—it is the King of Spades! 
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Final Notes 


In place of a side steal to the bottom, 
you could use a spread cull (Volume 1, 


page 187), if you are more comfortable 
with that sleight. Of course, there are 
easier methods that might be used— 
but none are as direct as these two. 


2. In taking the break beneath the King of 
Spades, use the method employing an 
injog given on page 31 of Volume 1 to 
prevent any telltale gap at the outer end 
of the spread. 
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Collected Works of Alex Elmsley, Vol- 
ume II, The 693 

combination false shuffle 645 

combination false shuffle and cut 
646-647 

controlling the top stock with a 
riffle shuffle 645-646 

convincing control 551-554 

convincing control palm 771-772 

counting cards in a fan 509 

counting cards while spreading them 
between the hands 510-511 

crocodile technique 510, 531 

Curry, Paul 733 

Cyprian, Father 747, 748 


D 


da Vinci, Leonardo 512 

Dad Stevens, King of the Card Cheats 
657-659 

Daley, Dr. Jacob 641 

D’Amico, Carmen 611, 670 

D’Amico spread 611-612 

Dance of the Cannibals, The 619-626 

Daryl 560 

diagonal insertion and fan 540 

diagonal palm shift 767-771 

direct overhand shuffle control 559-560 

direct Zarrow shuffle 634-636 

displaying all the cards as identical 
610-611 

double lift finesse 584 

double lift from the center 575-577 

Double Rise 590 

double-crossing the gaze 728 

Dowd, Tommy 724 

Downs change 753 


Downs, T. Nelson 753, 759 
dribble break 529-530 
dribble force 547 

dribble pass 547 

Driebeek, Bob 755 

drop jog 540 

Dunbury Delusion, The 565 


E 


Elias, Neal 664 

Elmsley, Alex 619 

Elmsley count 499 

Emotional Reaction 564 

Endfield, Cy 752 

Erdnase break 534 

Erdnase, S. W. 543, 612, 729, 738, 744, 
767, 771 

Escuela Magica de Madrid xxxvi 

Expert at the Card Table, The 
646, 744, 767 

Expert Card Technique 693, 748 


F 


fadeaway card change 748-749 

fan and step 536-537 

faro control, incomplete 689-691 

faro, in- 691 

faro, incomplete 692 

faro, out- 691 

faro, partial 683-686, 691 

faro, perfect 687-689 

faro shuffle, mathematical basis of the 
692-693 

Faro Shuffle, The 686 

faro slough-off 686-687 

faro, straddle 692 

Ferguson, Dick 523 

Finnell, Gene 697 

Fischer, Ottokar 548 

flip-flop change 747-748 

Florensa, Alfredo xxxvi 

flushtration count 609-610 

Four Seasons, The 525-526 

Frakson, José 498 

Freeman, Steve 588 

Fulves, Karl 577 


788 


G 


gambler’s cop 707-710 

gambler’s cop, management strategies 
for 709 

gambler’s cop, replacing cards under 
deck 710 

Garcia, Frank 635 

Gemini count 604-606 

Gestalt 499-500 


H 


Hamman, Brother John 604 

Harris, Paul 616, 775 

Hofzinser, J. N. 546, 720 

holding back a card in the card case 515 
Holy Smoke! 755-756 

Houdini color change 744-746 

Houdini, Harry 744 

Houghton, Norman 722 

Hugard and Braue 748 


I 


in-faro 691 

in-the-hands false shuffle 651-653 

incomplete faro 692 

incomplete faro control 689-691 

injog and step after the cut 542 

injog handling, an 541 

injog, techniques with the 538-543 

injogged cards, general reflections on 
543 

inserting a card into a break 533 

insertion of the cards for a multiple shift 
663-664 

Invisible Card, The 508, 523-525 


J 


J. N. Hofzinser’s Card Conjuring 548 
James, Wesley 619, 626 
Jennings, Larry 534, 565, 575, 607, 720 


K 


K. M. move 518-519 
Kane, Peter 694, 695, 697 
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Kane's shooting joker production 
695-696 

Kaplan, George 523 

Kaps, Fred 500, 555, 709, 733, 755 

Kardyro, Tony 518 

Klause, Roger 668, 770 

Krenzel, Ken 697 

Krenzel’s gun production 697 


L 


Lacerda, Pedro xxxvi 

Lees, Walt 766 

left-hand bottom palm 713-716 

Leipzig, Nate 502, 694, 695, 740, 741, 
743, 758, 759, 763 

Leipzig’s paintbrush card production 695 

LePaul automatic jog-control 538-539 

LePaul fan control 770 

LePaul, Paul 538, 555, 694, 695 

LePaul’s acrobatic ace production 
694-695 

Loewy palm 712-713 

Loewy, Professor Morris 712 

logical control 560-561 

Lorca, Garcia xxxv 

Low, Frederick 573 


M 


Marlo, Edward 
518, 573, 603, 610, 626, 664, 674, 676, 
686, 689, 724, 727, 759, 764 
Master Grip, The 544-546 
Miller, Charlie 671 
Montague, Frederick 555 
Müller, Reinhard 598 
multiple-lift display sequence 607-608 
multiple shift (V1) 161, (V3) 661-680 
Mysterious Kid, The 641 


N 


Nash, Martin A. 544, 573, 645, 676, 759 

Navajas, Joaquin xxxvi 

Nelson, Earl 771 

New Stars of Magic 656 

Norman Houghton’s pocket extraction 
722-724 

Numerology 700-702 


INDEX 


o 


O’Connor, Billy 498 
Oil-and-Water 508, 711 
Olram subtlety 603 
one-handed palm 705-707 
open display 570, 599-602 
Open Prediction, The 733-735 
optical replacement 579 
out-faro 691 

over-count 606-607 


P 


Page, Bob 686 

Palindrome Cards, The 585--588 

palm, Loewy 712-713 

palm, one-handed 705-707 

palm, transfer 710-711 

Partagas ‘Sell’, The 565 

Paviato, Aurelio xxxv, xxxvi 

Phantom, The 775 

Picnick at the Summit 773-775 

Picnick, Mack 773 

Picnick’s Aces 773 

plunger principle 539 

pocket extraction, Norman Houghton’'s 
722-724 

producing a card from your inner 
right jacket-pocket (1) 724-726 

producing a card from your inner 
right jacket-pocket (2) 727-729 

pull-through false shuffle 637-640 

push-over double 573-574 


R 


red-black false shuffle 649-650 

references 504 

Remember and Forget 546-548 

replacing palmed cards on the bottom of 
the deck 729-730 

Return of the Phantom, The 775-778 

Rhod, Daniel 579 

ribbon spread and step 535 

right-hand bottom palm 717-720 

right-hand bottom palm of multiple cards 
720-722 

Rise and Switch 590-591 


789 


Ron McMillan’s Day of Magic xxxv 
Rosales, Luis xxxvi 


S 


Sanvert, Jean-Jacques 619 

Scherer, Christian 676, 677 

Schwarzman, Howard 744 

Searles, Lynn 525, 619 

Selbit, P. T. 738 

Set-reset Plus 616-619 

setting multiple key cards 511 

side-slip color change 739-740 

side steal, covers for the 762-763 

side-steal bottom placement and 
variations 764-765 

side-steal palm 765-766 

side-steal palm, simplified 766-767 

side-steal transfer 759-761 

Simon, Bill 590 

Simon, Frank 771 

simple (multiple) shift 674-676 

simplified side-steal palm 766-767 

Skinner, Michael 763 

slap change 741-742 

Slydini, Tony 729 

small packet double lift 577-578 

Smith, Al 747 

spectator holds the step, a 536 

spin revelation and display 512 

spread crimp 561-562 

spread pass 543, 762 

Stanton, Noel 585 

Stanyon count 621 

Stars of Magic 573, 656 

step, techniques with the 535-537 

straddle faro 692 

Strasbourg Waltz, The 613-615 

Suey, Richard xxxvi 

Sure Bet, A 508, 565-568 

swing cut multiple shift 664-667 


T 
tabled multiple shift 676-678 


790 


Tamariz, Juan xxxvi, 498, 509, 580, 
581, 635, 636, 649, 676, 693, 728 

terminology 503-504 

Thompson, Johnny xxxvi 

Through and Through 751-755 

Time Machine, The 588-590 

Tosheroon 755 

transfer move 516-517 

transfer palm 710-711 

transferring a break from the little finger 
to the heel of the thumb 532-533 

Trapped 697 

Triumph 654-657 

triumph shuffle 642-644, 648 

Tucker, Tommy 555 

turnover replacement 580-581 

Two Detectives, The 697-700 


V 


vanish of a card 513 

Vanishing Deck, The 679-680 

Vaquera, Carlos xxxvi 

Vernon addition 520-522 

Vernon, Dai 
498, 502, 512, 513, 516, 520, 522, 536, 
542, 564, 568, 573, 582, 632, 641, 642, 
646, 649, 654, 669, 710, 724 

Vernon multiple shift 669-670 

Vernon replacement 582-584 

Vernon’s pull-through shuffle variant 
641-642 

Vollmer, Richard 613, 616, 697, 700 


W 


Walton, Roy 568, 573, 588, 619, 632 
wave change 742-743 
Wow! 523 


Z 


Zarrow dynamic 629-632, 644 
Zarrow, Herb 629, 632 
Zarrow shuffle 632-634, 644 
Zarrow shuffle, direct 634-636 
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Map of the Hands 


_— tip of the finger 


outer phalanx ~ pad of the finger 














base of he. little finger 





outer joint crease 
middle phalanx 
middle joint crease 
inner phalanx ae 
inner joint crease Fi 


_ outside of the finger 
— inside of the finger 


base of the index finger 
inside of 
the thumb 


outside of 
the thumb 


upper heel of 
the thumb 


lower heel of 
the thumb 


heel of the palm 
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Map of the Dec 














outer left corner. 








Top of the Deck 
(here, the back of the deck) 


upper left edge 
lower left edge \_ 


upper outer edge 
lower outer edge 









f outer right corner 
inner left corner 


Teeri : - Bottom of the Deck 
A (here, the face of the deck) 
upper inner edge 


lower inner edge upper right edge 


\ lower right edge 


inner right corner 

















